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WASHINGTON — The American 
intelligence community is 
preparing for one of the most 
sweeping realignments since the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
was established in the late 19-I0sTTt 
could also become one of the most 
controversial. 

In ordering the shake-up, 
President Nixon's principal 
objectives are to tighten White 
House control over the 
Government's vast in- 
telligence community and to 
make it more responsive to 
changes taking place in U.S. 
relalions with Moscow and 
Pe king. 

White House aides say the 
President hopes to accomplish 
these objectives in several ways. 
First, the President plans to 
replace Richard Helms as director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) with his “own man.” This is 
expected to be James R. 
Schlesinger, presently chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
and a member of the inner White 
House circle. 

Second, the President plans to 
drastically cut the budgets of all 
intelligence agencies by an 
estimated $500 million. This would 
mean big cutbacks in personnel 
and operational funds for the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
the National Security Agency, and 
the intelligence functions of the 
Stale Department and military 
services. 

Significantly, the proposed lsalf- 
Inlhon dollar reduction is the same 
hg'"-e recommended m a siudv 
made bv a- panel headed by 
.Schlesinger, when lie was 
Assisi ant Director of the Rurcanpf 
r.udgct, \V 


forces to successfully oppose it. 

With both Helms and Laird now 
leaving government, the President 
has once again dusted off the 
Schlesinger recommendation and 
now wants the former Virginia 
University economic professor to 
see if he can't implement it. 


PAUL SCOTT 

President is convinced lhat 
much of the intelligence now 
gallicred the hard way and at 
great expense may become 
available throogh mutual 
exchange of information. 


The President would like to 
see Schlesinger test out some 
of the ideas he put in papers 
prepared while Director of 
Strategic Studies at the Rond 
Corporation, a government- 
financed "think tank" at Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

These papers dealt exclusively 
with how systems analyses could 
lx* used to improve political, 
military, and intelligence decision- 
making. and cost-cutting in these 
fields. While at the Rand Cor- 
poration, Schlesinger also 
prepared a study on. the cost of 
nuclear -we a pons proliferation 
which caught the President's eye. 

NEW INTELLIGENCE 
OUTLOOK 

In discussing the need for an 
intelligence shakeup with aides, 
the President indicated that he was 
replacing CIA Director Helms 
because the latter was not 
aggressive enough to make the , 
changes he believes are necessary J 

in the intelligence community. 
Helms, a career CIA employee, 
was a hoklovei from the Johnson 
Administration. 


This proposed intelligence ex- 
change is an integral part of the 
risky “partnership for peace” 
strategy which Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, the President’s national 
security adviser, has succeeded in 
getting President Nixon to adopt. 
Veteran intelligence officers see 
the realignment as a move by the 
President and Kissinger to make 
the intelligence community more 
responsive to their efforts to use 
foreign policy to build a new world 
order. 

Since intelligence estimates are 
used as a key factor in the for- 
mation and supjxrt of American 
foreign policy, a tighter control of 
the national intelligence operations 
by the White House would auy 
increase Kissinger’s already 
tremendous 'influence in making 
this policy, A- vigor; in- 
telligence aise : U ii : 

"Kissinger wants- the in- 
telligence community to 
support foreign policy, not to 
help shape it. This could be 
disastrous since it would result 
in predetermined estimates of 
intentions of governments like 
Russia and Communist 
China." 


The President's view is that 
iho Government's intelligence 
roles and missions must be 
gradually chuntpu 1o meet I lie 
new i elali .msiiips which exist 
between the United (dates and 
Russia and the United ‘.-tales 


Time- and events should tell 
whether this estimate is correct. 

INTELLIGENCE 

FLASHES 
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WASHINGTON —The Ameri- 
can intelligence community is 
preparing for one of the most 
sweeping realignments since the 
Central Intelligence Agency was 
established in the late 1340s. 

It could also become one of 
the most controversial. 

In ordering the shakeu p, 
President N i x o n ’s principal 
objectives are to tighten White 
House control over the govern- 
ment’s vast intelligence commu- 


Scott 

nilv and to make it more respon- 
sive to changes taking place in 
U.S. relations with Moscow and 
Peking. 

White House aides say the 
President hopes to accomplish 
these objectives in several 
ways. First, the President plans 
to replace Richard Helms as v 
director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency with his “own 
man." This is expected to be 
James R. Schlesinger, presently 


Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and a member of 
the inner White House circle. 

Second, the President plans to 
drastically cut the. budgets of all 
intelligence agencies by an esti- 
mated S500 million. This would 
mean big cutbacks in personnel 
and operational funds for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, 
the National Security Agency, 
and the intelligence functions of 
the State Department and mili- 
tary services. 

Significantly, the proposed 
half billion dollar reduction is 
the same figure recommended 
in a study made by a panel 
headed by Schlesinger, when he 
was Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Budget. When the 
Schlesinger recommendation 
was first circulated by the 
White House, CIA Director 
Helms and Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird joined forces to 
successfully oppose it. 

With both Helms and I.aird 
now leaving government, the 
President has once again dusted 
off the Schlesinger recommen- 
dation and now wants the -for- 
mer Virginia University Eco- 
nomic Professor to see if he 
can't implement it. 

The President would like to 
see Schlesinger test out some of 
the ideas he put in pioers pre- 
pared while director of strategic 
studies at the Rand Corporation, 
a government financed “think 
tank" at Santa Monica, Calif. 

• These papers dealt, exclusive- 
ly with iiow systems analyses 
could be used to improve politi- 
cal, military and intelligence de- 


cision making, and cost cutting 
in these fields. While at the 
Rand Corporation, Schlesinger 
also prepared a study on the 
cost of nuclear weapons prolif- 
eration which caught the Presi- 
dent’s eye. 

In discussing the need for an 
intelligence shakeup with aides, 
the President indicated that he 
was replacing CIA Director 
Helms because the latter was 
not aggressive enough to make 
the changes he believes are nec- 
essary in the intelligence com- 
munity. Helms, a career CIA 
employe, was a holdover from 
the Johnson Administration. 

The President’s view is that 
the government’s intelligence 
roles and missions must . be 
gradually changed to meet the 
new relationships which exist 
between the U.S. and Russia 
ar.d Communist China. 

As contracts and negotiations 
produce new agreement with 
these communist powers, the 
President is convinced that 
much of tiro intelligence now 
gathered the hard way and at 
great expense may become 
available through mutual ex- 
change of information. 

This proposed intelligence ex- 
change is an. integral part of the 
risky "partnership for peace” 
strategy which Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer, the Picsident’s national 
security adviser, has succeeded 
in getting President Nixon to 
adopt. 

Veteran intelligence officers 
see the relignmcnt as a move bv 
rhe President and Kissinger to 
make the tnte!l> n <TC? communi- 
ty more responsive to their ef- 
forts to me to. eign policy to 
build a new world order. 
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By OSWALD JOHNSTON 

Star-News Staff Writer 

1 The impending resignation 
; of Richard M. Helms as the 
■ nation’s top intelligence officer 
can in large part be traced to 
.a serious and continuing policy 
disagreement with Henry A. 
j Kissinger, according to in- 
formed sources in the intelli- 
gence community. 

The disagreement reported- 
ly began with Helms’ position 
in 1869 on a key intelligence 
issue — whether the Soviet 
iUndon, with its giant SS-9 
missile, was going for a “first- 
strike capability,” Helms took 
the less alarmed view, 
s Helms’ departure, which has 
(been confirmed by authorita- 
tive sources in the administra- 
tion, has not been announced 
publicly pending a decision by 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy head . to accept another po- 
sition. 

-It is understood the new po- 
sition will involve the foreign 
.policy field and will be pre- 
sented publicly as a promotion 
for the 59-year-old Helms, who 
. has been involved in intelli- 
gence work ever since World 
-War II. 

: . Role’Was Expanded 
■' But insiders already are 
voicing skepticism that any 
•job outside the intelligence 
field could be anything but a 
comedown for Helms, who is 
believed to have been anxious 
to stay on as CIA chief. 

C A key element in this view is 
’ the belief within the intelli- 
gence community that Helms 
had lost the confidence of the 
.White House— Kissinger espe- 
cially. 

“Kissinger felt that Helms 
' wasn’t, so much trying to sup- 
•tport the administration as 

■ playing politics on his own- 
trying to keep his constituency 

' together in the intelligence es-. 
; tablishment,” one source ex- 
plained. 

■■ in all outward respects, 

■ however, Helms appeared to 
’'•have been given President 
■'Nixon’s full confidence, cx- 
1 pressed both in public state- 
uments and in Helms’ assign- 
ment just a year ago to a 

ability in intelligence. 


As a result of a sweeping 
reorganization of the intelli- 
gence community in Novem- 
ber 1971, Helms’ official title, 
Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, was expanded to in- 
clude new budgetary and orga- 
nizational authority over the 
whole $5 billion a year U.S. 
intelligence effort. 

The origin of Kissinger’s dis- 
satisfaction with Helms is said 
to reside in an incident, early 
in 19G9, in which Helms made 
an intelligence assessment in- 
volving a fundamental ques- 
tion of national security that 
•was' sharply at odds with the 
view advanced by Pentagon 

intelligence experts an held 
privately in the White House. 

The incident was one of 
those rare occurences when 
the latent disagreements in 
the intelligence community 
surfaced publicly, in this ease 
in the persons of two rival 
ehieftans, Helms himself and 
Melvin It. Laird, secretary of 
Defense. 

.At issue were the massive 
Soviet SS-9 intercontinental 
■ballistic missiles, whose exist- 
ence as a new weapon in the 
Soviet arsenal became known 
to intelligence early in the ad- 
ministration’s first year. 

Liard testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that the new mis- 
siles, which are capable of 
carrying a much heavier pay- 
load than anything deployed 
previously, meant that the So- 
viet Union was going for a 
“first strike capability.” 

About the same time, Helms 
let it be known that in his 
assessment the new missiles 
did not. indicate a shift from 
the traditional emphasis on de- 
fense, and that the smaller 
Minuteman-style SS-11 would 
remain the backbone of the 
Soviet strategic missile arse- 
nal. 


one on which to base policy. 

The administration has sub- 
sequently based some of its 
fundamental decisions in the 
nuclear strategy and national 
security fields upon that intel- 
ligence judgement. They in- 
clude: ABM, whether to go 
ahead with rapid development 
of multiple missile warheads, 
and basic negotiating positions 
in the ' strategic arms control 
talks with the Soviets. 

The Soviet Union has now 
clearly shifted to the SS-9 as 
its basic strategic weapon, and 
in this respect Helms’ assess- 
ment appears in retrospect to 
have been wrong. 

According to insiders, there 
have been other incidents, 

- similar but less spectacular, 
likewise involving an assess- 
ment of Soviet strategic capa- 
bility in which Helms and the 
Pentagon were at odds. In 
most of these, sources say, 
Kissinger has sided with the 
Defense Department. 

The leading candidate to re- 
' placo Helms is authoritatively 
reported to be James R. 
Schlesinger, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
and a chief architect of a 
study that shaped the intelli- 
gence reorganization. 


Judgement Was Key 

Later, in June .1969, both 
men appeared together before 
the committee in executive 
session, and their views were 
in some part reconciled. 

Helms is said to have deferred 
to the administration view, 
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intelligence assessment, 
championed by Laird, was the 
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By FRANK VAN RIPER 

Washington, Nov.»28 (News Bureau)— Richard M. Helms, 59-year-old 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, will leave in January the post he has held 
last six years, apparently at P resident Nixon’s request, informed sources predi 

day. | pendentlv confirmed to The] Nixon, it is said, li 

to rely now on Henr 
ger’s staff for most of 
gence information. 


ut»y. j pendently confirmed to The 

While a large body of opinion f.'.ys today administration con- 

House tics, other sources close , telligence community, of v me 
to the intelligence community CIA is a dominant pait. The, 
maintain that Nixon has grown; sources, while heuging on wlrnn 
Increasingly unhappy with the Helms would 1 step down, all con- 
Amcncan intelligence product j ceded that the nation s spj s>s-| 
and wants a more vigorous man; tern has become bloated and in, 
as CIA director, one to handle ] need of a shakeup 


better, perhaps prune, the sprawl- 
ing intelligence bureaucracy. 

Helms, a onetime newspaper- 
man before be went into intelli- 
gence, first with the Office of 
'Strategic Services in World War 
' II and later with the CIA, was 
1 not available for comment. 

While Helms’ retirement, pos- 
sibly "Upstairs” to a post on .Nix- 
on’s Foreign Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board or some other body, 
is not definite, there _ has been 
some speculation on his possible 
successor. One contender is said 
to be 40-year-old Donald G. 
Rumsfeld, former Illinois Con- 
gressman and head of the anti- 
poverty program, who is now 

chairman of Nixon’s Cost of Liv- 
ing Council. 

A man with a reputation in 
administration circles for tough . 
management, Rumsfeld has no in- 
telligence background. He is said 
to be under consideration for the 
CJA post largely because of the 
way he has ridden herd on 
Nixon’s Phase II operation. 

As chairman of the Cost of 
Living council, Rumsfeld is a co- 
ordinator of both the Pay Board 
and the Price Commission, lie 
Is credited with keeping both op- 1 
erations, as well as. his own, from 
growing too unwieldly. 

Nearly unrestrained growth, 

not only in the CIA, but in the ^ 

nation’s, other intelligenee-gath- j 
ering agencies such as the De_| 
fense Intelligence Agency and the i 
National Security Agency, has 
prompted the first real criticism 
of the nation’s spy business in 
recent years.' , -j 

In addition to former employ s 
who have written on alleged in- 
telligence in fighting and duplica- 
tion of effort, congressional res- 
ervations over the size ol the 
U.S. intelligence apparatus also 
have been surfacing, especially at 

budget time. , ; 

Several informed sources nine-. 


jloreover, at least one govern- 
ment official with CIA sources 
maintained that Helms’ access]-, 
bility to the President has di- 
minished considerably over the 
last several months, a possible 
indication that the agency head 
is on the way. . _s. 


/ 
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Now the re-elected President is moving on domestic problems. 
Ahead: efforts to overhaul Government, bring the budget under 
control, cut down on bureaucracy and avoid tax hikes. 


With a new mandate from the voters 
.-but: a Congress still controlled by the 
political opposition— President Nixon in- 
tends to press for far-reaching reforms 
in Covcrnrnent agencies and programs 
■ during his second term. 

The President has said: 

“I honestly believe that Government 
in Washington is too big, and it is too 
expensive. We can do the job better 
with fewer people.” 

On the outcome of this effort may de- 
pend tile burden of federal taxes, the 
impact of inflation on the cost of living, 
the value of the American dollar, and 
the availability of money and credit for 
business expansion. 

Action agenda. In the fortnight im- 
mediately following bis re-election, Pres- 
ident Nixon took these actions: 

• Signaled a firm determination to 
shake up the organization of the exec- 
utive branch of Government from the 
White House on down. 

• Called for resignations of about 
2,000 presidential appointees, including 
Cabinet officers and White House aides. 
Many will be retained. Some will be 
shifted to new jobs. Others will be 
dropped. 

• Conferred with top advisers includ- 
ing Vice President Spiro T. Agnew at 
Key Biscaync, Fla., or Camp David, 
Md., on plans for Administration per- 
sonnel, policies and programs in the new 
term. Mr. Agnew has been the President’s 
liaison man with Governors, mayors and 
local officials around the country. 

• Recalled Roy L. Ash, president of 
Litton Industries and former head of 
the President’s Advisory Council on Ex- 
ecutive Organization, to assist in the 
structural planning. 

6 Consulted John B. Connally, former 
Texas Governor who led the Dcmocrats- 
for-Nixon drive in the recent campaign. 
Mr. Connally was a key member of lire 
Ash Council, before serving as Treasury 
Secretary in the first Nixon term. 

• Set December 15 as a target date 
for announcing personnel and policy de- 
cisions in overhaul of the Government. 

Associates say the President will he 


guided by recommendations of the Ash 
Council, which conducted a two-year 
study of Government operations in 
1969-1970. 

The advisory group submitted about 
16 separate reports. Many remain con- 
fidential memoranda for the President. 
Others were published at the lime Mr. 
Nixou first called for wholesale Govern- 
ment reorganization in his 1971 slate- 
of-lhe-uninn message. 

"Mosf Americans fed ■ up." The 
President said then that “most Ameri- 
cans today are simply fed up with gov- 
ernment at all levels.” 

The Asli Council found that the Gov- 
ernment has grown up in a topsy-turvy 
fashion, adding people and programs 
without any consistent pattern, and with 
a great deal of overlapping and dupli- 
cation among agencies. 

As a result, Mr. Nixon told Congress 
in January, 1972, “Our Federal Govern- 
ment today is too often a sluggish and 
unresponsive institution, unable to de- 
liver a dollar’s worth of service for a 
dollar’s worth of taxes.” 

Here are major reforms proposed by 
the Ash Council, as revised by the 
White House in the last two years: 

New super-Depcirtments, A half doz- 
en Departments of Cabinet rank and a 
score of lesser agencies would be con- 
solidated into four new super-Depart- 
ments along modern, functional lines. 

A White House documentary on the 
subject said that “the executive branch 
should be organized around major pur- 
poses of Government.” 

The new super-Departments would 
deal with domestic problems in these 
areas: human resources, • natural re- 
sources, community development and 
economic affairs. 

Programs dealing with people-such 
as education, welfare, health, manpow- 
er training, social security and unem- 
ployment insurance— would come under 
a Human Resources Department. 

Other programs— those dealing with 
urban renewal, rural development, city 
planning, hospital construction, mass- 
transit systems and urban highways— 



— 'Crockett in "Washington Star-News" 

“JUST WORKING ON MY GOVERN- 
MENT-REORGANIZATION PLAN.” 


would he assigned to a Department of 
Community Development. 

A Natural Resources Department 
would guide land use, soil conservation, 
energy sources and minerals, water re- 
sources and marine technology, public 
works, recreation and civilian atomic 
energy. 

Under an Economic Affairs Depart- 
ment would come many existing func- 
■ tions of the Commerce, Labor and 
Transportation Departments, along with 
the Tariff Commission and Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The Agriculture Department would 
be retained as a separate entity, hut 
would he limited to dealing with farm- 
commodity production and marketing 
programs. Its present operations arc 
much broader. 

These Federal Departments would he 
abolished: Interior; Commerce; Labor; 
Health, Education and Welfare; Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and Trans- 
portation. 

Originally, the Ash Council proposed 
to leave intact the existing Departments 
of State, Treasury, Defense and Justice. 

Recently, President Nixon reportedly 
has been focusing on shaking up the 
State Department, leading to spccula- 
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BV JOHN F. LAWRENCE 

' Timet VVashinslon Bureau Chief 

.MIAMI' BEAC’JI— It. is 

• not a big vote grabber but 
there is one pci project 
that President Nixon is 
determined to pursue il he 
gets a Second term: major 
reform in the control of 
the, bureaucracy. 

v" The President wants to 
Ticcp the '.major depart- 
ments- of government.' fo- 
veured more elos'cly on ' 
7\yhi(e House policy, ac- 
cording to a top adviser. It 
.Is a long-standing concern, 

■ t,hat has been heightened 
-by 'some' frustration over 
: bow the bureaucrats have 
-/performed during his first 
term, 

.lust h<)w strongly the 
■ President feels about such 
reform is indicated by' 
'John D. Ehrliehman, his 
. chief- adviser for domestic 

affaifs. . 

• * 

• ' Ehrliehman complained 
in an interview that as it is 
now, many- Cabinet depu- 
ties are ' sworn in "and 
then the next time you sec 
them is at the Christmas 
party. They go off and 
marry the natives."' 

In less colorful terms, 
Ehrliehman believes that. 
Mb ere is a tendency for dc- 
Cpiirtmcnt officials, includ- 
ling Cabinet officers, to he 
heavily influenced by the 
thinking and the momen- 
tum — or lack thereof— of 


the existing staff and- oper- 
ations of their own depart- 
ments. . 

"There shouldn't lie a lot 
of leeway in following the 
President's policies,” he 
said. "Jl should lie like 
a corporation, where the 
executive vice presidents 
(the Cabinet officers) are 
tied closely to the chief ex- 
ecutive, or to put it in ex- ■ 
Ireme terms, when he says 
jump, they only ask how 
high/' 

Goal Is Unify 

Ehrliehman is not ruling 
rut give and lake. Rather, 
he is looking for a unity 
and consistency of pur- 
pose that would enable the 
Administration to estab- 
lish more precise goals 
and have the various dc- / . 
pertinents i m p 1 c m e n t 
them more rapidly. 

How to bring this about 
has not been entirely laid 
out. 

But Ehrliehman, 'whose " 
job at times has been to 
cal) in Cabinet officers and 
chief deputies to express 
p r c sidential displeasure 
with actions seemingly far 
afield from presidential 
policy, will likely play a 
key role, , 

So xv ik Caspar Weinber- 
ger, who replaced George 
P. Shultz as director of the 
Office of Management and 
Budget earlier this year. 


Mr. Nixon last, year pro- 
posed a reorganization of 
the executive departments 
that xvnuld create four 
new Cabinet-level agen- 
cies to replace seven exist- 
ing ones, ' " 

The historic depart- 
ments of State, Defense, 
Justice and T reasury 
would remain but the four 
new ones— dealing with 
national resources, com- 
munity development, hu- 
man resources and eco- 
nomic affairs — would take 
over responsibilities now 
spread through the other 
seven departments as well 
as some now allotted to. in- 
dependent agencies. Con- 
gress has virtually ignored 
this idea, however. 

P owe r ■ Fragmented 

In proposing' the plan 
ihe President complained 
that, the federal govern- 
ment "promises much but. 
it docs 'not deliver what it 
promises." Power is "ex- 
ceedingly fragmented and 
broadly scattered through- 
out the federal establish- 
ment. . . . 

"it. is extremely difficult 
for cither the Congress or 
the President to see their 
intentions carried out 
when lines of responsibili- 
ty' are as tangled and am- 
biguous as they arc in 
nf any policy areas," he 
said. 


ieyona ms raorm pian, 
however, Mr. Nixon wants 
jus appointees as well as 
nonpolitical civil servants 
•to respond with greater 
urgency to his policy deci- 
sions. 

Tentatively, 3‘lhillchman 
envisions a coordination 
system based on the ap- 
pointment, of a key deputy 
to each department who 
would ' have the specific; 
task of coming to the 
White House frequently 
for policy sessions. 

"Right after the election 
there' ought, to lie a meet- 
ing of Ml of the political 
appointees at xviiich we 
lay out what out goals are, 
where vve xvant to- lie in 
four years, he. said. "Then 
some effort could be made 
■ to measure progress along 
the road in the interven- 
ing period." 

Some new coordination 
already has been built into 
the ■ system by the tw.o- 
yeai'ml'd office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. Region- 
al offices now pull togclh- 

• er such things as the di- 
. saster relief efforts of va- 
rious arms of the govern* 
m e n t. Weinberger h a s 
plans for creating a daily 
- "domestic situation re- 
port" of the type the CIA 
and other groups compile 
on foreign and military 
matters. 

W e i n b erger believes 
fewer persons running in- 
dividual programs could 
' be more responsive to the 
President and thus make 
t h e bureaucracy more 

■ flexible and able to react 
more quickly to meet the 
public's needs. 

Mr. Nixon's dissatisfac- 
t i o n \v i t h bureaucrats, 
reinforced by similar ?en- 

■ timenls of Henry A. Kis- 
singer, bis national securi- 
ty adviser, was reported 
long before he became 
President. He and the 
bureaucrats were at log- 
gerheads almost from the 
start of his Washington 
career when, as a young 
congressman, he pushed 
for the conviction of Alger 
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STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE BOARD 

August 1972 : • 


THE 

PRESIDENT 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
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BOUT THIRTY MILKS NORTHEAST of CIA head- 

y. quarters in Langley, Virginia, riglil off the 
n, Baltimore-Washington expressway overlooking 
the flat Maryland countryside, stands a large 
three story building known informally as the “cookie fac- 
tory.” It’s officially known as Ft. George G. Meade, head- 
quarters of (he National Security Agency. 

Three fences surround the headquarters. The inner 
and outer barriers are topped with barbed wire, the middle 
one is a five-strand electrified wire. Four gatehouses span- 
ning the complex at regular intervals house specially- 
trained marine guards. Those allowed access all wear irri- 
dcscent 1. D. badges — green for “top secret crypto,” red 
for “secret crypto.” Even the janitors arc cleared for secret 
codeword material. Once inside, you enter the world's 
longest “corridor”— 980 feet long by 560 feet wide. And 
all along the corridor arc more marine guards, protecting 


the doors of key NS A offices. At 1/100,000 square 
feet, it is larger than CIA headquarters, 1,135,000 
square feel. Only the State Department and the Pentagon 
and the new headquarters planned for the FBI are more 
spacious. But the DJUNSA building (Director, National 
Security Agency) can be further distinguished from the. 
headquarters buildings of these other giant bureaucracies 
—it has no windows. Another palace of paranoia? No. 
For D1RNSA is the command center for the largest, most 
sensitive and far-flung intelligence gathering apparatus in 
the world’s history. Here, and in the nine-story Opera- 
tions Building Annex, upwards of 15,000 employees work 
to break the military, diplomatic and commercial . codes 
of every nation in the world, analyze the de-c'rypted mes- 
sages, and send on the results to the rest of the U.S. in- 
telligence community. 

Far less widely known than the CIA, whose Director 


STATINTL 
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SAN FRANCISCO (AP) — 
Government officials have de- 
clined comment on a Ram- 
parts magazine article which 
says U.S. intelligence, can pin- 
point the location of Soviet 
military and spacecraft and 
can break all the Soviet mili- 
tary codes. 

A While House spokesman in 
San Clemente, Calif., the De- 
partment of Defense in Wash- 
ington and a spokesman for 
■ he National- Security Agency 
at Ft. Meade, Md:, would not 
respond, to .the article, entitled 
“U.S. Tspionage: A Memoir.’’ 

The article, appearing in 
Ramparts’ August issue which 
went on newstands today, is 
based on an interview with a • 
man purported to be a former 
NSA analyst. 

The ex-analyst, identified by 
a spokesman for the magazine 
as “Winslow Peck,” — a pseu- 
donym — is quoted as saying 
high-flying jets routinely make 
flights’ over Russian territory 
to lest Soviet reactions. 

• Olliers Deny Account 

While tbs Defense Depart- 
ment refused comment, as is 
customary in intelligence mat- 
ers, o t h e r knowledgeable 
sources denied that U.S. 
planes fly over Russia gather- 
ing intelligence data. 

The sources said the United 
States has not relied on intelli- 
gence flights over Soviet and 
Communist Chinese territory 
sjnee the earlyy l9B0s, because 
it has sent aloft reconnaiss- 
ance satellites, which transmit 
pictures and monitor radio 
and other communications 
forms. 

Contacted in San Diego at a 
telephone number supplied by 
Ramparts, a man' who said he 
was “Peck,” 26, refused to 
give his real name but said lie 


was assigned too NSA for 3’ 
years after enlisting in the Air 
Force in 19G6. He said be lives 
in Washington, D.C., but now 
is on-vacation in California. 

He said he was sergeant 
when he quit, because lie was 
disillusioned in Vietnam. 

Monitoring Cited 

The Ramparts article said 
the United States monitors ev- 
ery government in the world , 
including its allies, and listens 
in on all transatlantic tele- 
phone calls to or from. this 
country, even those by private . 
citizens. 

The monitoring includes dip- 
lomatic communications of al- 
lies — including interception ■ 
of British communications 
through monitoring conducted 
at U.S. bases in England, Peck 
said. 

“As far as the Soviet Union 
is concerned we know .the 
whereabouts at any given time 
of all its aircraft, exclusive of 
small private planes, and its 
naval forces, including its mis- 
sile-firing submarines,” the 
former analyst said inlhe arti- 
cle. 

“The fact is that we’re able 
to break every code they’ve 
got, understand every type of 
communications . equipment 
and encipher i n g device 
they’ve got,” lie added. 

The magazine said NSA, es- 
tablished "in 1952, employes 
about 15,000 servicemen and 
civilians at its Ft. Meade 
headquarters and about 90,000 
around the world. NSA’s main 
mission is code cracking and 
communications intelligence. 

In the article tho former an- 
alyst said that SO percent of all 
“viable U.S. intelligence” 
comes from NSA-monitored 
communications. 

Some who were asked to 


comment about the story said 
Peck seemed to claim far 
more knowledge than be could 
have gained in an enlisted ca- 
pacity. 

The New York Times report- 
ed that a veteran of 30 years’ 
service in intelligence said of 
Peck: 

“He's obviously familiar 
with the NSA — its organiza- 
tion, operations and many of 
its techniques. But no sergeant 
in his early 20s would know 
how intelligence is handled at 
the White House level, what 
NSA material is used ofr dis- 
carded by the President or 
more than just the fringes 
about CIA operations.” 

David Kahn, author of “The 
Codebreakcrs” and a leading 
authority on cryptoanalysis, 
said, in a telephone interview 
that the ramparts article 
“represents much new infor- 
mation that rings true to. me 
and seems correct.” However, 
lie challenged some points, 
specifically" Peck’s assertion 
that the agency’s experts are 
able to “break every Soviet 
code with remarkable suc- 
cess.” 

Top-grade Soviet foreign 
ministry code systems “have 
been unbreakable .since teh 
1930 's,” Kahn said, lie added 
that it was “highly unlikely 
that they have switched to 
breakable codes..’’ 

Peck said in Ramparts that 
ho briefed theii-Vice .President 


Hubert H. Humphrey on the 
Soviet tactical air force in 3967 
and once listened to a tearful 
conversation between Soviet 
Premier Alexei Kosygin and a 
Russian cosmonaut about to 
be killed during re-entry. 

Ramparts, a liberal monthly 
journal which features investi- 
gative, articles, employs about. 
CO persons and has its editorial 
offices in Berkeley, Calif. 
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Washington 

_ U.S. intelligence offi- 
cials have established a 
committee to keep track 
of Soviet observance of 
the terms of the strategic 
arms limitation treaty 
signed in Moscow May 26. 

.. The -five-man committee is 
to begin functioning on July 
1. the cutoff date agreed 
upon by the two govern- 
ments for the construction of 
new sites for offensive mis- 
siles in the United Slates 
and the Soviet Union. 

Administration officials 
said that the committee was 
set up to avoid the repetition 
on a broader scale of the vi- 
olation of the Suez Canal 
truce in August 1970, when 
the Soviet Union and Egypt 
moved into position SAM-2 
and SAM-3 antiaircraft mis- 
siles .after the cease-fire 
•.with Israel. 

At that time, U.S. intelli- 
gence. services were unpre- 
pared to monitor through 
aerial and satellite observa- 
tion, and other means, So- 
viet and Egyptian fulfill- 
ment of the truce terms. 

This was a source of ma- 


jor embarrassment to the 

U. S., which had negotiated 
the truce, and the incident 
nearly led to the collapse of 
the cease-fire. 

The new committee, offi- 
cials said, is to be beaded by 
Lieutenant Genera! Vernon 
A. Walters, deputy director 
of central intelligence. 

Its members are to be 
Lieutenant General Donald 

V. Bennett, head of the de- 
fense intelligence agenev; 
Bay S. Cline, director of the 
State Department’s intelli- 
gence and research agency; 
A n d r e w Marshall, intelli- 
gence coordinator of the Na- 
tional Security Council at 
the White House; and a CIA 
official still to be deslgnal- 
ed. 

The Moscow agreements 
on the limitation of defen- 
sive and offensive nuclear 
■ on pons formally come into 
foree on ratification by the 
U.S. Senate and the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

However, both sides have 
agreed to abide by the trea- 
ty from the date it was 
signed. 

_ - L-A. Times Service 
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Infelligence Oversight 

CIA: CONGRESS IN DARK ABOUT ACTIVITIES, SPENDING 


Since the Central Intelligence Agency was given 
authority in 1949 to operate without normal legislative 
oversight, an uneasy tension has existed between an un- 
informed Congress and an uninformative CIA. 

In the last two decades nearly 200 bills aimed at 
making the CIA more accountable to the legislative 
branch have been introduced. Two such bills have been 
reported from committee. None has been adopted. 

Some members of Congress insist they should know 
more about the CIA and about what the CIA knows. 
Clandestine military operations in Laos which were run 
by the CIA provided Congress with an opportunity to 
ask questions about the intelligence operation during 1971. 
(Congress and Laos, p. 68) 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), a member of the 
Armed Services Intelligence Operations Subcommittee 
and chairman of the Foreign Relations subcommittee 
dealing with U.S. commitments abroad, briefed the 
Senate June 7, 1971, behind closed doors on CIA involve- 
ment in Laos. He based his briefing on a staff report. 

He told the Senate in that closed session: “In all my 
committees there is no real knowledge of what is going on 
in Laos. We do not know the cost of the bombing. We do 
not know about the people we maintain there. It is a 
secret war.” 

As a member ol two key subcommittees dealing with 
the activities of the CIA, Symington should be privv to 
more classified information about the agency than most 
other members of Congress. But Symington told the Sen- 
ate he had to dispatch two committee staff members to 
Laos in order to find out what the CIA was doing. 

If Symington did not know what the CIA was doing, 
then what kind of oversight function could Congress 
exercise over the super-secret organization? 

A Congressional Quarterly examination of the over- 
sight system exercised by the legislative branch, a study 
ol sanitized secret documents relating to the CIA and 
interviews wit h key staff members and members of Con- 
gress indicated that the real power to gain knowledge 
about CIA activities and expenditures rests in the hands 
ol lour powerful committee chairmen and several key 
members of their committees— Senate and House Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees. 

I he extent to which these men exercise their power 
in ferreting out the details of what the CIA does with its 
secret appropriation determines the quality of legislative 
oversight on this executive agency that Congress voted 
into existence 25 years ago. 


The CIA Answers to... 

As established by the National Security Act of 1917 
1 1 b 80-2.21), the Central Intelligence Agency was ac- 
countable to the President and the National Security 


Council. In the original Act there was no language which 
excluded the agency from scrutiny by Congress, but also 
no provision which required such examination. 

To clear up any confusion as to the legislative intent 
of the 1947 law, Congress passed the 1949 Central Intel- 
ligence Act (PL 81-110) which exempted the CIA from all 
federal laws requiring disclosure of the “functions, names, 
official titles, salaries or numbers of personnel” employed 
by the agency. The law gave the CIA director power to 
spend money “without regard to the provisions of law 
and regulations relating to the expenditure of govern- 
ment funds.” Since the CIA became a functioning organi- 
zation in 1949, its budgeted funds have been submerged 
into the general accounts of other government agencies, 
hidden from the scrutiny of the public and all' but a se- 
lect group of ranking members of Congress. 

THE SENATE 

In the Senate, the system by which committees 
check on CIA activities and budget requests is straight- 
forward. Nine men — on two committees --hold positions 
of seniority which allow them to participate in the regular 
annual legislative oversight function. Other committees 
are briefed by the CIA, but only on topical matters and 
not on a regular basis. 

Appropriations. William W. Woodruff, counsel 
for the Senate Appropriations Committee and the only 
staff man for the oversight subcommittee, explained that 
when the CIA comes before the five-man subcommittee, 
more is discussed than just the CIA’s budget. 

We look to the CIA for the best intelligence on the 
Defense Department budget that you can get,” Woodruff 
said. He said that CIA Director Richard Helms provided 
the subcommittee with his estimate of budget needs for 
all government intelligence operations. 

Woodruff explained that although the oversight 
subcommittee was responsible for reviewing the CIA bud- 
get, any substantive legislation dealing with the agency 
would originate in the Armed Services Committee, not 
Appropriations. 

No transcripts are kept when the CIA representative 
(usually Helms) testifies before the subcommittee. Wood- 
ruff said the material covered in the hearings was so 
highly classified that any transcripts would have to be 
kepi under armed guard 24 hours a day. Woodruff does 
take detailed notes on the sessions, however, which are 
held lor him by the CIA. "All I have to do is call,” he 
said, “and they're on my desk in an hour." 

Armed Services. “The CIA budget itself docs not 
legally require any review by Congress,” said T. Edward 
Braswell, chief counsel for the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and the only staff man used bv the Intelli- 
gence Operations Subcommittee. 
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The role of the Armed Services Committee is not to 
examine the CIA’s budget, Braswell said, but rather to 
review the programs for which the appropriated funds pay. 
10-70 e minKt0n told Congressional Quarterly in early 
1972 that the Armed Services oversight subcommittee had 
not met for 18 months, but that Chairman John C. Sten- 
nts (D Miss.) had been taking care of the subcommittee’s 
business by himself primarily. 

“The people who run the CIA budget are the five 
senior members of the Appropriations Committee ” 
Symington said. That included both Stennis and Ma’r- 
garet Chase Smith (R Maine), ranking minority member 
ot the Armed Services Committee. (Box p. 19) 

“I can find out anything from Mr. Helms (CIA direc- 
tor) that I want to find out because we’re friends but 
that s not the proper way to do it,” Symington continued 

As a member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and the ranking member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee l am denied the details of the money being spent by 
the Central Intelligence Agency.’’ Symington would not 
deny that he knew details of the CIA budget, only that he 
was denied the information when he went through proper 
committee channels. 

“The budget is gone into more thoroughly than 
people (on the committee) would admit,” Braswell ex- 
plained. It s just reviewed in a different way than say 
the - State Department’s budget is.” The committee’s 
chief counsel said the budget review was conducted by 
a very select group.. .more select than the five-man 
subcommittee.” 

Foreign Relations. Since the CIA never has been 
recognized officially as an agency involved in making 
foreign policy, the operations of the agency have not 
regularly, been scrutinized by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee^ The Armed Services Committee reviews the 
agency s program annually because threats to the United' 
States, against which the CIA guards, traditionally have 
men military in nature. The Appropriations Committee 
checks on the CIA’s budget because the committee ex- 
amines all money requests of government agencies- the 
CIA provides valuable intelligence on Pentagon programs 
about which the committee has an interest. In 1967 the 
oreign Relations Committee became a newcomer into 
the circle of CIA-knowledgeable committees. 

In the spring bf 1967, secret CIA aid for student activ- 
ities became the cover story for Ramparts magazine The 
national press picked up the story and soon it became 
widely known that the CIA had been contributing monev 
to the National Student Association (NSA) and other 
tax-exempt foundations and was playing more than a 
casual role in jockeying CIA personnel into leadership 
positions in the various organizations. 

The response in Congress to the NSA storv was the 
introduction of seven bills in one month-all ' aimed at 
allowing Congress a closer look at the CIA. One pro- 
^ sal : sponsored by Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D Minn. 
1J0J-71), would have involved an investigation of I he 
CIA ay a select committee armed with subpoena 
power. A proposal to set up a similar oversight and investi- 
gating committee had been killed in 1966 on a procedural 
ruling regarding committee jurisdiction. With the new 
series of embarrassing CIA revelations, the McCarthy 
pioposal posed a threat to the long-standing oversight 
system. ” 
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'I Have Not Inquired' 

t The following exchange was excerpted from the 
Nov. 23, 1971, Senate debate over a floor amend- 
ment to place a $4-billion annual ceiling on U S 
intelligence activities. 

Allen J. hllender (D La.), chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and head of its five-man 
Intelligence Operations Subcommittee, discussed his 
knowledge of CIA-run operations in Laos with J W 
Fulbright (D Ark.) and Alan Cranston (I) Calif.)! 

Fulbright: “Would the Senator (Ellender) say 
that before the creation of the army in Laos they 
(the CIA) came before the committee and the com- 
mittee knew of it and approved it?" 

Ellender: “Probably so.” 

Fulbright: “Did the Senator approve it?” 

Ellender: It was not — I did not know anything 
about it.” & 

Fulbright. So the whole idea of Congress de- 
claring war is really circumvented by such a proce- 
dure, is it not?” 

Ellender: “Well, Mr. President, I wish to sav 
that—” 

Fulbright: “Is it not?” 

Ellender: “No, I do not think so.” 

Fulbright: Well, if you can create an army and 
support it through the CIA, without anyone knowing 
about it, I do not know why it is not...” 

Ellender: “I wish to say that I do not know. I 
never asked, to begin with, whether or not there were 
any funds to carry on the war in this sum the CIA 
asked for. It never dawned on me to ask about it. I 
did see it publicized in the newspaper some time 
ago.” 

Cranston: “...the chairman stated that he never 
would have thought ot even asking about CIA funds 
being used to conduct the war in Laos.,.. I would 
like to ask the Senator if, since then, he has inquired 
and now knows whether that is being done?” 

Ellender: “I have not inquired.” 

Cranston: “You do not know, in fact?” 

Ellender: “No.” 

Cranston: “As you are one of the five men privy 
to this information, in fact you are the number-one 
man of the live men who would know, then who would 
know what happened to this money? The fact is 
not even the five men know the facts in the situation ’ 

Ellender: “Probably not.” 


* ,, D ° n 1 fenderson, a Foreign Relations Committee 
staff member, said that in an effort to undermine support 
for the McCarthy bill, the Foreign Relations Committee 
was mvited to send three members to all CIA joint 
briefings held by the Armed Services and Appropriations 
Lommittees. 1 he original members were J. W. Fulbright 
D Ark.), Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) and Bourke 'b. 
Iickenlooper (R Iowa), who was replaced by George 
Aiken (R\t.) when Hickenlooper retired in 1968. 

Woodruff, counsel for the Appropriations Committee 
said that the committee had not met jointlv on CIA busi- 
ness with the Appropriations Committee for at least one 
year. “Maybe it’s been two years,” he said, “I'm not sure.” 
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CIA Director Helms, however, appeared before the 
Foreign Relations Committee for special briefings in 1971 
and 1972. 

“I have known,” Fulbright told the Senate during the 
June 7 closed session, “and several (other) Senators have 
known about this secret army (in Laos). Mr. Helms testi- 
fied about it. He gave the impression of being more can- 
did than most of the people we have had before the 
committee in this whole operation. I did not know enough 
to ask him everything I should have....” 

THE HOUSE 

Two committees in the House acknowledge that 
they participate in oversight of the CIA — Armed Services 
and Appropriations. The Armed Services Committee has 
a five-man subcommittee reviewing the programs of all 
intelligence organizations. The Appropriations Committee 
refused to say who on the committee reviews the CIA 
budget. 

Armed Services. A subcommittee formed in July 
1971 filled a hole on the committee that was left since 
F. Edward Hebert (D La.) reorganized the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee and abolished the CIA Oversight 
Subcommittee that had been run by the late L. Mendel 
Rivers, chairman of the committee until his death Dec. 
28, 1970. 

Hebert’s plan was to democratize the committee by 
allowing all to hear what the CIA was doing instead of 
just a select group of senior members. Freshman commit- 
tee member Michael Harrington (D Mass.) said that 
Hebert was making an honest attempt to spread the 
authority, but the full comrhittee CIA briefings were 
still superficial. “To say that the committee was per- 
forming any real oversight function was a fiction,” 
Harrington said. 

When Helms came before the full committee, Har- 
rington asked what the CIA budget was. Helms said that 
George Mahon (D Texas), chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, had instructed him not to reveal any bud- 
get figures unless Armed Services Chairman Hebert 
requested the information. Hebert said “no” according to 
Harrington and the budget figures were not disclosed. 

As in the Senate, the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee is responsible more for what the CIA does than how 
much it spends, according to the committee’s chief 
counsel, John R. Blandford. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee does not meet jointly for CIA briefings with the 
Appropriations Committee or with the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Blandford said. 

The new subcommittee, responsible for reviewing 
all aspects of intelligence operations, was put under the 
leadership of Lucien N. Nedzi (D Mich.) — a leading 
House opponent of the Indochina war and critic of Penta- 
gon spending. Hebert said he chose Nedzi “because he’s a 
good man, even though we’re opposed philosophically.” 
Hebert’s predecessor as committee chairman, Mendel 
Rivers, regarded the oversight subcommittee as so im- 
portant he named himself as subcommittee chairman. 
Nedzi said that Hebert had placed no restrictions on how 
the subcommittee should be run or what it should cover. 

Appropriations. In interviews with two staff mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Committee, Congressional 
Quarterly learned that the membership of the intelli- 
gence oversight subcommittee was confidential. When 


CIA Oversight Subcommittees 

Four subcommittees have the official function of 
monitoring Central Intelligence Agency programs 
and passing judgment on the agency’s budget before 
the figures are submerged in the general budget. 

Senate. Armed Services Committee, Central 
Intelligence Subcommittee (review’s CIA programs, 
not the budget) — *John C. Stennis (D Miss.), Stuart 
Symington (D Mo.), Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.), 
Peter H. Dominick (R Colo.) and Barry Goldwater 
(R Ariz.); 

Appropriations Committee, Intelligence Opera- 
tions Subcommittee comprised of the five ranking 
members on the Defense Subcommittee — *Allen J. 
Ellender (D La.), John L. McClellan (D Ark.), Sten- 
nis, Milton R. Young (R N.D.), Margaret Chase 
Smith (R Maine); 

Foreign Relations Committee in 1967 was invited 
by Stennis and Ellender to send three members to 
any joint briefings of the Appropriations and Armed 
Services oversight subcommittees. The three mem- 
bers were J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.), George D. Aiken 
(R Vt.) and Mike Mansfield (D Mont.). There have 
been no joint meetings in at least the last year. 
However, CIA Director Richard Helms did appear 
once in March before a Foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee. 

House. Armed Services Committee, Intel- 
ligence Operations Subcommittee (created in July) — 
*Lucien N. Nedzi (D Mich.), William G. Bray (R Ind.), 
Alvin E. O’Konski (R Wis.), O. C. Fisher (D Texas),' 
Melvin Price (D 111.), .with ex officio members F. 
Edward Hebert (D La.) and Leslie C. Arends (R 111.). 

Appropriations Committee, Intelligence Opera- 
tions Subcommittee — membership undisclosed. 
Believed to be the five ranking members of the 
Defense Subcommittee headed by committee chair- 
man George Mahon (D Texas). Also would include 
Robert L. F. Sikes (D Fla.), Jamie L. Whitten (D 
Miss.), William E. Minshall (R Ohio), John J. Rhodes 

(R Ariz.). * Indicate* subcommittee chairman. 


asked why the membership was a secret, Paul Wilson, 
staff director, said: “Because that’s the way it’s always 
been. ’’’Ralph Preston, a staff man for the Defense Sub- 
committee, said the information was a secret, but ad- 
mitted that more members than just Chairman Mahon 
were responsible for reviewing the agency’s budget. 

Rep. Harrington said he has requested the compo- 
sition of the subcommittee and has been refused the in- 
formation. “I’m just sure the CIA committee consists of 
the five ranking members of Mahon’s subcommittee on 
defense,” Harrington said. (Box this page) 

Quality of Congress' Oversight 

Because most members of Congress have not been 
aware of what the CIA was planning until long after (he 
agency had already acted, more than one Senator or 
House member has made embarrassing statements out of 
line with fact. 
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Former Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore. 1945-69), a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee, took the 
Senate floor April 20, 1961— five days after the Cuban 
Bay of Pigs invasion— and said: “There is not a scintilla 
of evidence that the U.S. government has intervened in 
the sporadic rebellion which has occurred inside Cuba. 
That rebellion has been aided from outside by Cuban 
rebel refugees who have sought to overthrow the Castro 
regime.” 

Four days later Morse admitted: “We now know 
that there has been a covert program under way to be of 
assistance to the Cuban exiles in an invasion of Cuba and 
that assistance was given by the United States govern- 
ment. We did not know at the legislative level, through 
the responsible committees of the Senate, what the pro- 
gram and the policies of the CIA really were.” 

The Morse speech, delivered nine days after the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, was the first mention ‘in either the 
House or Senate of U.S. involvement in the invasion at- 
tempt. 

While explaining the details of the Central Intelli- 
gence Act of 1949, former Sen. Millard E. Tydings (D Md 
1927-51) said in a May 27, 1949, floor speech: “The bill 
relates entirely to matters external to the United States; 
it has nothing to do with internal America. It relates to 
the gathering of facts and information beyond the borders 
of the United States. It has no application to the domestic 
scene in any manner, shape or form.” 

. Committee investigations into tax-exempt founda- 
tions in 1964 produced an informal report issued by Rep 
Wright Patman (D Texas) labeling the Kaplan Fund as 
a conduit, for CIA money. The fund described its purposes 
in its charter as to “strengthen democracy at home.” 

I atinan later agreed to drop the committee investigation 
saying, “No matter of interest to the subcommittee re- 
lating to the CIA existed.” 

In the spring of 1967, another example of domestic 
CIA programming emerged as it became known that the 
National Student Association was receiving money from 
the CIA and that the agency had been involved in manip- 
ulating the leadership of the student organization. 

Laos, Another illustration of congressional ignor- 
ance of CIA activities was in the series of revelations 
which came from the June 7, 1971, closed Senate session 
briefing on Laos requested by Symington. 

Three times during (he two-hour session, Symington 
a member of the Armed Services subcommittee on CIA 
oversight, said that although he knew the CIA was con- 
ducting operations in Laos, he did not know how exten- 
sive the program was. 

“Nobody knows,” Symington said, "the amounts the 
CIA is spending while under orders from the executive 
branch to continue to supervise and direct this long and 
ravaging war (in Laos).” 

Minutes after Symington said that in all of his sub- 
committees— which included the Armed Services Intel- 
ligence Subcommittee under the chairmanship of John C. 

St emus (1) Miss.) —there was “no real knowledge about 
what is going on in Laos." Stennis took the floor and said: 

Fhe CIA has justified its budget to our subcommittee 
and as always they have come with expenditures right, 
m line with what they were authorized expressly to 
do. ...They (CIA) have told us from time to time about 
their activities in Laos.” 
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Intelligence Reorganization 

In a move to trim costs and improve the output of 
the U.S. global intelligence system, President Nixon 
Nov. 5, 1971, disclosed details of a reorganization 
plan for the nation’s intelligence program. The plan 
contained the following changes: 

• It gave authority to Richard Helms, Director of 
Central Intelligence, to review the budgets of the 
CIA, the FBI, units within the Defense and State De- 
partments and the Atomic Energy Commission. It was 
believed $l-billion could be cut from the $5-billion to 
$6-billion the U.S. spends yearly to ascertain Soviet 
and Chinese Communist military developments. 

• It created a new intelligence subcommittee under 
the National Security Council to tailor the results 
of the nations vast overseas intelligence network 
closer to the needs of the President and his top staff. 

• It created a “net assessment group” inside the 
National Security Council to compare over-all 
U.S.S.R. forces and capabilities with those of the U.S. 

° It created an Intelligence Resources Advisory 
Committee headed by Helms to advise on the pre- 
paration of a consolidated program budget. This would 
permit Helms to see the Department of Defense in- 
telligence budget— estimated to be 80 percent of 
everything the U.S. spends for intelligence— and ad- 
vise on it before its submission. 


It has been said that we all know about what the 
CIA is doing,” Fulbright retorted. “I have been on the 
CIA oversight committee and I have never seen any de- 
tailed figures (on Laos) whatever.” 

Stennis said that the secret report on CIA activity 
in Laos, compiled by Foreign Relations Committee staff 
members, contained some information he was not familiar 
with, information he had not been told in his capacity 
as chairman of the Armed Services Intelligence Opera- 
tions Subcommittee. 

‘I think we all know,” Stennis said, “that if we are 
going to have a CIA, and we have to have a CIA, we 
cannot run it as a quilting society or something like 
that. But their money is in the clear and their forthright- 
ness, I think, is in the clear.” 

Sen. Miller criticized Symington for saying the 
Congress was appropriating money blindlv: “We should 
not leave the impression that the Senate somehow or 
other has been helpless in this matter. We are all mature 
individuals and we know what we are doing.... 

But let us not say the Senate has been hoodwinked 
or leave the impression we have been misled and have 
not known what is going on. I think we may have lacked 
information on the specifics, and the Senator (Symington) 
is pulling out information on specifics, but the Senators 
who voted on these appropriations for the CIA voted for 
them with our eyes wide open, knowing what we were 
doing. Maybe we should change it. It is something lor 
future debate.” 

“I would be the last to say he (Miller) had been 
hoodwinked, Symington commented, “or that any 
other member of the Senate had been hoodwinked. But 
I have been hoodwinked, and I want the Senate to know 
this afternoon that that is the case.” 
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VICTOR MARCI3STTI 

Mr. Marchetti was on the director’s staff of the CIA when 
he resigned from the agency two years ago. Since then, his 
novel The Rope-Dancer has been published by Grosset &. 
Dunlap; he is now working on a book-length critical analysis 
of the CIA. 


After the Bay of 
feel the sting of Pre 
the agency had its 
because it failed in 
overthrow Castro. ( 
the top of the agenc 
committee, which ti< 
tration, the agency . 
tices. Throughout th 
tine operations again 


When the Nation: 
the CIA in 1967, s 
exposed the agency’ 
labor and cultural < 



The Central Intelligence Agency’s role in U.S. foreign af- 
fairs is, like the organization itself, clouded by secrecy 
and confused by misconceptions, many of them deliberately the same time, and i 
promoted by the CIA with the cooperation of the news agency deeply involv 
media. Thus to understand the covert mission of this ing regimes in Laos 
agency and to estimate its value to the political leadership, 
one must brush myths aside and penetrate to the sources 
and circumstances from which the agency draws its au- 
thority and support. The CIA is no accidental, romantic 
aberration; it is exactly what those who govern the country funding conduits, nc 
intend it to bc‘ — the clandestine mechanism whereby the tried to restrict the 
executive branch influences the internal affairs of other Senator Fulbright’s a 
nations. • . trol over the CIA hi 

In conducting; such operations, particularly those that was simply told by P 
arc inherently risky, the CIA acts at the direction and with and get on with its bi 
the approval of the President or his Special Assistant for formed to look into 
National Security Affairs. Before initiating action in the Secretary of State, th 
field, the agency almost invariably establishes that its oper- of the CIA. Some ( 
ational plans accord with the aims of the 'administration because they had be 
and, when possible, the sympathies of Congressional lead- -l° n £p r thought worth 
ers. (Sometimes the endorsement or assistance of influen- continued under improved cover. A tew of the larger 
tial individuals and institutions outside government is also operations went on under almost open CIA sponsorship, 
sought.) CIA directors have been remarkably well aware ^ a< ^° ^ ree E uro P c > Radio Liberty and Air America being 
of the dangers they court, both personally and for the examples.. And all the while, the CIA was conducting a 
agency, by not gaining specific official sanction for their 5500 million-a-year private war in Laos and pacification/ 
covert operations. They are, accordingly, often more care- assassination programs in Vietnam, 
ful than are administrators in other areas of the bureau- . 

cracy to inform the White Hous,c of their activities and to . * reorganization of the U.S. intelligence comrnu- 

‘ seek Presidential blessing. To take the blame publicly mty late last year in no way altered the CIA s .mission as 
for an occasional operational blunder is a small price to dle clandestine action arm of American foreign policy, 
pay in return for the protection of the Chief Executive and the few changes are intended to improve the finan- 

the men u-hn rnntrni fhr« rnnarp^c cial management of the community, especially in the mili- 

m^iSrn^l^rViewed by many as an ** intelligence services where growth and the technical 
outrageous blunder by the CIA, wrecking the Eisenhower- «* ts of , Meeting information are almost out of control 
Khrushchev summit conference in Paris and setting U.S.- ° ther altcrat . l0r J s are designed to improve the meshing of 
Soviet relations back several years. Within the inner circles th ® community s product with national security planning 

of the administration, however, the shoot-down was and t0 P rovlde th , e Wh ' te House Wlth / raatcr c ° ntro1 
shrugged off as just one of those things that happen in the ov f operations policy. However, none of that implies a 
chancy business of intelligence. After attempts to deny reduction of the CIA s role in covert foreign policy action, 
responsibility for the action had failed, the President openly Ia ^ the extc , nsive f rcv ' cw conducted by the White House 

1 * 3 | * ’’ rfnll in nr/imnricn roi* th a rnArnnn rtrmii h A<irn li> a. n 

defended and even praised the work of the CIA, although 


for obvious political reasons he avoided noting that he had 
authorized the disastrous flight. The U-2 program against 
the USSR was canceled, but work on its foiiow-on system, 
the A-l 1 (now the SR-7I,) was speeded up. Only the 
launching of the reconnaissance satellites put an end to 
espionage against the Soviet Union by manned aircraft. 
The A-l 1 development program was completed, neverthe- 
less, on the premise that it, as well as the U-2, might be 
useful elsewhere. 


staff in preparation for the reorganization drew heavily on 
advice provided by the CIA and that given by former 
agency officials through such go-betweens as the influential 
Council on Foreign Relations. Earlier in the Nixon Admin- 
istration, the Council had responded to a similar request 
by recommending that in the future the CIA should con- 
centrate its covert pressure tactics on Latin American, 
African and Asian targets, using more foreign nationals as 
agents and relying more on private U.S. corporations and 
other institutions as covers. Nothing was said about reduc- 
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The Activities of the Central 
at Six Billion Dollars a Year 

Edward K. DeLong 
United Press International 
Washington, D.C. 



"Whenever you ore working on a problem that the military is deeply interested in C^ r 
because it's affecting one of their programs . . . and you’re not saying what they want ^ 
you to say. the browbeating starts . . . the pressure to get the report to read more like 
they want it to read. " ' ' 


(Based on a dispatch distributed by UPI 
on October 3, 1971) 

Victor Marchetti embarked 16 years ago on a ca- 
reer that was all any aspiring young spy could ask. 
But two years ago, after reaching the highest levels 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, he became dis- 
enchanted with what he perceived to be amorality, 
overwhelming military influence, waste and duplicity 
in the spy business. He quit. 

Fearing' today that the CIA may already have be- 
gun "going against the enemy within" the United 
States as they may conceive it — that is, dissi- 
dent student groups and civil rights organizations 
— Marchetti has launched a campaign for more presi-. 
dential and congressional control over the entire 
U.S. intelligence community. 

"I think we need to do this because we're getting 
into an awfully dangerous era when we have all this 
talent (for clandestine operations) in the CIA — 
and more being developed in the military, which is 
getting into clandestine "ops" (operations) — and 
there just aren't that many places any more to dis- 
play that talent," Marchetti says. 

' Running Operations Against Domestic Groups 

"The cold war is fading. So is the warinSouth- 
east Asia, except for Laos. At the same time, we're 
getting a lot of domestic problems. And there are 
,people in the CIA who — if they aren't right now 
actually already running domestic operations against 
student groups, black movements and the like — are 
certainly considering it. 

"This is going to get to be very tempting," Mar- 
chetti said in a recent interview at his comfortable 
home in Oakton. (Va.).a Washington suburb where 
many CIA men live. 

"There’ll be a great temptation for these people 
to suggest operations and for a President to approve 
them or to kind of look the other way. You have 
the 1 danger of intelligence turning against the na- 
tion itself, going against the 'the. enemy within.'” 


Offer of Job in CIA 

Through a professor secretly on the CIA payroll ^ 
as a talent scout. Marchetti netted the prize all 
would-be spies dream of — an immediate job offer 
from the CIA. The offer came during a secret meet- 
ing in a hotel room, set up by a stranger who tele- 
phoned and identified himself only >as "a friend of 
your brother." 

Marchetti spent one year as a CIA agent in the 
field and 10 more as an analyst of intelligence re- 
lating to the Soviet Union, rising through the ranks 
until he was helping prepare the national intelli- 
gence estimates for the White House. During this 
period, Marchetti says, "I was a hawk. I believed 
in what we were doing." 

Moving Up 

Then he was promoted to the executive staff of 
the CIA, moving to an office on the top floor. of 
the Agency's headquarters across the Potomac River 
from Washington. 

For three years he worked as special assistant 
to the CIA chief of plans, programs and budgeting, , 
as special assistant to the CIA’s executive direc- J 
tor, and as executive assistant to the Agency's 
deputy director, V. Adm. Rufus L. Taylor. 

"This pul me in a very rare position within the 
Agency and within the intelligence community in 
general, inTfTat I was in a place where it was be- 
ing all pulled together," Marchetti said. 

I Began To See Things I Did Not Like 

"I could see how intelligence analysis was done 
and how it fitted into the scheme of clandestine 
operations. It also gave me an opportunity to get 
a good view of the intelligence community, too: 
the National Security Agency, the DIA (Defense In- 
telligence Agency), the national reconnaissance or- 
ganization — the whole bit. And I started to see 
the politics within the community and the politics 
between the community and the outside. This change 
of perspective during those three years had a pro- 
found effect on me, because 1 began to see things I 
didn’t like." 


Marchetti speaks of the CIA from an insider's 
point of view. At Pennsylvania State University he 


deliberately prepared ,-him 
career, ' 
studies and history. 


l s ’ s fi|A-RDP8O-(M6ltl'U^Oafi(l0440miln3 views about the world 
shattered, Marchetti decided to abandon his chosen 
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STATINTL 


By Chalmers M. Roberts 


* THE CUBAN missile crisis of 1962 never 
ceases to intrigue those who Jived through it 
or had anything to do with it. And so two 
new works that add to the general knowl- 
edge are well worth reporting. One is a 
unique look at the crisis by a Communist 
diplomat then in Washington. The other is 
an analytical study by an associate professor 
at the Kennedy School of Government at 
.Harvard. 

A Janos Radvanyl was the Hungarian charge 
in Washington at the time (there was no am- 
bassador), an affable fellow with whom I had 
. much contact. On May 17, 1967, he defected, 
turning up later at Stanford where he wrote 
J “Hungary and the Super Powers” to be pub- 
lished in May by the Hoover Institution. The 
book is largely about Hungarian-American 
relations. But one chapter on the missile cri- 
sis will have far wider interest. What follows 
is from it 


Former Hungarian Diplomat Here 
Reveals Some Intriguing Background ^ ^ — 

' " ' A- & b-r As 


' On Occ. 18 Radvanyl attended the first nlst diplomats on Oct. 2ft this __Ume atUie 

Anatolyl F^Dobgn^an^he ^f^ ^€^1^ of^SmiSK 
15a& U S^lli a e H »eeUn| the previous Turkey ^Inng ivith the Soviet missdes m. 
between President Kennedy end So, e Cnb, the Lippm.nn 

traordmary had ha PP c " ed ^ " e le "“ th aIong of the White House.” Only the Romanian 
nation had been d .scussed tie Mi ^ ^ ambassador indicated he had some reason to 
with disannamcnt . - 1 o n think that it was just that; Lippmarm, as far 

count, Radvanyi as I know, has never said whether the idea 

unlikely to me that womj Ko naano u According to RFK’s ac- 


^"'•vvltnih^Kremlin discussions" about the was simply his own. According to RFK’s ac- 

P - r LhM that “ t is a ogetLr possible count, Adlai Stevenson on the 20th had sug- 
missiles but that it is auogemer , involving withdrawal of 


IN SEPTEMBER and October, 1962, Rad- 
vanyi reported home that the United States 
was overreacting to reports of Soviet activity 
in Cuba. He did so fn part because Soviet dip- 
lomats here had told him the uproar was 
part of the American pre-election campaign. 
But one day ho received a copy of a cable to 
Budapest from Hungarian Ambassador 
Janos Beck in Havana. Beck “made it a 
point to discount information he had re- 
ceived from the Chinese embassy in Havana 
as being provocatively anti-Soviet,” Radvanyi 
writes. But “the Chinese ambassador had ap- 
parently told him that according to informa- 
tion he had received from private sources 
the Soviet Union was delivering surface-to- 
surface ballistic missiles to Cuba and that 
Soviet military advisers had come to Cuba 
not as instructors but as members of Soviet 
special rocket' force units to operate these 
missiles.” 

Radvanyi goes on: “Ambassador Beck re- 
marked that his Chinese friends had com- 
plained of Soviet unwillingness to disclose 
any details and had asked Beck whether he 
knew anything more about the whole affair. 
Beck argued that the story of the deploy- 
ment of ground-to-ground missiles had been 
launched by ‘American warmongers’ and ob- 
served that neither the Soviet ambassador 
in Havana nor high-ranking Cuban officials 
had mentioned anything to him about the 
missile build-up.” 

This message apparently was sent In late 
July or early August. Soviet arms shipments 
/were arriving at that time, though the first 
/ medium range missiles did not come until 
Sept. 8. On Aug. 22 CIA Director John Mc- 
Cone voiced to President Kennedy his suspi- 
cions that Hie Soviets were preparing to in- 
troduce offensive missiles, perhaps on the 
basis of information gathered in Cuba that 
month by French intelligence agent Philippe 
De Vesjoli. However, on Sept. 19 the United 
States Intelligence Board’s estimate was 

sivc missiles i!i!o^2u5a. vmu^d^i 

another story. 


Ken* not have bceiiin- gesed a swap involving withdrawal of 

hat Dobrynin- may not have been * merican missiles from both Turkey and 

formed. r Ita i y and giving up the naval base at Guan- 

*** ■ tanamo Bay in Cuba. The President rejected 

THE CRISIS became public with the Pres- £be pro posal. 
ident’s Oct. 22 speech. Next day Dobrynin c ^ s 

called the diplomats togetner again, explain- AT ^ meeting on the 26th Dobrynin said 
ing that the purpose was “to collect : be s tm had no information on how Moscow 

tion and to solicit opinions on the Cuban sit- wQuld meet the quaran tine. “I told him,” 

uation.” Dobrynin “characterized it as s i- wrileS) R a dvanyi, "that according to my infor- 
ous and offered two reasons for “ 1S ‘A™.™- mation the American buildup for an inva- 
First of all, he foresaw a possible Am rican Qf Cubawas nea rly completed and that 

attack on Cuba that would almost suit el> American missile bases had aimed all their 

suit in the death of some Soviet m UP y missj j es toward targets on the island. Only a / 
personnel who had been se ”^ 0 ^ a " dl ® lj th go-ahead signal from the President was 
sophisticated new weapons. Thus by imp needed . The Soviet ambassador concurred 

tion the Soviet ambassador was admittm 0 wUh my , an alysis, adding that the Soviet 
the presence in Cuba of Soviet medium Union fQUnd itself in a difficult position in 
range missiles. Secondly, he “area mat c uba because its supply lines were too long 
when Soviet ships reached the announced ^ thg American blockade could be very 
quarantine line^a confrontation i ’' as effective. (Czechoslovak ambassador) Ruzek 

ble.” Dobrynin explained that any defens e remarke d g r i m iy that if the Americans in- 
weapon could be labeled offensive a \\ 1 vadedj it wou i d ‘definitely trigger a nuclear 
and dismissed African concern ever a At Ulig point l ]os{ se jf. CO iitrol and 

threat from Cuba. The Pearl Harbor attac , ked wbetber ^ was not the same to die 
he suggested, ralght have been responsibl frQm an American missile attack as from a 
for this unwarranted paranoia E cobociy goviet one Dobrynin attempted to assure 
agreed that the _ sltua ti°n was serl ° us ^ d me that the situation had not reached such 
that the possibility °^ an ^ I ' 1 ^' c , a d >, A sk c d proportions and that a solution would no 
of Cuba could not be doubt be found .. . 

how Moscow intended to deal with the q ^ „ At the close o£ the meeting, any last re- 

antine, “Dobrynin was forced again toreply maining ray of hope 1 may have had for a 

that he simply had . “° J sv’s mill- peaceful solution was abruptly shattered. 
On Oct. 23 at the Sovi ptdvnnvi Dobrynin now announced tnat the .‘•joviet 

tarv attache party Dobrynin told Radvanyi , . . , 

"that the situation was even more confused embassy was this very moment burning its 

and unstable . . ” But, as Radvanyi notes, the archives. Shocked at this news I inquired ot 
Soviet envoy did not disclose that before the Dobrynin whether he planned to evacua e 
nartv he had met with Attorney General the families of Soviet diplomatic personnel. 
Rnhert F Kennedy in the third floor of the Dobrynin replied in the negative. 
trnhaVsv 'it was then that Robert Kennedy “Back once again at the Hungarian lega- 
ted Dobrynin the President knew he had tion I rushed off to Budapest a long sum- 
been deceived bv-assurances from Dobrynin mary of my latest meeting with Dobrynin, 
and others that iio offensive missiles would and informed the foreign ministry that Do- 
te Maced in Cuba as detailed in Robert brynin had confirmed the information that the 
Kennedy’s posthumously published “Thir- Americans were militarily prepared to m- 
Kennedy s postnumo y vade Cuba. I emphasized that unless a quick 

3 1 solution were found within the next 


.contiuuii 
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Marines New Chief 

Looks Toward Future! 

* { 


tChicaso Tribune Press Service! 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 4-Gen. 
Robert E. Cushman Jr., newly- 
installed commandant of the 
Marine Corps and former Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency deputy 
director, said today that 
United States intelligence can 
do its job for less money and 
probably will be obliged to. 

Cushman, speaking at a Pen- 
tagon press conference, said 
“the mood of Congress’’ as he 
reads it is that the intelligence 
operations cost too much and 
fund cutbacks can be expected. 

Must Know Stopping Pont 

He said he believed intelli- 
gence can do the job for less 
money by knowing when to 
stop eollecting facts. He added 
that while those engaged in in- 
telligence always feel they 
never have enough facts, they 
have to stop somewhere. 

The big problem, he contin- 
ued, is knowing where to stop 
and making sure that one 
stops there. 

He said, however, that good 
| management will insure call- 


ing a halt at the right place 
and. he was sure Richard , 
Helms, CIA director who reV 
cenlly was given expanded re- 
sponsibility in the intelligence 
field, will make sure that the 
agency does not go too far. 

Asked the size of the U. S. 
intelligence budget, Cushman v /. 
said he was not free to say. 

Tells Marines Roles 

On the subject of the Marine 
Corps’ role under the Nixon 
doctrine in which U. S. allies 
will be expected to provide the 
men for their own defense 
while the U. S. supplies arms 
and, perhaps, sea and air pow- 
er, Cuchman said he could 
foresee no situation in which 
Marines would be used for ex- 
tended ground combat, such as 
Viet Nam. 

However, he said, there may 
be occasions when Marines 
will have to be sent in tempo- 
rarily to seize and hold strate- 
gic foreign territory or evacu- 
ate Americans from trouble 
spots. 
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, the CIA AND DECISION-MAKING 

By Chester L. Cooper 

“The most fundamental method of wort ... is to determine our working policies a 
cording to the actual conditions. When we Btudy the causes of the mistakes we have made, 
we find that they all arose because we departed from the actual situation . . . and were 
subjective in determining our working policies.” — “The Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung.” 

I N bucolic McLean, Virginia, screened by trees and sur- 
rounded by a high fence, squats a vast expanse of concrete 
and glass known familiarly as the “Pickle Factory,” and 
more formally as “Headquarters, Central Intelligence Agency.” 
Chiselled into the marble which is the only relieving feature of 
the building’s sterile main entrance are the words, “The Truth 
Shall Make You Free.” The quotation from St. John was 
personally chosen for the new building by Allen W. Dulles over V 
the objection of several subordinates who felt that the Agency, 
then still reeling from the Bay of Pigs debacle, should adopt a 
somewhat less lofty motto. (In those dark days of late 1961, some 
suggested that a more appropriate choice would be “Look Before 
You Leap.”) But Dulles had a deeper sense of history than 
most. Although he was a casualty of the B^y of Pigs and never 
sat in the Director’s office with its view over the Potomac, he / 
left a permanent mark not only on the Agency which he had 
fashioned but on its building which he had planned. 

Allen Dulles was famous among many and notorious among 
some for his consummate skill as an intelligence operative 
(“spook” in current parlance), but one of his greatest contribu- 
tions in nurturing the frail arrangements he helped to create to 
provide intelligence support to Washington’s top-level foreign- . 
policy-makers. 

Harry Truman, whose Administration gave birth to both the . 
National Security Council and the Central Intelligence Agency, J 
recalls that, “Each time the National Security Council is about 
•to consider a certain policy — let us say a policy having to do 
with Southeast Asia — it immediately calls upon the CIA to 
present an estimate of the effects such a policy is likely to 
have. . . .* President Truman painted a somewhat more cozy 
relationship between the NSC and the CIA than probably 
existed during, and certainly since, his Administration. None 
the less, it is fair to say that the intelligence community, and espe- 
cially the CIA, played an important advisory role in high-level 
policy deliberations during the 1950s and early 1960s. 

To provide the most informed intelligence judgments on the 
effects a contemplated policy might have on American na- 
tional security interests, a group especially tailored for the task 
was organized in 1950 within the CIA. While this step would 
probably have been taken sooner or later, the communist victory 
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The Rope Dancer 
by Victor Marchetti. 
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In late November the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency conducted a series of 
“senior seminars” so that some of its 
important bureaucrats could consider 
its public image. I was invited to 
attend one session and to give my 
views on the proper role of the 
Agency. I suggested that its legitimate 
activities were limited to studying 
newspapers and published statistics, 
listening to the radio, thinking about 
the world, interpreting data of recon- 
naissance satel lites, and occasionally 


adventurer has passed in the American 
spy business; the bureaucratic age ot 
Richard C. Helms and his gray spe- 
SET has settled in.” I began to have 
an uneasy feeling that /Vewr week s 
article was a cover story in more than 
one sense. 

It has always been difficult to 

analyze organizations that engage m 
false advertising about themselves. Part 
of the responsibility of the CIA is 
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publishing the names of foreign spies. I 
had been led by conversations with a 
number of CIA officials to believe that 
they were thinking along the same 
lines. One CIA man after another 
eagerly joined the. discussion to assure 
me that the days of the flamboyant 
covert operations - were over. The 
upper-class amateurs of the OSS who 
stayed to mastermind operations in 
Guatemala, Iran, the Congo, and else- 
where— Allen Dulles, Kermit Roosevelt, 
Richard Bissell, Tracy Barnes, Robert 
AmoTy, Desmond Fitzgerald-had died 
or departed. 

In their place, I was assured, was a 
small army of professionals devoted to 
preparing intelligence “estimates for 
the President ' and collecting informa- 
tion the clean, modern way, mostly 
with sensors, computers, and sophis- 
ticated reconnaissance devices. Even 
Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot, would now 
be as much a museum piece as Mata 
-Hari. (There are about 18,000 em- 
ployees in the CIA and 200,000 in the 
entire “intelligence community” itself. 
The cost of maintaining them is some- 
where between $5 billion and S6 
billion annually. The employment 
figures do not include foreign agents or 
mercenaries, such as the CIA’s 100,000- 
man hired army in Laos.) 

A week after my visit to the senior 
seminar” Newsweek ran a long story 
“the new espionage” with a picture 
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spread confusion about its own work, the 
The world of Richard Helms and his ec “ 
“specialists” does indeed differ from 
that of Allen Dulles. Intelligence organ- tle11 
izations, in spite of their predilection ° vel 
for what English judges used to caLl bg e: 
“frolics of their own,” are servants of Age 
policy. When policy changes, they Bur 
must eventually change too, although e 
because of the atmosphere of secrecy cen 
and deception in which they operate, ° ve 
such changes are exceptionally hard to vice 
control. To understand the “new Age 
espionage” one must see it as .part of imp 
the Nixon Doctrine which, in. essence, rn 
is a global strategy for maintaining US J-h 
power and influence without overtly reoi 

involving the nation in another ground Dei 

nev 

But we cannot comprehend recent bge 
developments in the “intelligence com- ne* 
munity” without understanding what * ur 
Mr. Helms and his employees actually Pre 
do. In a speech before the National m£ 
Press Club, the director discouraged/ w 
journalists from making the attempt. 
‘You’ve just got to trust us. We are 
honorable men.” The same speech is 
made each year to the small but 
growing number of senators who want 
a closer check on the CIA. In asking, 
on November 10, for a "Select Com- 
mittee on the Coordination of United 
States Activities Abroad to oversee 
activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency,” Senator Stuart Symington 
noted that “the subcommittee having 
oversight of the Central Intelligence 
Agency has not met once this year. 

Symington, a former Secretary o 
the Air Force and veteran member of i 
the Armed Services Committee has 
also said that “there is no federal 
agency in our government whose activ- 
ities receive less scrutiny and control 
than the CIA.” Moreover, soon after 


of CIA Director Richard Helms on the th an the CIA/’ Moreover, soon^aiie. - 
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to some of the same people I had. As 
Newsweek said, “The gaudy era of the 
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NEW C.I.A. DEPUTY? Maj. 
Gen. Vernon A. Walters is 
reportedly being consid- 
ered for the post of dep- 
uty director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 



General May Get No. 2 Post in C.I.A. 


Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29 — 

President Nixon is reported to 
be considering the appointment 
of an Army major general, Ver- 
non A. Walters, to be the next 
deputy Director of Central In- 
telligence. 

General Walters, who is now 
defense attachd at the Embassy 
in Paris, would succeed Lieut. 

Gen. Robert E. Cushman Jr. efi _ 

the Marine Corps, according to; licence sources said that Mr 
United States and foreign of- 1 Helms would concentrate eval- 
•ficials here. General Cushman uating foreign intelligence for 
has been named by Presidentithe President and on budget 
Nixon to be next commandant I and management problems ^of 
of the Marine Corps and isjthe intelligence “community” as 
scheduled to take command | a whole. 

Friday. 


both President Eisenhower and 
with President Nixon, was in 
line to be second-ranking of- 
ficial at the agency. 

President Nixon’s reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Gov-; 
ernment agencies involved ini 
foreign intelligence, announced 
Nov. 5, provided an ‘‘enhanced 
leadership role” for Richard 


a whole. 

Spokesmen for the White!/ Da y-to-Day Control 
House, State Department antn The deputy Director, they 
the C.I.A. declined comment on| s , al( U v/ °uld take over more of 
the report concerning General ^ day-to-day operations of ? Doth rank and experience. He 
Walters. Nonetheless? reliable tl,c C.I.A., including control of j also has a 20-year knowledge 

clandestine' collection of intel-l of North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ligence through secret agentsl Nation problems. 


informants said that the gen 
eral, who has had extensive e.X' 
perience as an interpreter with 


and such elefctronic techniques 
as spy satellites and codc- 
cracking. 

Informants here noted that 
General Walters had served as 
Mr. Nixon’s interpreter during 
the recent meeting with Presi- 
dent Pompidou of France in the 
Azores. General Walters also 
served as interpreter for Presi- 
dent Nixon early this month 
during the visit of President 
Emilio G. Mddici of Brazil. 

General Walters, whose nick- 1 
name is Dick, is widely known 
for his extraordinary linguistic 
gifts. He is fluent in French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Dutch and Russian. He 
also speaks some Arabic and 
Greek. Languages are his 
hobby. 

He was born in New York 
March 3, 1917, and grew up in 
Europe, , where his father, an 
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American businessman, lived. 
He attended French schools, 
and was graduated from S tony- 
hurst College in England. He 
enlisted in the Army on May 2, 
1941. 

During World War II he was 
commissioned and assigned as 
a liaison officer with the 
Brazilian forces fighting in the 
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Helms, Director of Central Inj£ n , lted States Fifth Army in 
telligcnce. At the time, intcl^? 1 / ™der Gen. Mark W. 
■■ - 'Clark. His language abilities 

brought him to General Clark’s 
attention and ultimately to the 
attention of Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Fifth Army chief of 
staff. 

As defense attache in Paris 
and previously in Rio de Jan- 
eiro, General Walters is a senior 
officer of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Intelligence Agency in 


Under the National Security 
Act of 1947, which created the 
C.I.A. the positions of director 
and deputy director cannot be 
held simultaneously by military 
officers on active duty. 

Richard Helms, wiio was 
named Director of Central In- 
telligence in 1966, is the first 
career civilian intelligence of- 
ficer to have risen to the na- 
tion’s top intelligence position. 
The tradition, however, is to 
name a military deputy when 
the director is a civilian — and 
vice versa, • - 
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Why Didn't Somebody Listen? 


' ‘ President Nixon’s reorganization 
j of the machinery for defense and dip- 
; lomatic intelligence is in order. One 
; 'pf the revelations of the Pentagon 
Papers was that the Centra l Intell i- 
jgence A gency (CIA) called the shots 
correctly all along. The American 
people may have been sold a bill of 
goods about the domino theory, the 
marvelous effects of bombing and 
other justifications for continuing this 
miserable disaster, but the CIA was 
not. 


been relieved of day-to-day responsi- 
bilities and has been given more au- 
thority over all the government’s in- 
telligence authorities. He can always 
be overruled; the CIA does not make 
policy. There may be occasions when 
he should be overruled. But he can- 
not be ignored quite so easily as was 
the CIA during the late and continu- 
ing tragedy. . , 


Writing in the January, 1972, is- ' 
sue of Foreign Affairs, Chester L. / 

Cooper pays a compliment and asks i, 

a question: “Confronting one of the 

most passion-laden, persistent and, 

dangerous foreign crises the United 

States has confronted since World 

War II, they (the CIA’s estimators 

and analysts) consistently seem to 

have kept their cool, they remained 

impeccably objective, and they have 

been right. But if the record was so 

good, why wasn’t anyone Up There 

listening?” 

‘ . Possibilities are that the men Up 
There didn’t want to hear and began 
to neglect the CIA’s advice. They 
may have been overwhelmed by the 
successes of the United States, princi- 
pally in Europe, and convinced of 
American might and right. President 
Johnson, specifically, didn’t want to 
be the first President to lose a war. 

President Nixon’s present policy is 
open to the criticism of being tuned 
to domestic politics and the Novem- 
ber election. 


Whatever the possibilities, Mr. 
Nixon’s plan puts the director of the J 
CIA in a position where he can be 
hea,rd more easily. The director has 
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Despite Its Being in the Telephone) Book 

CIA Is an Unlisted Number When 


By Flora Lewis 


nounced to the public as an upgrading of 
CIA Director Richard Helms and a better 
method to avoid waste and establish politi- 
cal control. 



isrress uiais 


Ham Fulbright, (D-Ark.), had the wit to ask 
if that mean Ellendcr knew, before the CIA,/ 
set up its secret army in Laos, that this was 
the purpose of the appropriation, Ellender 
said, “It was not, I did not know anything 
about it ... it never dawned on me to ask 
about it.” 


SO FAR as I’ve found in a lot of traveling, 
the United Stales is the only country in the 
world which lists its central intelligence 
agency in the telephone book, and enables 
anyone to call up and speak to the director's 
office. 

But an extraordinary exchange on the floor 
of the Senate recently made clear how little 
else the people who put up the money for in- 
telligence know about how it’s spent. Tho 
debate took place on the day the military ap- 
propriations bill was finally passed so it at- 
acted little attention, but it was revealing. 
It was provoked by Sen. Stuart Symington 
(D-Mo.) who offered an amendment provid- 
ing that not more than $4 billion in the de- 
fense budget could go for the intelligence 
services, including the CIA, the National Se- 
curity Agency and the intelligence branches 
of the various armed services. Symington's 
point was not only to set a limit, but to set a 
precedent. 

CONGRESS does appropriate all the 
money that goes to intelligence, but it 
doesn’t know how much, or even when and 
how. That’s because it is hidden in the de- 
fense budget, with the result that Congress 
doesn’t really know just what it is appropri- 
ating any military money for because it 
never knows which items have been selected 
for padding to hide extra funds for intelli- 
gence. 

Evidently, Symington believes that the ac- 
tual amount spent is a little over $4 billion, 
intsead of the $6 billion reported in the 
press, because he wasn’t trying to cut intelli- 
gence funds except for CIA payments to 
Thai soldiers in Laos. He is one of the nine 
senators entitled to go to meetings of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the CIA, 
supposedly the confidential watchdog over 
|the agency. As he pointed out though, there 
hasn’t been a full meeting all this year. 

• What he wanted to do was to establish 
that Congress does have some rights to mon- 
itor the intelligence empire which it created 
by law, and he was driven to the attempt be- 
'cause of exasperation at President Nixon’s 
; recent intelligence reorganization. It was an- 


Senator Symington and many other 
well-informed CIA watchers in Washington, 
are convinced that Heims has been kicked 
upstairs. The result, they believe, will be an 
increase in military influence over intelli- 
gence — which has been recognized as a dan- 
ger throughout the history of intelligence 
because it tends to become self-serving, tho 
doctor diagnosing himself according to the 
therapy he likes. 

There is also a concern that the reorgani- 
zation, which makes the President's National 
Security Adviser Henry Kissinger top dog 
over intelligence, will centralize the system 
so much that it wilt become a tool for White 
House aims, not an outside source of techni- 
cal expertise. 1 

Responsible political control over the in- 
telligence community’s actions, as distinct 
from its factual and analytical reports, is 
necessary and desirable. But despite the 
public impression, in the last few years the 
CIA has been the most honest source of in- 
formation for Congress on sensitive issues 
such as Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, while 
the Pentagon, State and White House have 
dealt in obfuscations. Whatever his Depart- 
ment of Dirty Tricks might be doing, Helms 
has been more straightforward with his se- 
cret session testimony on what is really hap- 
pening in these unhappy places than the 
people who do have to explain and justify 
their funding to Congress. 


Sen. Alan Cranston (O-Calif.), had the 
humor to point out that there has been a lot 
in the press about the CIA Laotian army in v 
the past couple of years, and asked whether 
Ellendcr has now inquired about it. Ellender 
said, “t have not inquired." Cranston 
pointed out that since nobody else in Con- 
gress has Ellendcr’s right to check the CIA, 
that meant nobody in Congress knows. El- 
lender replied, “Probably not." 

Symington's amendment was defeated. 
But at least the record is now clear. A re- 
cent Newsweek article quoted a former CIA 
official as saying, “There is no federal 
agency of our government whose activities 
receive closer scrutiny and ‘control’ than tho 
CIA.” 

“The reverse of that statement is true,” 
said Symington, “and it is shameful for the . 
American people to be misled." The record " 
proves him right. 


© 1971, by Newsday. v 

Distributed by Los Ad^bIc* Times Sypdlcat*. 
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BUT, as the Senate debate showed, that 
isn’t saying very much. Sen. Allen Ellendcr. / 
(D-La.), who heads the CIA subcommittee, v 
pointed out that 20 years ago only two sena- ' 
tors and two- congressmen were allowed to 
know what the CIA was spending, and now’ 
there are five on each side of the Capitol. i 
He implied that they also knew what the 
CIA was spending its money for. Sen. Wil- , 
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By GEORGE MAKSIAN 
The White House will be the subject of two major tele- 
vision specials this month, one on CBS dealing with the 
Christmas season and the other on NBC coverin g a day m 
the life of the President. [' 

NBC’s special, titled “Dec. 6, 

1971: A Day in the Presidency, 
w jll he presented next Tuesday, 
from 7:30 to 8:30 p.m., with John 
Chancellor as host. It will cover 
President Nixon through an entire 
work day, focusing on _ every 
meeting on his schedule, includ- 
ing the first part oC a top-level 
session of the Washington Special 
Action Group of the National 
Security Council. 

This segment will show the 
President discussing the Indian- 
Pal.istani war with Secretary of 


and Marya McLaughlin for the 
report. . ■ 

Filming for the telecast began 
last weekend. 


ftp 


I ^ 
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dent Agncw; presentation of 
diplomatic credentials by ambas- 
sadors from Indonesia, Morocco, 
Pakistan and Portugal, and a 
meeting of the Quadriad, the 
President’s four major economic 
advisers. 

Chancellor said that for se- 
curity reasons NBC cameras were 
excluded from a part of evei'y 
meeting. “Among the unsched- 
uled events that occurcd during 
the dav,” he said, “was a visit 
from- Nixon’s daughter, Julie Ei- 
senhower. 

CBS’ special “Christmas at 
the While House,” will, he tele- 
vised on Christmas Eve, from 
10:30 to 11 p.m. It will follow 
the First Family through its 
various activities preparing for 
the Yuletide season. Julie Eisen- 
hower will join Charles Kuralt 
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John 

Chancellor 
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State William Rogers, presiden- 
tial aid Henry Kissinger, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense David Pack- 
ard, Gen. William Westmoreland 
and Richard Helms, director of I 
the Central Intelligence Agency. " 

Reuvcn Frank, president of 
NBC News, said this is the first 
time the White House has given 
permission to film a program of 
this type. “We have been asking ' 
to do a show on the Presidency 
since 1948,” he said. “We got the 
go-ahead in mid-November after 
several meetings with John Scali, 
a special consultant to the 
President.” 

The President’s work day on 
the day of filming (Dec. 6) began 
at 7 :45 a.m., with a breakfast for 
congressional leaders, and ended 
shortly before 11 p.m., following 
a dinner for Canadian Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 

Other events on Nixon’s sched- 
ule that will be seen on. the tele- 
cast included: a domestic council 
meeting chaired by Vice Prcsi- 
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J- Bv RICHARD SCOTT 
Manchester Guardian Service 

(Scott, who has just 
moved from Washington to 
Paris, reflects on 8'.2 years 
.as the Guardian’s corre- 
spondent in the U.S. capi- 
tal.) 

V Looking back over the past 
8Vz years in which I have 
lived in the United Slates, I 
find that my strongest 
•impressions are largely criti- 
cal. This is perhaps some- • 
what surprising since I leave 
the country with a good deal 
of affection and admiration 
for its people. They are cer- 
tainly very different from 
' ourselves. More different than 
one assumes on arrival. The 
fact that we have a roughly 
common language and have 
been taught to regard each 
other as cousins induces false 
, assumptions of similarities. 

• After a few years’ resi- 
dence in the United States, 

• one realizes, if one had not 
done so before, that there is 

— for want of a better phrase 

— a “European Way of Life,’’ 
compounded from things both 

'spiritual and material, which 
lis important to one. This is 
; absent in North America, and 
1 exists as much in England as 
in France or in Italy. An 
Englishman might conceiva- 
bly be homesick in France, 

■ but he could not languish for 
the same reason as he may in 
America — for nostalgia for 
that indefinable quality that 
Is Europe. 

'The question most frequcnl- 

■ ly put by Europeans to their 
compatriots living in the Unit- 
ed States confirms the real 

, existence of violence in that 
country. How great, really, is 
the danger of 
on the street 


course, show that there is in- 
deed a far higher incidence of 
crime and violence in the 
United States than in any Eu- 
ropean country. But just how 
much is one conscious of this 
in one’s daily life? 


well after midnight. It sud- 
denly came to me that this 
was something I would never 
have done in Washington. 


Violence on streets 

One can speak only for one- 
self. A French friend says 
that lie never knew real fear 
before coming to live in New 
York, even during the years 
fighting in the Maquis. That 
was not mvown experience 
in Washington. Yet Washing- 
ton is the only city in which I 
have lived where my own 
friends and acquaintances 
were among those who had 
been beaten, raped, yes, even 
murdered. It would be wrong, 
however, to say that I was! 
daily, or more than occasion-) 
.ally, conscious of the need foij 
caution and even more rare 
ly of actual fear. 

It was not something thtrt 
preoccupied one. S u b c o n- 
sciously, no doubt, the anxie- 
ty was there. One learned to 
lake precautions — normally 
of a- negative character — al- 
most without r e a 1 i z i n g it. 
There were streets, even 
areas, where one did not loi- 
ter after dark; 
one would not dream of pass- 
ing- through on foot — scarce- 
ly even in daytime — nor 
readily in a car at night. So 
one didn’t. 

• It was only when one was 
out of the country that one 
realized in sudden flashes the 
extent to which one’s person- 
al freedom was curtailed by 
the extent of violence in the 
United Stales. I recall walk- 
ing back to my hotel with a 


Complex government 

In the. area of politics, per- 
haps my outstanding impres- 
sion is of the infinite com- 
plexity of the American sys- 
tem. This complexity seems 
to arise partly from the vast 
size and variety of the coun- 
try and its population; partly 
because of the checks and 
balances established by the 
founding fathers in the writ- 
ten constitution, and the para- 
mountcy which these give to 
the executive, the legislature, 
and the judiciary, each within 
its own sphere. 

The federal character of 
the Constitution, the fairly 
wide powers remaining to the 
individual states, the division 
of government into three 
equal branches, tends to com- 
plicate and to weaken the 
central administration in 
Washington. This is particu- 
larly so when the President’s 
party does not control Con- 
gress, as has been the case 
since Nixon came to the 
White House. The American 
president’s need for caution, 
some where compromise, and consensus is 
normally far greater than 
that of the British prime min- 
ister. His potential: power is 
far greater than that of the 
British prime minister. His 
potential power is far great- 
er, but his actual power to 
act assertively often may be 
less. 

Government in the United 
States is complicated not only 
because of the complete se- 
paration of the executive and 
tiic legislative brandies with 


dures followed by the latter, 
and the massive,- cumber- 
some size of the former. Jeal- 
ousies between the Congress 
and the White House, exist 
also between the various gov- 
ernment departments. This 
results in widespread overlap- 
ping and duplication of func- 
tions. 

In the field of intelligence 
and security, for example, 
the area of responsibility re- 
mains substantially undefined 
as between the- GUv-Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, State 
Department, Pentagon, and 
While House. They each 
maintain their own sources 
and lines of communications. 
The proliferation of civil ser- 
vants is so great that most of 
them seem to spend-, most of 
their time in-' committee tell- 
ing each other what they 
have been doing or plan to 
do. 

In London, if you wanted to 
know what the British govern--: 
ment's policy is on any given; 
subject, you can be fairly: 
sure of getting it from the 
department concerned — if: 
they will talk at all. Jn Wash- 
ington, almost everyone is 
ready to talk — but you are 
apt to receive- several differ- 
ent and often conflicting 
answers to your questions, 
but from within the same de- 
partment. 

Legal system creaks 

The passage of a bill' 
through Congress is devious 
and ' slow, and subject to in- 
numerable pitfalls. A commit- 
tee chairman like Rep. Wil- 
bur Mills, D-Ark., has more 
real power than have most 
members of the Cabinet. And 
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rpbbed? The statistics, of dinner in London this year, (raordinarily intricate procc- 


tactics 

ities. 


by strongwilled minor- 
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Is. Pentagon Crying 

'Wolf' In Cutbacks? 

« ■ • •: 

Government bureaus when faced with a budget cut have 
a way of raising an alarm by predicting all sorts of dire con- 
sequences. 

For example, the Pentagon warned this week that some . 
parts of the world may be left uncovered by its military in- 
telligence apparatus — spies, if you will — because of a i 
projected cut of 5,000 jobs. j 

That sounds ominous, until one realizes the Pentagon now 
has 139,000 persons working for it in its intelligence organiza- t 
tions alone. . j 

One place the Pentagon could safely cut back is in its sur- i 
veillance of civilians. Americans were properly shocked not 
■ long ago at disclosures that the military was actually spying 
on civilians — a practice generally reserved for totalitarian 
countries. J 

So it’s hard to accept at face value Assistant Secretary of i 
Defense Robert Froehlke’s prediction that “we are going to 
have to accept the risk of net having complete information ; 
on some parts of the world.” 

Senator John Stennis, chairman of the Armed Forces ' 

Committee, raised a strenucus objection when he declared : “At 
the present time, it is almost as though the dropping of a leaf 
in the far Pacific elicits a report.” Stennis says he doubts that 
the Pentagon can make effective use of all the intelligence it j 
now receives. ! 1 

No one disputes the fact that the U.S. needs a large 
enough intelligence apparatus to keep it informed of potential > 
dangers. Anything less would be unthinkable. ' , 

How much the Pentagon’s activities duplicate those of 
the Central Intelligence Agency is difficult to know, since ; J 
both operations are top-secret. But certainly Congress should 
probe overlapping activities and cut out useless duplication. 

At the same time the Pentagon cannot escape the 
^responsibility of using its forces efficiently. And bigness, par- 
ticularly in a bureaucracy, has seldom been known for its 
eJficiencv. . wil 
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Intelligence Shakcups; the 
authoritative Armed Forces 
| Journal says reorganizations 
■ that have taken place in' the 
.intelligence community will 
moan “a better deal, not less 
authority . . . for members of 
■the defense intelligence com- 
munity.” 

'< An article in the December 
issue of the Journal speculates 
that Defense Intelligence 
Agency will get more super - 1 
grade (GS 16-18) jobs, and that! 
better caliber military person- 
nel will be assigned to the 
Pentagon unit. 

Nevertheless, the Journal 
reports, the military 'spy 
agency is now outgunned in 
the bureaucratic struggle for 
top grade personnel. It says 
DIA lias only 15 supergraders 
to run an agency of 3,088 civil 
service wqrkers, a ratio of 1 
■chief for each 205 Indians. 
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Concern noticed 
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By Joanne Leedom agency was hard for me to identify at first. 

■ Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor I began 'first to criticize the waste. This is 

■ . ■ ; ridiculous, I thought. We could be doing the 

-• ' > • Boston' job for $2 billion less. ' i »w awu.« «.*«. ■ — **• — 

. «'_fh e second thing that was most annoying about the FBI’s apparent inability to handle 
. In the basement 'of his home in Oakton, the military influence. This is subversion in this country. I think there’s 

Va., with dogs and children running havoc very perV asive When the Secretary of De- an effort to convince the nation that the 


“In recent years as domestic unrest in- 
creased, I’ve noticed the CIA is concerned 


----- - . , , !iet „ to make changes. The military influence in 

■ ring up havoc Or another kind just a fe-/ m ways is the greatest single factor or 
miles from his home, at Central Intelligence , — A _ i mitrp 


Agency • (CIA) headquarters where Mr. 
Marche tti was an official just two years ago. 

.Today Mr. Marchetti is the spy “who 
came in from the cold — into hot water,” 
to quote one of his friends. Now an out- 
spoken critic 'of the agency, Mr. Marchetti 
has been traveling around the country pro- 
moting his expose of the spy’s world and 
crusading for reform in the CIA. 


Mr. Marchetti left the CIA after a 14- 

year career 'in protest over what he asserts Wliai _ 111C „„ 

is its waste and duplicity in intelligence. n ; za ti 0 n is a strong move in the right direc 
increasing involvement with y on- » 


waste. They want to know more and more 
and are responsible for collection overkill.” 

To these two criticisms, the former CIA 
official who worked close to the director 
and who responded for The Christian Science 
Monitor, partly 'agreed. “There is unfor- 
tunately an awful lot of duplication, he 
said, but added,. “What is needed is tighter 
control over the military [not the CIA]. It s 
not a question of the CIA duplicating the 
military, but of. the military duplicating 
what the CIA does. The President’s reorga- 


gathering, its „ _ , 

th ‘2 military, its amorality, and what ne 
says now is its subtle shifts to “domestic 
spying.” 

Reform, he says, in the entire intelligence 
network .should be three-pronged: (1) re- 

n t 


administrator, and left this charge at that. 

To reform, the intelligence network, Mr. 
Marchetti says there should be a reorgani- 
zation to limit the Defense Department to 
the routine intelligence needs of various de- 
partments ~ Army, Navy, etc. 

“Then I’d put the National Security 
Agency under the control of the Presidcm' 
and Congress,” elaborated Mr. Marchetti 
"Congress has very little knowledge about 
what goes on. The Pentagon papers and the 
way the Supreme Court acted strips away 
the shield intelligence has always had.-Wc 
need to let a little sunshine in: that’s the 
best safeguard.” . . 


Laos example cited 


The former administrator insists, how 
ever, that there are already adequate con. 


organizing responsibilities, (2) reducing size 


dered by President Nixon. Placing CIA di- 
rector Richard Helms as overall coordina- 
tor of national intelligence recently was in 
part aimed at eliminating the waste in the 
nation’s $3 billion/200, 000-man intelligence 


operation which spans a dozen governmen- 


: and funding, and (3) exposing the intelli- 
gence community to more public control 
and scrutiny. 


Silen.ee maintained 


public knew nothing,” he declared. 

The CIA, in its turn, has remained custo- ,. ; . PTA 

marily silent to the public attack. However, According to Ue 

one former top CIA official, who asked to trator, however, paramilitary activity is 
remain anonymous, . agreed with some of shifting out of the CIA now and into the 
Mr. Marchetti’s points but disputed his main Army. “But. in any case," he said, “the 

.arguments. A CIA doesn’t decide on this activity; they 

Since Mr. Marchetti began speaking out d the PresMent and the Na- 

several months ago, a major restructuring Securit / Council » K there, is to be 

m the intelligence commumty 1ms hem r . j the U3e of the CIA, he argues, it 
ta agencies. It was also aimed at tailoring President’s direction, 

intelligence output more closely to White 

House needs. While Mr. Marchetti is highly critical of 


Another pne of Mr. Marchetti’s com- 
plaints is that the traditional intelligence 
work of gathering and assessing informa-. 

tion has been “contaminated" with para- , - - . - , 

nv'htary activity. ' trols through special congressional com- 

A crime examole is Laos where the CIA /nittee s which control appropriations ._anc 
recruited and armed thousands of natives, military affairs. “If you had the wnolc 
say- Mr Marchetti, who worked in the CIA Congress and. Senate debating these issue, 
as an intelligence analyst, as special assist- in executive session, you might as wen ec 
ant to the chief of plans, programs, and away with _ it [secret intelligence ope, a 
budgets, to the executive director, 'and tions]. Inevitably there would be Ieaxs. . 
finally as executive assistant to the agency’s “Of course there would be leaks,” admit- 
deputy director. ted Mr. Marchetti. “What I’m really saying 

“[At the time] perhaps a handful of key j s that in the final analysis if .we made the 
congressmen and senators might have President walk through it [his decision tc 

■j. ' . ... ,. .. . T „_„ 7 ~ rp K , use covert forces in foreign countries], the 

known about this • activity in Laos. The _ ... - w ... b lb ... 


President would see it’s all not worth it, 
Then if we deny ourselves these alterna- 
tives we’d have to act in a diplomatic 
fashion." '»• 


louse neeas. .wiiuc mr, wcuurau vi. 

This reform and Mr. Marchetti’s own criti- the CIA’s paramilitary and clandestine in- 
cisrn come at a time When Congress, too. is terventions in other countries, he insists that 


demanding 


a time When Congress, too, is terventions in other countries, he insists that 
uciniiii'juii” more knowledge and control the real threat of the CIA today is that it 
over the intelligence networks. For the first may “unleash” itself on this country, 
time Congress has ordered public hearings ' ' 

on the CIA next year, and Mr. Marchetti 
plans to testify. 


" .* • 1 
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In Boston Mr. Marchetti explained his own 
“defection”: "My discontent with 


the 
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By Thomas B. Ross 

Sun-Time; Coceau , 


WASHINGTON — President Nixon plans to 
name Atomic Energy Commission Chairman 
James R. ScMesinger as the director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, reliable sources 
reported Saturday. 

ScMesinger, a 43-ycar-oM management and 
budget expert, is scheduled to replace career 
CIA operative Richard M. Helms early in 
Mr. Nixon's second term, which begins Jan. 
20, 

like several of the President’s recent high- - 
level appointees. ScMesinger reportedly has 
indicated 'a desire to remain in his present 


White House announces retention oi several 
top aides: Rumsfeld due for new post. Story 
on Page 5. 


secretary of state and the President retained 
William "P. Rogers rather than choosing a 
more assertive secretary of state. 

Kissinger’s influence may similarly be ex- ; 
tended at the Pentagon where Helmut G. Son- 
nenfeidt, a long-time associate and current 
member of. his White House staff, is under, 
consideration as assistant Defense secretary . 
for international security affairs. 

At the CIA, ScMesinger could be expected- 
at least initially to concentrate on managing 
the huge budget and- bureaucracy with Kis- 
singer overseeing the flow of intelligence. The 
CIA. director has charge not only of the CIA 
but also of all the civilian and military to-, 
telligence branches, which employ more than 
230,000 persons and spend approximately $J 
billion a year. 

Kissinger reportedly has directed a series 
of complaints against the CIA. In particular. 


job, from which he cannot be legally removed 
until June 30, 1375. Nonetheless, Mr. Nixon's 
wishes are again expected to prevail. 

Reims’ departure represents another bu- 
reaucratic triumph for Henry A. Kissinger 
who has been critical ct the CIA's work and 
- who now stands to strengthen his control over 
the intelligence community. 

Kissinger reinforced his dominant role ifl 
foreign policy last week when Kenneth Rush, 
a close collaborator, was named under- 


lie is said to have accused Helms and the 
agency of failing to give adequate advance 


running of tite massive North Vietnamese of- J longer serve as a defender and promoter of 
° . v ™,»f Till# rather as a pretedor o» 


fensive last sprin, 

CIA officials insist that their reports were 
complete and accurate and that Kissinger 
should have drawn the proper warning from 
the reports. Other officials who followed the 
reports agree but Kissinger’s assessment 
evidently was persuasive to the President. 

CIA sources said they were unaware of any 


presidential displeasure with Helms. They . 

ApprbveaFdriReteass&aOOI/Oe/OrPTglAiRDPS'Oploieaij 

iated to his ace and financial problems than -.J fowjgn countries . 

Prior to his appointment 


his performance on the jcb. They said Heims, 
as n m-nfexxinn.M Iniellhipnce officer for 20 


if 

•tJ 


Mil 

'0 


f| ■ 
m 


years with the OSS and the CIA. has inspired 
a high level of morale among the career offi- 
cials at the top of the agency. 

g ,, t they reported Helms has set a rule tha. 
leading CIA officials should retire at 60 and 
he will reach that age next March. In addi- 
tion, friends said a divorce settlement and - 
remarriage four years ago left him in diffi- 
cult financial straits. - , , 

A motive in leaving the CIA, they sug- 
gested, was to get a join in private business 
drawing a salary higher than his current 
$42,500 a year. 

ScMcsinjtr’s departure from the AEC is 
sure to be veil received by tne oil industry 
which has been wary oi his plans to move . 
forcefully into the energy crisis with atomic 
. power plants, it is also likely to be pleasing. to - 
.environmental groups which have opposed 
him on licensing standards. 

ScMesinger came into office in July, 1371, 
with a declaration that the AEC would no 


. 

- t 


JAMES R. SCHLES1NGER 


ScMesinger served as assistant director of the 
Office of Management and Budget under 
George Shultz, who was reappointed Friday 
as secretary of the Treasury and given the 
expanded job of chief economic manager for 


the President. Sch’esinger’s -close relations 
with Shultz should give him leverage in the 
inner circles of the White House. 

ScMesinger is a native of New York City 
and a summa cum Laude graduate of Harva r d 
where he also took his PhD. He is married 
and has eight children. . 


nuclear power but rather 
public safety and the. environment. 

He has subsequently pushed atomic devel- 
opment, however, arguing that environmental 
opDOneSCi failed to prove their case. 

Officials at the AEC and the White House 
give him high marks for efficiency, _ in- 
telligence, public relations and political 
'awareness. Those are qualities which could 
serve him well at the CIA which, m addition 
yjjlp. Criticism has come 
twversial op- 


to the AtC, 
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, Nixon’s Finesse 

Faced with Senate concern that CIA 
control was slipping to a military rnait^ 
and with the need for a new Marine 
Corps commandant, President Nixon 
solved both problems with one move. 

His nomination of Lt. Gen. Robert E. ; 
Cushman, deputy CIA chief, to become 
Marine commandant gives him a quali- 
fied replacement for retiring Gen. Leon- 
ard Chapman and simultaneously re-i 
moves any threat to Director Richard 
Helms’ leadership of the intelligence 
agency. 

It was- a neat way to finesse a contro: 
versy. ■ 


/ 
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' Better Deal 
for Service Spooks? 


WHITE HOUSE SOURCES tell The 
JOURNAL that the intelligence reor- 
ganization announced last month by the 
President means a better deal, not less 
authority-as the country’s press has 
been reporting-for members of the 
defense intelligence community. 

' Among the specifics cited: 

. o More "supergrades" (GS-16 to 
GS-1S civilian billets) for Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

o Assignment of top<aliber military 
personnel to DIA (which in past years 
has had trouble getting the most quali- 
fied military personnel assigned to it 
and proper recognition for their work in 
intelligence fields); 

o Better promotion opportunities 
for intelligence analysts (who in the past 
have seldom been able to advance to top 
management levels without first break- 
ing out into administrative posts that 
make little use of their analytical capa- 
bilities). 


This las? point stems from a major 
White House concern with the nation’s 
intelligence product: “95% of the em- 
phasis has been on collection, only 5% 
on analysis and production,” as one 
White House staffer describes it. Yet 
good analysts, he points out, have faced 
major hurdles in getting recognition and 
advancement. Moreover, they have been 
“overwhelmed” by the amount of raw 
data collected by their counterparts in 
the more glamorous, more powerful, 
and better rewarded collection fields. 

The supergrade problem has been of 
special concern to the White House. A 
high Administration official, who asked 
not to be named, told The JOURNAL 
that the “White House [has] pledged to 
get Civil Service Commission approval” 
fer a GS-1S billet which had been 
urgently requested by DIA Director 
LGen Donald V. Bennett. Bennett, he 
said, first requested the billet more than 
a year ago. Even though D I A has not 


Our. Outgunned Spies 

A QUICK JOURNAL SURVEY of government-wide supergrade authorizations shows 
clearly that the Service side of the intelligence community, and DIA in particular, has 
been "low man on the supergrade totem pole” and makes clear why the White 'House 
Intelligence reorganization is aimed, in part at least, at giving Service "spooks” better 
recognition and more attractive career opportunities. Here are typical (in some cases, 
ludicrous) comparisons that can be drawn from Part II of the Appendix to the Fiscal 
Year 1972 Budget of the United States, a 1,112-page tome which gives, by federal 
agency, a detailed schedule of ail permanent Civil Service positions: 

ft DIA has 3, OSS Civil Service employees, but only 15 supergrades-roughly one for 
every 200 spooks. 

» poD’s Office of Civil Defense has 721 Civil Service personnel, but 27 supergradcs— 
one for every 27 employees, a ratio eight-to-one better than DIA’s. 

ft The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, with only 776 civil servants, 
has 36 supergrades'— one out of every 22, nine times better than DIA. The Peace Corps 
also outguns DIA nine to one, with 52 Foreign Service billets in the GS-16 to GS-1S 
salary brackets for only 1 ,1 88 permanent federal positions. 

O The National Security Council staff has a 23-to-one advantage, 73 staffers and nine 
supergrade (or higher) billets. Even NSC’s one-to-nine supergrade-to-staff ratio, however, 
pales by comparison v/ith the President’s Office of Science and Technology, which has 23 
superposts but only 60 people! . . • 

Here’s how the supergrade-to-peop!e bean count for key federal agencies compares 
v/ith DIA’s (where authorized, executive level i through V posts are included in 
stipergradc count): 


Defense Intelligence Agency . 

Office, Secretary of Defense 

Library of Congress _ 

Office of Management & Budget . 

Office of Economic Opportunity . . . 

1-206 

1- 95 

. . 1-51 

1- 78. ' 

. .1- 54 

' . . 1- 68 

SmithsorApproved For .Release .2061/06/09. : 
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'. .1-103 

Federal Maritime Commission 

. 1- 14* 






had any authorization lor'a'Gb-TS, it 
took almost 10 months for the papers 
needed to justify the single high-level 
slot to .filter through lower echelon 
administrative channels in the Pentagon 
before they could be forwarded, with a 
“strong endorsement” from Deputy De- 
fense Secretary David Packard, to the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Ironically, just one. day after The 
JOURNAL was told of the White 
House’s determination to help get the 
billet approved, it was learned that the 
Civil Service Commission had neverthe- 
less denied the request. Instead, it of- 
fered DIA a choice of having an addi- 
tional GS-17 slot or of having a Public 
Law 313 post (which would require that 
DIA first recruit an individual highly 
qualified enough to justify the appoint- 
ment). 

DIA’s supergrade structure, neverthe- 
less, is going to improve dramatically. 
For at least three years, the agency has 
been authorized only 15 supergrades, 
but will get 24 more under a plan just 
endorsed by Dr. Albert C. Hall, DoD’s 
nesv Assistant Secretary for Intelligence. 
The posts are known to be endorsed 
strongly by both Defense Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird and Deputy Defense Secretary 
David Packard, 'and apparently enjoy 
strong backing from the White House as. 
well. 

By going from 15 to a total of. 39 
'supergrade billets, DIA will be able not 
only to recruit higher caliber civilian 
personnel .but to promote more of its 
own qualified analysts into these covet- 
ed, higher paying posts. 

Press Misses the Point 


Press reports on the intelligence reor- 
ganization convey a much different pic- 
ture than the above highlights and White' 
House sources suggest. In a 22 Novem- 
ber feature, US. News & World Report 
noted in a lead paragraph' that “The 
Pentagon appears to be a loser in the 
latest reshuffle.” Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary David Packard is probably the man 
most responsible for such interpreta- 
tions. In a 4 November meeting with 
Pentagon reporters, just one day before 
the White House announced that CIA 
Director Richard Helms was being given 
new, community-wide responsibilities 
with authority over all intelligence bud- 
gets, Packard said: “There have been 
people thinking if we just had someone 
over in the White House to ride herd on 
this overall intelligence . that things 
would be improved. I don’t really sup- 
port that view. ... I think if anything 
we need a little less coordination from 


that point than more . . . .” 

The White I louse’s determination to 
make the.defense intelligence field more 

3004400OY32 milita, y ( as weI1 35 c!vil ‘ 

ian) personnel parallels steps taken ear- 
lier this year by LGen John Norton, 
Commanding General of the Army’s 
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, .GEN. ROBERT CUSHMAN 
i. ' ... new top Marine 

ij+jtf 0HAKI.ES w. cokddry . 
?pPash(ngto/i Bureau of The Sun 

fe Washington— Lt. Gen. Robert 
Riverton Cushman, Jr., a World; 
War II hero and commander in 
'Vietnam of one of the largest 
"forces ever to serve under a 
Marine officer, was tagged by 
.President Nixon in a surprise, 
’move yesterday to become com- 
mandant of the Marine -Corps 
January 1. 

'General. Cushman, a longtime 
friend and aide of Mr. Nixon, 
has' been deputy director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
since March, 1BG9. 

He served as Mr. Nixon’s as- 
sistant for national security af- 
fairs for four years when Mr. 
Nixon was Vice President. 

: : If General Cushman’s nomina- 
tion is approved by the Senate, 

; he will become the Corps’ 25th 
commandant, succeeding Gen. 
Leonard F. Chapman for a four- 
year term. 

Though his record in combat 


’teliigence activities, and specu- 
lation had been that Mr. Nixon 
- would retain him in that major 
post, traditionally occupied by a 
military man. 

(At the White House, Ronald 
L. Ziegler, the presidential press 
secretary, said he did not know 
who Mr. Nixon would name to 
succeed General Cushman.). 

Also, observers noted, General 
Cushman graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1935, in the! 
same class as the retiring com- 
mandant, General Chapman, 
and will be 57 when he takes 
office. 

Thus, a whole generation of 
top Marine officers is being 
passed over, those generally of. 
the 1839 class. The next com- 
mandant almost certainly will 
i be chosen four years from noW 
from the ranks of today’s briga- 
dier or very jua'or major gener- 
als, the 1912-1943 classes. 1 



•.command and staff work Is long 
and distinguished, General Cush- 
man’s appointment' was a sur- 
prise to many Marine officers 
and military observers on sev- 
eral counts. 

_ He will. have been away from 
the Corps 'for almost three years 
in the deputy’s job at CIA, where 
he is responsible for day-to-day 
operations. 

The importance of his CIA job 
was enhanced under the recent 
'reorganization .of government in-' 
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BY FRED FARRAR 




[Chicago TcHkhk 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 30— 
.... .President Nixon announced to- 
h day that he will nominate Lt. 
Gen. Robert 13. Cushman Jr.; 
deputy director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, to become 
tiie next commandant of the 
Marine Corps. 

Cushman, 54, ' will repla.ee 
Gen.. Leonard F. Chapman Jr. 
.who is retiring Dec. 31 after 
completing the four-year term 
in the commandant post. 

' Cushman’s selection came as 
a surprise to some observers 
here who had speculated that 



Lt. Gen. Cushman 


’the . President ' would . want 
Cushman to continue in the 
No. 2 job in the CIA— particu- 
larly in view of the recent, re- 
organization of the United 
States intelligence apparatus 
which gave broader responsi- 
bilities to the deputy director 
of the agency. ■. , 

' t Commander ia Viet Nam 

These observers had expect- 
ed either Gen. Raymond G. 
Davjs, assistant commandant 


Press Service] , 

of : the 'Marine. Corps, or Lt. 
Gen. John Chaisson, chief of 
staff, to he selected as com- 
mandant. 

Cushman, a native cf St. 
Paul and a U. S. Naval Acade- 
my graduate, was the Marine 
commander in Viet Nam for 13 
months prior to his appoint- 
ment to the CIA in April, 1SG9. 

Before his assignment to 
Viet Nam, he was commander 
of the 3d Marine Division. 
From 1957 to 19-31, he was spe- - 
cial assistant for national secu- 
rity affairs to then Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

As a battalion commander in 
World War II, Cushman won a 
Navy Cross during the battle 
for Guam and a Legion of 
Merit during the Iwo Jima 
campaign. 

Once Served in China 
.Cushman served in China be- j 
fore World Wav II and was - 
commander of the Marine ' 
Corps complement aboard the 
battleship Pennsylvania, when j 
the Japanese attacked it and i 
other ships of the American 
fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

Cushman will take over a - 
Marine Corps which is down to > 
a total of 204,000 men from the j 
318,000 it had at the height of ; 
the war in Viet. Nam. At that j 
time, the Marine Corps had ■ 
86, COO men in Viet Nam. Now, 
590 M a r i n c s are stationed 
there. 

Ronald Ziegler, White House , 
press secretary, said he did 
not know who would bo Cush- 
man’s replacement at tno CIA, 
or whether the job would he 
filled -by" a civilian or a mili- 
tary officer. Traditionally, a 
military man has been deputy 
CIA direelp:, 
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. . . Congress must monitor CIA operations 


President Nixon’s irritation at the qual- 
ity of information coming to him from the 
nation’s fragmented intelligence appara- 
tus is understandable. However, his ef- 
forts to streamline operations, while wel- 
come, are not without hazard to the 
, balance of power between the executive 
and legislative branches of the federal 
government. 

■ The President has given to Richard 
Helms, director of the Cenii^l Inte llige nce 
Agency, coordinating responsToTTiTy and 
Serfiie budgeting authority over the diverse 
intelligence community. Coordination and 
economy both seem desirable. The various 
intelligence agencies employ about 200,000 
persons and spend about $6 billion an- 
nually. 

To the extent that the President- has 
■ made the intelligence operation more effe- 
rent and responsive— as indeed it should 
be — he has increased the security of the 
•United States. But he will also have 
further eroded Congress’ role in formulat- 
. ing national policy if the legislative branch 
of government does not balance executive 
access to unlimited intelligence data with 
more intensive congressional scrutiny of 
and control over the nature and scope of 
intelligence activities. 

• A special congressional watchdog com- 


mittee is supposed to review CIA opera- 
tions and funding. Unfortunately, it (sel- 
dom meets except to confer congressional 
blessings on CIA affairs. This congres- 
sional abdication of its. responsibility for 
exercising a positive role in the formation 
of national policy reduces it to a rubber 
stamp for an omniscient executive. This 
has virtually been the case in foreign 
affairs since the National Security Act of 
1947 unified the services and created the 
National Security Council and the CIA. 

An efficient intelligence operation is 
vital to the interests of the American 
people. ,But the operation does not always 
serve the interests of the people when it 
strays into political and military activities 
such as the formation of coups d'etat, 
direction of clandestine wars and the 
practice of political assassination. 

President Nixon's changes appear to 
offer increased efficiency, and in Helms 
the President seems to have a supervisor 
who is pre-eminently concerned with gath- 
ering and evaluating intelligence data. But, 
only a vigilant and responsible Congressj 
can serve to restrain the executive branch! 
of government from abusing the vast 
power and influence available to it 
through these necessarily covert intelli-, 
gence activities. ^ . m * • y ' -f -• # 
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■ EDITORIALS 

THE SUBVERSIVE C.E.R. 
When President Nixon 


■/ 


Henry Kissinger as his assistant for na- 
tional security 'affairs we pointed out that 
he was hardly qualified for his job be- 
cause he was a security risk himself. And 
we proved it. 

Many people thought that we were 
crazy, or “extremists,” to say such nasty 
things about a man appointed to such 
a high position by an allegedly “conserva- 
tive” Republican. 

HENRY KISSINGER 

is the architect of President Nixon’s pro- 
Red China policy, which has already 
caused our most massive foreign policy 
defeat since the recognition of the 
U.S.S.R. by Roosevelt. He was hand- 
picked for his job by the subversive 
'Council on Foreign Relations. 

The CFR is a private organization 
which controls our foreign policy. It is 
itself run for the benefit of the multi- 
billionaire internationalists who profit 
froin our continuing sellout to com- 
munism. 1 hey picked Kissinger for 
Nixon and had Nixon put him in control 
of our foreign policy because they wanted 
to be certain that “American” policy con- 
tinues to be made for their benefit, rather 
than the benefit of America. j 

- _ Kissinger has been so successful in do- 
ing a job for his bosses in the CFR that 
• on Nov. 6 Nixon signed an order putting 
him in charge of all intelligence opera- 
tions the FBI, CIA, Military Inlclli- \J 
gence. Departments of Treasury, Defense, 
cind State, and Atomic Energy ihtelli- 
gence. Now, through Kissinger’s National 
Security Council, the CFR can plug in 
to meetings of patriots who may be plan- 
ning to overthrow at the polls the inter- 
nationalist regime in Washington. Soon, 
it will -be a “crime” to read an editorial 
like this unless the people wake up. But 

THE PEOPLE ARE CATCHING ON 

to the fact that the government is in the 
hands of ruthless pressure group bosses 
who wish to run our country for their 
exclusive benefit. They want to steal all 
your wealth “legally,” through confisca- 
tory taxes (the super-rich very seldom 
pay any taxes at all), inflation and im 
terest on their Federal Reserve Notes, 
which they force us to use as “money.” 

A poll reports that in 1964, 62% of 
the people believed that the government 
was run for the benefit of all. After John- 
son and Nixon that figure is now down 
to 37%. Wh 
fool all of the 


'_ There is only one answer to this, 
is to organize a political counter-forc 
and we don’t mean the Republican or 
appointed 'Democratic party. Both of these are part- 

Tf £ /-V *- f m *• ei 1 ^ ^ ,1 . I'l" * 1 


of the problem and any politician who 
calls himself either is in some degree con- 
trolled. If he’s honest, he will admit it. 

■ ’ ' • " ’ - 

LIBERTY LOBBY 

is the answer — a political force which is 
completely independent of all pressure 
groups and 'parties. 

And when we say LIBERTY LOBBY, 
•we don’t mean an imitation, such as 
' “Common Cause” or some other phoney 
Organization which has been set up by 
the CFR to lead you down, the road a 
little further. The CFR-Zionist cabal is 
. expert at setting up this sort of thing to 
confuse its opposition. . ' 

There is' plenty of evidence that 
Nixon’s fiasco in the UN and forced 
busing of kids to integrated schools'arc- 
waking up tire voters as nothing else ever 
has. Public apathy is giving way to. alarm. 
The people 'are looking up from their 
boob tubes and wondering what is going 
on. ■ 

Let’s tell them — and let’s tell them 
that there is 'only one way to fight ef- 
fectively— LIBERTY LOBBY. 
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become even more, distinct as 
the other, larger services 
have gone "mod” to attract 
higher enlistments. The' 200,- 
000-man Corps has stood .by 
its tradition of toughness and 
strict discipline — or "lean 
and mean” in Cushman’s 
words. 

“It, js my opinion that the 
present course charted, -for 
bur Corps is a correct one,” 
Cushman said in a statement 
released on .-the announce- 
ment of his appointment. "I 
look forward with enthusi- 
asm to taking over the task 
.■of maintaining our highly 
professional standards." . 

Cushman won the Navy 
Cross — the second highest 
award for valor after, the 
Medal of Honor — during 
World War- II as a lieutenant 
colonel who led a battalion in 
the recapture of Guam. 


WASHINGTON — (UFI) — President Nixon Tuesday 
named Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cushman Jr., a personal friend and 
the No. 2 man at the CIA, to be the new Marine Corps com- 
mandant. Cushman vowed to keep the Leathernecks “lean 

and mean;” 

.A native of St. Paul, Minn., 
the 56-year-old Cushman will 
get a fourth star' and assume 
command of the Corps on 
Jan. 1, succeeding Gen. Leon- 
ard F. Chapman Jr., who is 
retiring. Cushman’s pay will 
rise from $31,-100 to $36,000 
a year. 

His selection came without 
the rancor of the' ferocious 
tampaigning that had sur- 
rounded **iie selection of 
Chapman four years ago. 

Cushman was considered the 
front-runner among the three 
• • •' - candidates for the job. The 

others were Lt. Gen. John R. 

Chaisson, Marine chief of 
staff,, and Gen. Raymond 
Davis, assistant comman- 
dant. ■ s . • 

THERE had been specula- 
tion that Nixon might want 
to keep Cushman in the more 
Important, if less prestigious, 
post at the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. " 

This speculation increased 
^after Nixon reorganized the 
U.S. inteliig ence-gathering 
apparatus a few weeks ago, 
making CIA Director Richard 
A. Helms overseer of all such 
operations and increasing 
Cushman’s responsibilities in 
day-to-day CIA activities. 

Cushman, who worked for 
Nixon as his assistant for na- 
tion a 1 security affairs 
throughout Nixon’s second ' 

, term as vice president, was 
■ named deputy director of the 
CIA just two months after 
Nixon entered the White 
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By Michael Getlsr 

. W&sMtisfcon Post Staff Writer 

. Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cushman 
Jr., deputy director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
.v/ho was military aide, to Pres- 
ident Nixon, when he was Vice 
President, was nominated yes- 
terday to become commandant 
of the Marine Corps. . . - 

Cushman will become the 
25ili commandant in the 
'Marine’s 190-year history, and 
will succeed Gen. Leonard F. 
Chapman . whose four-year 
term as commandant expires 

Dec. 3B ' ! ' ,1 

Yesterday’ announcement of 
the nomination by the Presi- 
dent provided a surprise end- 
ing two months of speculation 
within . .the Defense Depart- 
ment and -the military serv- 



Cushman, 56, won the Navy 
Cross in 1844 for his role.: in 
the recapture of Guam' and 
was commanding the Third 
Marine Amphibious Force on 
Vietnam in March, 1669, when 
he was nominated for the CIA 

| post shortly after the Nixon 
administration look office. 

| The general, according to 
j his associates, ‘ is a close per- 
sonal friend of the President, 
a relationship stemming from 
the four years in the late 1950s 
in which Cushman served as a 
special assistant for national 
security affairs to then Vice 
President Nixon. 

Cushman, who joined the. 
Marines in 1935, is the senior 



LT, GEN. 11. E. CUSHMAN 


Ices. ■ . : 

Though 1 Cushman was one 
of three senior Marine gener- 
als- known to have been under 
White House consideraion, a 
number of. high-ranking offi- 
cers expected the job to go the 
Lt. Gen. John K. Chaisson .or 
to ' Gen. Raymond G. Davis, 
Chaisson was the most fre- 
quently mentioned candidate. 

Davis, a Medal of Honor 
winner in Korea, is currently 
the assistant commandant and, 
aside from Chapman, the only 
other four-star general in the 
corps. 

Chaisson, a Harvard-edu- 
cated officer with a reputation 
as a' top combat commander 
and a “defense intellectual," is 
currently the Marine Corps 
■cliief of staff. 

Speculation that Cushman 
might be out of the riming in- 
creased last month' when the 
White ■ House announced n 
shake-up of the entire intelli- 
gence apparatus, . In that ac- 
tion, CIA Director Richard 
Helms’ was given broader pow- 
ers over all government intel- 
ligence operation, and Cush- 
man was designated to take 
on even, more of. the CIA load 
as second in command to 
Helms. , "v V : 

In making -the announce- 
ment on Cushman yesterday, 
presidential press secretary 
Ronald L. Zelglcr said he did 
not know .who -would. replace 
Cushman at CIA or whether 
the No. 2 intelligence job. 
would go to a civilian or an- 
other military-officer. Custom- 
arily, the dcp'WR^ySStf&ii 
filled from the military..' 


| three-star general in the corps. 

I With his new post, once ap- 
proved by the Senate, will go 
a four-star rank and a spot 
along with the heads of the 
other three services on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff— the na- 
tion's top military council that 
argues the military’s case on 
budgetary and operational 
matters before the White 
House. ■ - 

While the While House took 

longer to name its choice for 
the new commandant than 
many high-ranking Marines 
expected, these officers say 
that the selection process this 
time was carried out -with 
none of the campaigning that 
marred that process four 
years ago.' Chapman, who 
stayed out of that jockeying; 
four years ago, emerged with j 
the prestigious commandant’s 
job. ' . . . . . ' . I 

. Cushman, a native of St. 
Paul, takes over the Marine 
Corps at a critical time in the 
service’s history: 

The Marines have emerged 
from Vietnam in compara- 
tively better shape than some 
of. the other services, with its 
leaders anxious to get back to 
the smaller, more elite- force 
'that it was prior to Vietnam. 
But with the administration 


. . . named to 4-star post. 

hoping to end the draft by 
rnid-1973, the Marines are 
faced with attracting men vol- 
untarily into a tough, combat-' 
’ready military environment at 
a time when the other services 
are seeking to make service 
life less rigid. 

. Thus far, the Marines are 
optimistic about, the allure 
that the corps’ spartan ways 
still holds for a number of 
lyoung people. 

In other announcements-' 
yesterday, thepresident nomi- 
nated assistant attorney gen- 
eral Shiro Kashlwa of Hono- 
lulu to become an associate 
judge of the U.S. Court of . 
Claims. 

• Nominated to . become a 
.member of the Federal Com- 
‘ munications Commission was 
Richard E. Wiley, currently 
the commission’s general 
counsel. - _’ s : ; • • , . . , 
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ence network today includes 'the Defense, 
nielli gen ee Agency, the National Seeiuv 


,The American intelligence communi- 
ty since Jong before World War II has 
been, and remains to a large degree, 
a. many splintered, thing. Every agency 
needing fresh, accurate and secret infor- 
mation on which to formulate its plans 
and actions has developed its own set of 
spies. This, lack of coordination and -co- 
hesiveness has .become apparent with 
some disasters, most notably the Pearl 
Harbor attack of Dee. , 7, 19-11, and a lot 
of embarassments such as' the Bay of 
Pigs debacle and more recently the abor- 
tive commando raid on the deserted pris- 
oner of war camp on Sontay, 23 miles 
west of Hanoi, on Nov. 21, 1970. 

In 1947 the Central. Intelligence Agen- 
cy was established with the aim of coordi- 
nating all this nation’s intelligence ef- 
forts. Besides the CIA, the U.S. intelli- 
ge 

Intel! 

ity Agency, the State Department’s Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and. Research and nu- 
clear intelligence operations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The counter-intel- 
ligence activities of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation must also be includ- 
ed. , 

President Nixon, following what has 
almost become a presidential tradition 
after public disclosure of an intelligence 
failure, has shaken’ up the top levels of 
the American spy network. In an appar- 
ent hope of overcoming the shortcomings 
of the prebent system, Mr. Nixon has 
given Richard Helms, the CIA director,- 
“an enhanced leadership role in planning, 
coordinating and evaluating all intelli- 
gence operations.” Theoretically -this ’is 
the authority that director of intelligence^ 
has had for years. But according to one 1 
official because of bureaucratic rivalry 
among competing intelligence agencies 
this has not always worked out. 

7 Sens. Stuart Symington, D-Mo., and 
William J. Fulbright, D-Ark., have seen 


b 


Mr. Helms’ new job more of a “demotion 
upstairs” than any enhanced leadership 
role. Their suspicions are understandable, 
considering the Sontay raid failure ' and 
the inability of the intelligence community 
to forecast the reaction of North Vietnam 
to the invasion of South Laos last Febru- 
ary and March. 

Bolstering the senator's suspicions 
must be the lack of concrete knowledge 
about the apparent leadership crisis in 
mainland China. This development comes 
at a time of delicate negotiations preced- 
ing Mr. Nixon’s planned trip to Peking. It 
would be foolish for Mr. -Nixon to make 
the journey without accurate knowledge 
of the power structure in Peking. 

However, the concern of Sens. Sym- 
ington and Fulbright that Mr. Helms has 
been “kicked upstairs” sounds more like 
the political reactions of two men who 
have consistently disagreed with the Pres- 
ident, than the genuine concern of persons 
fearful the nation might, lie losing the 
needed talents of a highly competent in- 
telligence administrator. : 

Instead the senators should be ap- 
plauding the President for bis efforts 
’to bring greater coordination’ and cohe- 
siveness to, an intelligence effort that has 
become famous for Pearl Harbor, the Bay 
of Pigs and Sontay. _ . . • ; 
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By MARGOT LYON 
i PARIS — “It’s like a Shakespeare 
play," said a leading Frenchman this 
week. “It’s an infernal cauldron where 
ambitions, grudges, big money and 
blackmail are all simmering — an ex- 
plosive mixture that will probably 
spare nobody when it boils over, as it 
must." 

He was talking of the latest revela- 
tions in the scandal that links French 
counter-espionage services with the $12 
million sale of heroin in the United 
States. 

! The story began last April when 
French agriculturist and one-time spy 
Roger Delouette was arrested in New 
Jersey as he went to claim a Volkswag- 
en minibus in which 96 pounds of hero- 
in were hidden, He told American au- 
thorities that the man behind the smug- 
gling attempt was a Colonel Fournier — 
later said to be Paul Ferrer — a high- 
ranking officer of the Service de Docu- 
mentation Exterleure et Contre-Espio- 
nage or SDECE, roughly the French 
equivalent of the CIA. 


eb Grows in French Drug Tangle 


Action Urged 


New Jersey attorney Herbert Stern 
has been demanding that Fournier-Fer- 
rer come and defend himself against 
the charges, but since last April nothing 
has moved, except for a visit to Paris 
from Mr. Stern himself earlier this 
month, when he saw the director of 
the cabinet of the Interior Minister, 
Raymond Marcellin, in the presence 
of U.S. Ambassador Watson and 
bther officials. The ambassador 
seemingly tried to smooth the rough 
■edges of a somewhat stormy meeting, 
but as one of the participants said later, 
•“Dr. Watson did not manage to soothe 
.Sherlock Holmes.” 

• Last February Minister Marcellin 
signed a cooperation pact on dope-hunt- 
ing with Attorney General John Mitch- 


ell and it looks as if Washington does 
not wish to sacrifice the restored coop- 
eration between the two for the skin of 
a crook. But Attorney Stern is seen to 
be in a hurry to build his own political 
career, and is impatient with the slow - 
and exceedingly formalistic style of 
French justice. 

In turn the French criticize him for 
keeping their official from contact with 
Delouette. Mr. Stern says that De- 
louette’s lawyer will only allow him to 
meet with them after Delouette himself 
has been granted immunity — a long : 
long way from French traditions of ju- 
dicial procedure. 

With little understanding of each oth- 
er’s methods,- legally what is going on 
is a dialogue of the deaf. 

BUT THE FRENCH public sat up 
and paid attention last weekend when 
Colonel Roger Barberot, a gaullist for- 
mer ambassador, a well known busi- 
nessman, and very probably an ex-spy 
himself, revealed in a radio interview 
that the entire affair had probably less 
to do with international drug traffic 
than with East-West spying. 

Before De Gaulle returned to power, 
he said, the French intelligence service 
had virtually become a subsidiary of 
the CIA. But after 1958 De Gaulle re- 
stored its independence. Later in his 
term of office he oriented it toward 
counter-espionage against the United 
States. 

Two years ago when President Pom- 
pidou took over, he ordered the service 
changed back to its former task of 
spying on Communist activities. By that 
time it contained so many anti-Ameri- 
can agents that according to Colonel 
Barberot, when new broom Alexandre 
de Marenches began his clean-up, he 
found he had to fire all the top brass. 

Since then SDECE (pronounced 
Zdek) agents have used their inside 
knowledee to settle scores with, new- 


\ 

comers, old-timers and any other fac- j 
tion they disliked. The former head of : 
the Research Service of the Zdek, said 1 
Barberot, was himself fired on suspi- 
cion of -working closely with Com- 
munist agents. 

EARLY THIS WEEK the man in ' 
question, a Colonel Beaumont alias Ber- 
trand, while admitting the whole sen'- , 
ice was infested with factional rivalries, i 
sued Barberot for one million francs for ■, 
slander. Said Barberot: “I didn’t make j 
my statement lightly.” However, both 
colonels take the line that no serious 
link exists between the Zdek and drugs, j 
but that rivals clumsily placed the hero- , 
in in the minibus knowing that De- ; 
louette would implicate anybody to get | 
himself off the hook. ' 

However, the staunchest defenders , 
of France have been pushing the line 
that a link indeed exists between spy- 
ing and drugs — only it concerns the 
CIA and not French intelligence. 

Everybody knows, say' these hard- 
liners, that the, manipulates the 
selling of Laotian opiu/n because it is 
more than a source of profit, it is a 
tactical necessity. So the CIA has used 
the existing networks to wipe out politi- 
cal adversaries — which in that part of 
the world were French, France having 
retained a good deal of her influence ; 
since Laos and the rest formed part of ) 
the French Empire. ,- 

A Hidden War t 

Since General de Gaulle’s anti- ’ 
American speech at Phnom Penh in ‘ 
1966, a hidden but merciless war has > 
gone on — and the Delouette case is 
only one aspect of a French-Anterican 
settlement. Nobody would know who . 
emerged the winner, say the gaullists, 
if President Nixon had not recently de- • / 
' manded a reorganization of the CIA for ./ 
misleading him — especially on Laotian I 
and Cambodian affairs. ' 
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Behind the scenes President Nixon’s 
confidence in Central Intelligence By HENRY J. TAYLOR 

Agency Director Richard M. Helms ... 

• has taken a new leap forward. -Mr. Nixon ^oits oiiecily to . Unoer Secretary o! self-protective vagueness and dangerous 
believes (correctly) that our nation’s t>tate John N. Irwin II, it is understand- rivalries. He has" made it clear that he 
intelligence setup is a sick elephant. jealous of its prerogatives, and vvaats its output brought- closer to the 

He has quietly assigned Mr. Helms traditionally it plays its findings very nce g s 0 f the- President’s so-called 40 


close to its vest. 


to correct it 

A sick elephant is a formidable dar.g 

And secrecy keeps our public from growing, all sprawling, all costly- 
knowing even the size of this elephant, 
to say nothing of how sick it is. 

Incredibly, we spend close to $6 
billion a year for intelligence. Just 
the CIA clone is larger in scope than 
the State Department and spends 
more than twice as much money. 

Legendary Gen. William J. (“Wild 
Bill”) Donovan’s, Office of Strategic 
.Services conducted our entire World 
War II espionage throughout four years 


Committee (actually six men), which 


Additional intelligence agencies — all serves the. National Security Council 

and the President himself. 


out into tnc world from the of- In amputating much of the sick ele- 
fice of tnc secretary,- of defense, the phant, 'Mr. Helms’ directive is to cut 
Atomic Enemy Commission, National down on the surprises. And the President 
Aeronautics and Space Administration could not have picked a more knowing, 
(NASA) and even the Department of no-nonsense man to do it. 

Commerce. ' -• *. " 


Ip fact, there are so many additional ! 
hush-hush agencies that recently in West 1 
and East Berlin alone there were at least 
40 known U.S. intelligence agencies 
and their branches — most of them com- 
and throughout the* v/orid^for "total with one another . ? # 

of S135 million. The budeet of the CIA Mr - helms himself dennes mtelli- 
(secret) is at least SI. 5 billion a year. | ei } ce 2S '.“ aI1 thc thir ‘S s which should 
XT ,, ,, n . be knownin advance of initiatin'’ a course 

Next.to tne Pentagon with its 2t> miles of action ». The acquisition of intelli- 

Di cornGOrs ’ tne worIds hr S<xt office gencc is oae thing; ‘ lhe interpretation 

; and the use of it is a j 

bunoing in the. Washington area the C1A limits it t0 the first . two> n.also 

cf a r r ^°’ .- 0t n ' akes the CIA directly responsible 

. l ratal Mams. .mi the CIA mmn- t0 p res ident. But it is simply not true 
tains secret offices in most major U.S. £hal £ , e >CIA . 1S £ae over-all responsible | 

agency, as is so widely believed. 

/.gain and again, no one and everyor.c- 
is responsible. 


n 


1 
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■t *, i- ,, . , , , & . genue is one tnir 

budding, tne CIA s neadquar.ers in of h is another; £ 

•suburoan Langley, Va„ is the largest mm. i<w 7 






cities, totally unknown to the public. 

About 10,000 people work at Langley 
and another 5, C00 are scattered across 
the world, burrowing everywhere for 

topnr , f* rwifiA/ t-.-j a 
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intelligence. These include many, many 
unsung heroes who secretly risk their 
lives for our country in the dark and 
unknown battles of espionage and treach- 
ery. I could name many. And as a part 
of its veil of secrecy the CIA has its own 
clandestine communications system 
wit/; Washington and the world. 


The function of intelligence is to 
protect us from surprises. It’s no t 
working that way. The sick elephant 
is threatening our national security 
by surprise, surprise, surprise. 

Alarmed President Nixon has gi'yen 


CIA Director Diehard Holms heads up 
tne 1 o.COO-m.n intelligence operation 
that is now being streamlined. 


The Pentagon spends S3 billion a year. Mr. Helms new-. and sweeping inteili- 
oh intelligence, twice as much as thc 8 ence reorganization authority on an 
CIA. Like the CIA, its Army, Navy over-all basis. He has given him the 



. -they . . 

adjunct called the National Security ■dent believes Mr. Heims, this under- 
Ageucy which rivals thc CIA in size covcr world s most experienced pro, 
and cost. ' can cut at least SI billion out of the 

' _ morass. • • 

lhen there exists tne important In- _ . , , - , 

. iclligence Section of the State Depart- The President confic.cd that he is tc- 
Ticnt likewise worldwide Ils chief re- fcd lI P With ths intelligence com- 
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President Nixon has issued an executive order vhtch 
invests Richard Helms, director of tire CIA, with author- 
ity 'to oversee all the intelligence agencies (the Nation,! 
Security Agency, the Defense Intelligence Agency, etc.) 
and to cut “bureaucratic fat” and professional overlapping 
wherever possible. There may be merit in this new ordci, 
but there is incontestable merit in Sen Stuart Symington s 
reaction to it. The Senator notes that the CIA was 
.brought into existence in 1947 by an act of Congress Its 
powers- and duties are defined by legislation adopted b., 
the Congress. The director and deputy director are sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. Last year toe Congress 
appropriated between $5 billion and $6 billion - for the 
intelligence establishment; no one knows tire exact 
amount, since, part of the CIA’s budget is artfully con- 
cealed. Yet the Senate was not consulted about the pro- 
posed reorganization. Senator Symington serves on the 
CIA subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. To his knowledge, the subcommittee was not. 
consulted about, nor did it approve, the reorganization 
ordered by the President. As a matter of fact the sub- 
committee has not met once during the current year. This 
is an amazing' state- of affairs. Surely the Congress has a 
right to be consulted about the reorganization of an agency 
which owes its existence to an Act . of Congress and is 
sustained by annual appropriations voted by the Congress. 

- The fact is that the CIA enjoys an autonomy almost as 
complete as that enjoyed by the FBI. Whatever the orig- 
inal intention of the Congress, the CIA functions- today as- 
■ an adjunct of the White House. The intelligence it gathers 
is available to the President; it is not available to the Con- 
gress. Under the proposed reorganization, it will be even 
more directly responsible to. the President, and by its over- 
sight control over the other agencies will be supplying him 
with a unified appraisal. An agency that gathers informa- 
tion for the President may be tempted to provide him with 
the estimates it thinks he wants (as the Pentagon Papers 
have shown, intelligence reports that do not coincide with 
White House opinion are apt to be ignored), and as Joseph 
Kraft pointed out in a recent column, there is much to 
be said for diverging, even conflicting, reports in the 
highly subjective area of intelligence evaluation. 

The CIA is closed off from scrutiny by the press, public 
and the Congress; like the FBI, it functions in splendid 
bureaucratic isolation. Mr. Helms is such a gray eminence 
that a private elevator takes him to and from his office in 
the. CIA structure in Langley, Va. Like Mr. Hoover, he 
is usually not “available,” except at budget time. Re- 
cently, however, he has been trying to give the agency a 
new, or at least a brighter image, since he is well aware 
of a growing restiveness in the .Congress and of the need 
to slash budgets. A Nation, editorial of May 3 called at- 
tention to the way in which Mr. Helms was “breaking 
cover” to talk about the brilliant achievements of the 


agency and to assure us that it is staffed uy oecucaie 
friends of the democratic ideal. Now he is up to the same 
antics again. This week he is the “cover boy” on News- 
week, with the predictable feature telling of gallant CIA 
capers of a kind that could have been made known only 
by the agency that is so super-secret it feels compelled to 
conceal its activities from the Congress. 

Congress should not take any more of this gufiE from 
the agency or its director. It has authority to insist that 
its authority be respected and it has a clear responsibility 
to act in that spirit. In an editorial last August 2, we re- 
marked on a measure, introduced by Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper, which would require the CIA to make its intel- 
ligence reports available to the chairman of the germane 
committees of the .Congress (Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations) and also require the agency to prepare 
reports at the request of the Congress. There is precedent 
for such legislation in the instructions given the AEC. 
After all, the CIA often gives to foreign governments 
information' and reports which it will not make available 
to the Senate or. the House. This is selective secrecy 
carried to a grotesque extreme. 

Hearings will be held on Senator Cooper’s bill (S. 2224) 
during the first week of February. It is a wise and sensible 
proposal. We hope it is adopted. We hope too that the 
CIA subcommittee will come alive and begin to exercise 
a real degree of oversight over the agency. Better still, 
the Senate should adopt the resolution offered by Sena- 
tor Symington (S. 192, November 13) to create a. select 
committee which would oversee the CIA. But there is 
really only one way to deal with the problem of the CIA 
and that is to make it directly responsible to the Congress. 
If it is engaged in activities of such a character that they 
cannot be reported to the .Congress, then it should be 
told to abandon those activities. There is no place for a 
secret agency of the CIA type within the framework of a 
constitutional democracy, which is how Justice Stanley 
Reed once characterized our form of government. As 
long as the CIA can plead secrecy, Congress will be un- 
able to exercise effective oversight. The time has come 
to make both the FBI and the CIA subject to close and 
continuing CongressidnfT^tyJfirvisioii and _ control. ' 
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Spies get tog et her 

There is one secret that the intelligence 
fraternity in Washington has not been 
able to keep under cover : its own lines 
of communication have become badly 
scrambled. In an attempt to get rid of 
the worst, discrepancies and overlaps 
President Nixon has announced . a 
reorganisation of the. multiple branches 
of the. secret service under the direction 
of -Mr Richard Helms, the present and 
very able head of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. Mr Helms will now 
head the new United States Intelligence 
Board and will co-ordinate the activi- 
ties and the budgets of the various 
intelligence networks — the first time 
'that anyone has had power to do this. 
The board will be directly responsible 
to ■ the National Security Council. At 
the same time two new panels will 
be set up within the NSC. One, under 
the direction of Mr Henry Kissinger, 
the chief of the council, will analyse 
all the intelligence reports. (In the rush 
to collect raw facts their interpretation 
has often been neglected.) The other 
will compare the strength of the Soviet 
forces as a whole with those of the 
United States. 

The tangles within the intelligence 
world go back beyond the crisis over 
missiles in Cuba. On numerous occa- 
sions the many military spies — the three 
services have their own intelligence net- 
works and then the Department of 
Defence has still another- — have come 
up with assessments that differ from 
those of the civilian agencies such - as 
. the CIA and the intelligence division 
• of the State Department, Although the 
CIA has’ a hawkish image in foreign 
eyes, it is generally the military men 
who have over-estimated the resources 
available to the other side, partly in 
an effort to boost support in Congress 
for their own defence budget. I’urther- 
lno're, relations have been strained 
recently between _ the CIA, which 
gathers information from abroad, and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which manages surveillance at homc.- 
This year the confusion has been 
more noticeable, than most. The ab6r- 
tive commando raid a year ago to free 
prisoners of war from the deserted 
camp at Son Tay in North Vietnam 
caused acute embarrassment. Then the 
Pentagon papers revealed that there 
had earlier been some serious discrepan- 
cies between military and civilian 
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Pilchard Helms : master-spy ~ " 

information on the war Jn Vietnam. 
And now there is a struggle brewing 
over the extent of, the reported' 
build-up of missiles by the Soviet Union 
at a time when the' negotiations on 
the limitation of strategic arms are 
reaching a cruiial stage. • ‘ . 

Congress, which has always been 
suspicious of the secrecy surrounding 
■ the intelligence world, has also been 
prodding the President. The conserva- 
tives in the Senate, led, rather surpris- 
ingly, by Senator Ellcnder, who used 
' to° be the spies’ best friend, want, to 
cut the money that goes on military 
intelligence ; in the age of expensive 
satellite spies about $5 billion a year 
is spent on this out of an annual intel- 
ligence budget of around §6 billion. 
The liberals, on the other hand, claim 
that Congress has too little control over 
the intelligence networks ;■ in particular 
they feel That the CIA has too great an / 
influence on foreign policy. What, they ^ 

ask, is the CIA doing in Laos ? It will 
be no consolation to these critics that 
Mr Kissinger will now- have greater 
authority over spying. As a presidential 
aide he is not responsible to Congress. 
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Reshuffling, With More Positions Going’ 
Vo Military-Men, Worries Key Lawmakers 


- WASHINGTON (UPI)— 
Key senators are con- 
cerned that CIA Director 
Richard Helms might 
have been "kicked up- 
stairs' 1 , in the reshuffle of: 
America’s intelligence 
community, with more in- 
fluence in spy activities 
going to military men. 

.• Helms has assured . in- 
quiring senators that lie 
had no reason to believe 
he had been shuffled aside 
in the nation's intelligence 
hierarchy. 

■ But there is concern on 
Capitol . Hill- that Helms 
has- lost out in the shakeup 
of the intelligence net- 
work ordered by President 
Nixon last month.- 

Sens. Stuart Syrm'glon 
(D-Mo.) and J. William 
Fulbright (D - Ark.) are 
concerned that the 
shakeup has increased 
P e nlagon predominance 
in the intelligence field, 
and Sen. John Stennis (IF 
Miss.) is conducting an in- 
vestigation to find out 
what happened. 

■ W hat has disturbed 
Helms' friends in the Sen- 
ate is that the day-to-day 
control of the CIA ap- 
parently 'has been relin- 
quished to a military man, 
Ft. 'Gen. Robert E. Cush- 
man Jr., in order to free . 
Helms for his new duties 
as overall director of the 
CIA and all other intel- 
ligence units. Cushman, a 
marine, is deputy director 
of the CIA. 

. Also, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the deputy sec- 
retary of defense have 
been given a new voice in 
the intelligence command 
through membership on. a 
committee, which, under 
the direction of presiden- 
tial adviser Henry A. Kis- 
singer, will oversee intel- 
ligence; 


Helms, in a closed-door 
meeting with the Senate^/ 
Armed Services Commit- 
tee this week, said he did 
not think he 'was being 
shoved out of the way. 

Stennis, the committee 
chairman, said Helms "as- 
sured me that his domin- 
ance over it (the CIA), his 
effectiveness, his powers 
over it will not be dimin- . 

ished one bit." . 

, But Stennis indicated he 
still was not satisfied and 
"we are going into it and. 
we are going to analyze it 
and study it and have an 
investigation — if one 
wants to use that word — if 
necessary.. We do not take 
these things lightly. The 
stakes are too high." 

No one in the Senate 
really knows what has 
happened at the CIA. Not 
even senators like Stennis, 
’who are let in on the na- 
tion’s intelligence secrets, 
were told in advance. 
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Dateline 


Washington 


O "V/ci$ Richard Helms promoted or fired?" was the 
\ '^ uest; ° n most being asked around Washington last week. 

The CIA Director's new post as coordinator of all U.S. 
intelligence activities was interpreted by some” observers 
as a kick upstairs and by others as a promotion of Holms 
to "intelligence czar." In fact, the change represents a 
move to bring. U.S. intelligence activities more directly 
under White House control. 

^ Heims will work under the close supervision of Henry 
Kissinger, who is now running the newly created Na- 
tional Security Council Intelligence Committee. Like the 
White House Office of Telecommunications Policy, the 
new Intelligence Committee is designed to eliminate pro- 
cedural difficulties and to consolidate information— thus 
avoiding interagency conflicts. Under Kissinger, Helms 
will work as a high-level administrator, not so much for- 
mulating policy as providing information upon which po- 
licy will be based. Implicitly, the new post will put Helms 
over FBI head J. Edgar Hoover, though relations with 
hoover will continue to be handled through Hoover's 
titular superior Attorney General John Mitchell. Mitchell 
is a member of the Committee because Justice probably 
handies more interagency intelligence questions than i 
any ofner aepartment in the government, including De- 
fense. J ■ 

Besioes consolidating intelligence .activities under the 
Whi.e House, the President aiso is trying to avoid the 
horrendous duplication that has ensued from the! proli- 
feration of intelligence operations. Some of the overlap 
presumably will be trimmed away by Helms, though some 
; observers believe fhisis, for the most part, wishful think- 
ing on the President's part. They note that the individual 
service branches, the Treasury Department, the FBI, the 
Bureau of Narcotics, the CIA and even the White House 
police force are so jealous of their prerogatives that re- 
form would take major surgery— more than either the 
President or Helms is willing to undertake at this time. 

—WINSTON 
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By TAYLOR PEN50N2AU _ ' . 7 

A Staff Correspondent of the Post-Dispnldi 

• : ■ WASHINGTON, Nov. 26. 


ly jaecii ■ 

; “One of ih-i things that v/crr- 
■ ries we most of all is that I do 
I not see aay reason v/hy we 
j should pass appropriations for 


.THE BELEAGUERED CONGRESSIONAL minority that haS ; *® C ^ cl d™ 

' fought to pry loose the Government’s secret figures on intelligence full-scale war in Laos,” Ful- 
‘ expenditures, mounted a challenge this week, that though unsuccessful, Night said. 

[.may make the objective moie attainaole. _ . • j think we have a democracy in 


t Although an attempt by Senator Stuart 
i Symington (Dem.), Missouri, to limit in- 
j telligence outlays was rebuffed by the 
Senate as expected, an increasing num- 

• ber of membcrs-^-including some of Sy- 

• mington’s opponents — predicted that the 
day would come when Congress was no 
longer in the dark on the country’s un- 

I derc.over activities. 


and undercover endeavors by the armed 
forces. 

Many observers regard Symington’s 
move as tho most determined attempt 
yet to force Congress to account at least 
somewhat for. the activities of these 
agencies. 


longm iu U« O.UK Although waste and duplication in many 

dei cos er ac ivi 0 f intelligence operations were given 

Possioxy most significant, the debate. as t j, c n]0s j obvious reasons for the 
on Symingtons proposal brough. out , amen( j nien t, the greater intent was to 
that the seemingly broaa war being or- j p rov icl e Congress, end the American pub- 
ganized and financed m Laos by the , ]ic> with more iT1Sjight int0 tat h the do- 
Centra! Intelligence Agency may finally : niestlc and foreign activities of these 
persuade sciiie pret'i'Ouirry'hesitant rnern- , a g enc | c g. 
bers of Congress to assert themselves ( 

more lu this ticklish field. USING HIMSELF as an example, Sym- 

. , „„ • . , , ington contended that he had been unable 

DIE LiOSl SUCC_KCi appraisal of j 0 (jeterinine the appropriations this year 

■ Symington's effort came from one of f or intelligence, even though he is a mom- 

■ t!i-e_ opponents, Senator Charms Mathias j-, er 0 f Foreign Relations Committee 
Jr. (Rep.), Maryland, who remarked an[ j p ic ^ rme( ^ Services Committee as 

• moments Before the vote tn at tile Mis- ;; ----- - --.,7--.— , . 


bright said. 

“Yet people of this country 
think we have a democracy in 
which a war, if one is to be 
fought, has to be declared by 
Congress. Yet Congress did not 
know about the war in Laos 
until' it was well under way.” 

When prodded by fellow Sen- 
ators, Ei leader conceded that 
he 'did not know in advance 
about CIA fencing of any army 
in Laos. . He said further that 
he had "ne' er asked, to begin 
with, whether or not there were 
any funds to carry on the war 
in this sum the CIA has asked 
for.” 

"It never dawned on me, to 
ask about it,” Ellender said. "I 
did see it publicized in the 
newspapers some time ago.” 

. Ful bright and his allies point- 
ed to Eliender’s statement as a 
prime example of the necessity 
for greater congressional aware- 


sourian had focused "our attention on . 

' water that is not only muddy, but ac- 
tually murky.” -.-] 

S "Many members may be reluctant to 
I stir, this water for fear of what they 
j may find,” Mathias said. “I think we ; 
! cannot delay much longer in turning our 
attention in this direction for fear that 
r what is there may evade our examina- 
t tion and our concern.” 

This feeling may be 'realized sooner 
’■'than expected because a number of 
Senators,' in the wake of the Symington 
matter, said they would .push for an 
executive session by the Senate to con- 
t sider the 'intelligence question. It could 
mean a major breakthrough for those 
of Symington’s persuasion—especially if, 

; a censored transcript was made public 
later. - j 

SYMINGTON sought to amend the De- 
i partment of Defense appropriations bill 
for fiscal 1972 to place a 4-biIlion-dollar 
ceiling on intelligence outlays. Most esti- 
mates put this yearly expenditure cur- 
[■ rently at more than 5 billion dollars. 

! . The proposed limit, which the Senate 
-/rejected Tuesday 50 to 31, would have 
/I applied to the CIA, the National Security 
/Agency, the Defense Intelligence Agency 


well as an ex-officio member of ness of undercover activities, 
the Appropriations Committee. Ellender became a prime tar- 
•- Senator *J. William Fulbright get of the Symington side.be- 
(Dern.), Arkansas, asserted in cause of an occurrence last 
the debate Tuesday that the week that the Missourian re- 
■ Missourian should not feel in- la ted to the Senate Tuesday. 1 
-suited because ntAod* had dis- Symington, when asking staff 
covered where the intelligence members of the Appropriations 
. funds were in the defense ap- Committee about intelligence 
propriations measure. ' figures, was told that they could 1 

"When they read a line item discuss the- matter only wi«.h^ 
and find that there is so much Ellender a-.d four other senior 
;for aircraft, or for a carrier, members of tne panel, 

.these may or may not be the ‘THIS MEANS- that these bil- 
real amounts,” Fulbright said, lions of dollars of the taxpay- 
„ rv ' ,« • ... T ersj money are- being authorized 

RELIA jivO Senator Allen J. appropriated by tho Senate 
Ellender (Dem.), Louisiana, Tv .>;, t j ie knowledge and aoprov- 
chairrnan of the Appropriations , . j uc ,j. jj vs y q s members,” 
Committee and a main optioner.' g y ~ liri g tWj contended" The other 
; of Symington’s amendment, sue ' fwr are Senators' John L. Mc- 
that there was no speckle ap c ; elland Arkansas; 

prop-nations for inlelhgeme.ac- Johj) & stejm& pern.), Missis- 
tivities. “ they are funded .rent s , i; Milte0 R . Young (Rep), 


c vwau ^ wiiiiwu uuuaia, -weeK centered on tne 

d limit, which the Senate which came under congre 

lay 53 to 31, would have scrutiny earlier tuts ye; - 

CIA, tho National Security clandestine role in the 

efense Intelligence Agency b-ns of Radio Free Eure 

Radio Libert., . In his sup 
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; .matter coral iMed an attacx on 
' ' the sysber- a*, therefore, pos- 
sibly his ; lab o? the 
■ day. As i’at s.-gnme.-t ensued, 
- - one of the. Ke rear Sym- 


ira6f09iip^'|rAiR[i^O-at6O^0OTW0448pd,T-^ o ; c ^^ 

'bright was particularly c:itic5f$ '’Bjm noY trust.: J 71 n quit, 
of the CIA. ; "You’re to be trusted, Sym-. 


aren’t the rest of us to be, 
trusted, too?” 

Eljender was not hushed in' 

; his 1 abuttal as he told the Sen- 
ate that “this method of appro- 
priating funds for these intelli- 
gence activities has. been in 

effect for at least 20 years that 
I know of, since- I have been 
on the committee." 

Only a few persons consider 
these funding requests because 
of the sensitivity of the subject, 
Ellender said. In addition, he 
expressed an opinion of many 
of Symington’s opponents in say- 
ing that the intelligence field was 
too much of a hot potato to 
“discuss in the open.” 

THIS APPROACH was adopt- 
ed by Young also, who asserted 
that proper defense- of -the CIA 
in the debate would require 
documentation of activities that 
could not be done. 

“Spying is a dirty business.' ' 
but it is a business every nation 
in the world engages in,” Young 
said. “Russia does a bigger 
job of it than we do. You can 
not disclose secret information.”. 

in an action earlier this yea; 
against the use of intelligence . 
funds, the Senate passed a bill 
that would provide $35,000,000 
in fiscal 1972 for financing the 
operations of Radio F’ree Eu- • 
rope and Radio Liberty through 
the Secretary of State. 

The measure, sponsored by 
Senator Clifford P. Case CRep-Iy' 

New Jersey, is intended to di-1 
voice the CIA from the funding j 
of the stations. Radio Free Eu- 
rope, beamed to eastern Eu- 
rope, and Radio Liberty, ■ 
beamed to the Soviet' Union, 
operate in' West Germany, os- , 
tensibly on private contribu- 
tions. ... * 

However, Case said in Janu- 
ary that funds had been ex- 
pended from secret CIA budg- 
ets to pay almost totally for' 
the costs of the stations.- 
The House has approved a 
bill providing for a. commission 
to conduct a two-year study of 
"the stations. Continued funding 
of them -would bu channeled 
through the commission. A. com- 
promise between the two bills 
will have to be worked out in 
a conference ' between the’ two 
hous_es_o ' ..Coo grass., ~ — 
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United I’resa Interna l ic-nal 

.Some key senators fear that 
the military has gained exces- 
sive influence in the U.S. intelli- 
gence network even though a 
civilian has been named its top 
/ director. 

They are concerned about the 
v possibility that Richard Helms 
popular director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, might have 
given up considerable influence 
to his military assistants when 
he was named over-all czar of 
the CIA and other U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies. 

With his added' duties, they 
/■ fear, Helms will have to turn 
/ over many of his CIA responsi- 
/ bilities to Lt Gen. Robert K. 
.. Cushman Jr., a Marine. 

Moreover, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the deputy secretary 
of Defense have been giv.cn a 
new voice in the intelligence 
cornnu, ' through membership 
on a committee under the direc- 
tion of Henry A. Kissengcr, 
President Nixon's adviser on na- 
tional security, to oversee U.S. 
intelligence activity. | 


. Sens. Stuart S y- m i 11 g t 0 
D-Mo., and J, William FulbrigI 
D-ArL, fear this reorganizati 
means that the Pentagon is tak- 
ing an increasingly larger role 
in intelligence activity. 

Helms this week told .a closed 
session of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that this 
was not so, but chairman John 
C. Steams is conducting an in- 
vestigation to find cut just what 
the situation.is. 

Stennis said Helms “assured 
me that his dominance over ‘it 
(tre CIA), his effectiveness, his 
power over it will not be dimin- 
ished one bit.” 

No or.o in the Senate actually 
knows if there has been any less- 
ening of Helms’ influence within 
(the CIA), his effectiveness, his 
access to CIA secrets. 

Only five members of the Sen- 
ate and five from the House 
even are given information on 
the intelligence budget and de- 
tailed briefings on the operations 
of the various other intelligence 
services. ’ • 
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Memorandum' 


The White House is not pleased 
at all with the record posted by 
the American intelligence commun- 
ity. The. displeasure doesn’t appar- 
ently extend to the Central Intelli- 
gence ' Agency^GM-^hoertise'lts" 
director, Richard I-Ielrns, has been 
■placed in charge. 'of all intelligence 
agencies. Further, the President 
added to Henry Kissinger’s author- 
. ity hy giving him the power to 
evaluate intelligence reports. 

The public Is advised of this turn 
of events through the efforts of a 
government worker -who leaked a 
secret “decision memorandum’’ to 
Newsweek magazine. 

. In the memorandum, Nixon sin- 
gled out five instances in which 
American agents were not up to 
: snuff... He complained not only of 
faulty. "intelligence, but also' nui- 
■ away budgets and a disparity be- , 
tween a glut of facts and a pover- 


ty of analysis. ■: ■' ; the enemy situation and optimistic 

‘ v, .„ ' '..forecasts by military agents and 

. . -Specifically, he found five areas p ie j r superiors wrong, . .- 


There’s no telling how many 
tragedies or near - tragedies could ■ 
have been avoided had those 
charged with keeping 'track of the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong 


of , -defective snooping, to-wit: 

— Failure to predict the extent 
of North Vietnamese resistance in 
the ■ Laotian campaign -early this 
year. 

— Misinformation leading to' the 5lad had morc ‘ up-to-date inform a- 
Son Tay. prisoner of war camp tion - My Lai was supposed to he 
which turned out to be empty. a hotbed of Vietcong. It had been, of. 

T , ’ . . ■ course, but when Charlie Company 

— In eon eel ^estimates of Viet s t rtic k, there was ho resistance. 
Cong supplies flowing through, the . T , vr h1 

Cambodian port of SihanoukviHe. . 


— lateness in detecting Russian 
built surface to air missiles in the 
Mideast cease-fire zone. ■ 


Within the last 24 hours, those 
in charge of Firebase Mary Ann 
where 33 GIs lost their lives in a 
VC sapper raid have been • told 
. — An eighth month delay in the they will be demoted or reprimand- 
strategic arms limitation ..talks' ed for a lax defense perimeter aiid 
while the White House checked lack of troop preparedness. Those 



varying intelligence reports on how 
. well the United States could de- 
tect possible Soviet violations of 
the arms control agreement. 

.The magazine article suggested 
that some of the gripes might con- 
ceal mistakes more properly laid 
at the Administration’s door. How- 
ever, it went on to credit Nixon 
with efforts to remove all. possible 
.bugs from the intelligence system 
I as it faces what is likely its most 
! critical test of recent years: solv- 
ing the mystery of the apparent 
Soviet missile build-up. 

The Pentagon Papers showed 
rati' or conclusively that U.S. mili- 
tary intelligence in Vietnam did 
not compare- very -well with its 
civilian counterpart. Time and time 
again the CIA and the State De- 
partment intelligence arm proved 
to he correct in their appraisals of 


-. to be punished include a' two-star 
'. general and four other high-ranking 
j officers. , 

, American intelligence cannot, of 
course, maintain an umblemished . 
record. The Communist enemy, f 
’ wherever ho is, spends a great deal ’ 
of time trying to outwit free world/ 
agents.. lie has notched some not-, 
able successes. Credit President 
Nixon with trying to streamline the 
U.S. intelligence system so- that 
- doomsday won’t arrive due to sec- 
ret agents asleep at the switch' .. ' 
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By a Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch 

WASHINGTON, Nov. . .23- 
Senator Stuart Symington 
(Deni.), Missouri, in a major 
attack on secrecy in govern- 
ment,. proposed today that Con- 
gress cut intelligence expendi- 
tures from more than. 5 billion 
dollars to a mandatory ceiling 
.of 4 billions. 

He, charged, in a speech pre- 
pared for delivery, that present 
intelligence operations were 
wasteful, overlapping and in- 
adequately supervised by Con- 
gress. ■ ' 

' In a. reference to the Indo- 
china war, he said that he be- 
lieved "at least one war” could 
have been avoided if it had not. 
been for "pressures, combined 
•with unwarranted secrecy,” on 
the part of • the intelligence 
■agencies. 

. Symington’s proposed ceiling 
would apply to the Central In- 
telligence. Agency, the National 
Security Agency, the Defense 
Intelligence Agency and all 
other intelligence units, includ- 
ing those within the branches 
of the armed services. 

He said that he had not been 
able to determine how much 
■ was being appropriated this 
year for intelligence operations, 
although he is a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and an cxofficio mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee.' ' 

When the" final draft of the 
military appropriations bill was 
before the, defense appropria- 
tions subcommittee last week, 
he said, . no. mention was made 
of the nniltibillion-dollar appro- 
priation requests that it con- 
tained for much of the 15 in- 
telligence operating or advisory 
operations. 

r After the meeting, he said, 
he asked the committee staff 


-“in general about intelligence 
appropriations.” He said he was 
told that the staff had been in- 
structed to talk about those ap- 
propriations only with five 
senior members of the commit- 
tee— chairlnan Allen J. Ellender 
(Dem.), Louisiana, -and Sena- 
tors John L. McClellan (Dem.), 
Arkansas; John C. Stennis ' 
(Dem.), Mississippi; Milton R._ 
Young (Rep.), North. Dakota, 
and Margaret ' C h a s e Smith 
(Rep.), Maine. 

Symington said he had the 
greatest respect for the. five 
members, "hut I .do not believe 
that they, and they alone, 
should render final decision on 
both said authorizations and ap- 
propriations without the knowl- 
edge, let alone the 'approval, of 
any other Senators, including 
those on the Armed Services 
Committee who are not on this 
five-member subcommittee of 
appropriations, and all mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee.” 

Symington quoted press esti- 
mates that put intelligence ex- 
penditures at 5 to. C billion dol- 
lars a year. He said that de- 
spite his committee- assign- 
ments he had been unable to 
say whether these estimates 
were accurate, , Another Sen- 
ate source termed them fairly 
accurate. . '. ' 

, The Senator renewed his criti- 
cism of a reorganization of the 
intelligence machinery an- 
nounced earlier this month by 
President Richard. M. Nixon. 

. He said it could mean turning 
intelligence operations over to 
the military, thus leading to 
billions of dollars in additional 
and often unnecessary defense 
expenditures, because military, 
estimates of enemy plans, pro-' 
grams and production tend to 
be higher than civilian esti- 
mates. ‘ . 

He objected also that the re- 
organization put policy control 
of intelligence in a new com- 
mittee in the White House,' 


headed by Henry A. Kissinger, 
presidential assistant for na- 
tional security affairs. 

“This gives executive privi- 
lege to the final policymakers 
and therefore, except for ' the 
power of the purse, enables the 
policymakers to, in effect, take 
the entire question of intelli-' 
gence out of the hands of Con- 
gress,” he said. 

Symington had charged earli- 
er .this year that Kissinger, 
rather than Secretary of State 
William P.' Rogers, had become' 
the President chief adviser on 
foreign policy and, unlike 
Rogers_ was not available for . 
questioning, by Senate commit- 
tees. 

He complained recently that 
the change in intelligence, ar- 
rangements had not been dis- 
cussed with anyone in the’ Sen- 
ate. He said today that Kissin- 
ger had called him and . said 
that Symington was correct and 
that the change should have 
been discussed with the proper 
committees of Congress. 

Symington said it was non-- 
sense for anyone to think that 
a high, degree of secrecy was' 
necessary for intelligence oper- 
ations. 

He pointed out that congres- 
sional and public discussions 
constantly referred to the costs 
of such new weapons as the 
nuclear^ aircraft carrier,' the 
C-5A transport plane or the 
main battle tank. These discus- 
sions „do not go into how these 
weapons' would be used in a 
war, he' said. 

"By the same token, knowl-'. 
edge of the over-all cost of in- 
telligence does not in any way 
entail the release of knowledge, 
about how the various intelli- 
gence groups function or plan 
to function,” he said. 

"Why should there be greater 
danger to the national security 
in making public over-all intel- 
ligence costs than in making 
public other over-all security 
costs?” . ■ 1 ' ' ' . 
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| Capitol Punishment J 



By Art BucJnvald 

The news that the FBI has been investigating CBS 
j correspondent Daniel Schorr caused some trepidation 
among Washington journalists early last week. 

£•• But then the White House explained it all. Mr. Schorr- 
iwas being investigated, a spokesman said, because he 
fwas being considered for a high government job, and 
Hhe White House wanted to run a check on him before 
kliey offered him the position. 

’ : Well, all of us relaxed when we heard the explana- 
tion, not only because it made sense,. but also because 
“it showed that the administration harbored no ill feel- 
tings. Mr. Schorr has been a consistent critic of ad- 
I ministration policies and if he was being considered 
[for a high government job, that meant any of us could 
'he tapped for public service. 

; A group of correspondents were sitting in the White 
[House press room the other day, chuckling over the 
i latest White House press release, when Clyde Moth- 
[bailer of the "Kinzu Telegram Ledger” was called to 
(the phone. \ ;■■’ . • ' - ' • 

• . He came back whitefaced and said: “That was my 
fmother. The FBI was just at her bouse and wanted to 
'know what library books I borrowed when I was a kid.” 
| “Congratulations, Motliballer,” the AP man said, “that 
'means you’re up for an important government job.” 

: “I don’t know,” Clyde said. “The administration got 

■ awfully mad at me about my articles on the Supreme 
Court appointments. As a matter of fact someone from 

■ the White House called my editor and suggested I be 
sent to Moscow where I understood the government 
'better.” 

• ■ “Don’t be silly, Motliballer,” the Boston Globe man 
said, “the administration doesn’t hold grudges. I 
•wouldn’t be surprised if they made you Secretary of 
. [the Treasury.” '« 

. > “You would think they would ask me if I wanted a 
; ; job first,” Motliballer said. 

jv “They wanted to surprise you,” The Washington Post 
correspondent assured him. “To think, one of our boys 
■will be in the Cabinet!” - : 

“The ■ FBI man didn’t say anything to my mother 
about a 'Cabinet appointment. But he did want to know 
if I over played with Daniel Ellsborg as a, kid,” Moth- 
ball er said. ^ • 

“It’s just a smokescreen, Clyde,” the Los Angeles 
Times man said. “They always ask that when they’re 
considering somebody for Secretary of Defense.” ■ : 

• “My mother said they also went around to the neigh- 
bors and asked'them if I had. ever had any strong feel- 
ings about Cuba.” . y. . .. 1. ytv. .. 


“That 'means you're being put up' for head of the 
■■CIA,” a UPI photographer said. “With Dick Helms J 
being moved upstairs, they’re probably looking for a 
new chief of operations.” 

“It’s possible,” Motliballer said, “but my mother said 
she caught two of the FBI men going through her trash 
basket last night.” > 

“That means you’re up for an environment job,” the 
NBC man shouted. ‘ 

“I wish I could be as optimistic as you guys,” Moth-- 
baller said. “Suppose the FBI was asking questions to 
intimidate me?” _ . 1 

The Chicago Sun-Times man was shocked. “Bite your 
tongue, Mothballer,” he cried. “The Nixon adminis- 
tration would never stoop to a trick like that, even if 
they disagreed with every word you wrote.” 

“He’s correct, Clyde,” the Newsweek correspondent 
said. “Attorney General Mitchell would resign before 
he’d allow the White House to intimidate a news- 
paperman.” 1 .■ 

“J. Edgar Hoover wouldn’t stand for it,” the New. 
York Post man put in. 

“I guess you’re right,” Motliballer nodded. “I’d better 
call my- mother back and reassure her. She just doesn’t 
understand bow Nixon’s people operate. _ 
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200 000 SVIenschen arbeiten iss dc-n 
Geh&irn- unt! Spionageclisnsten tier 
USA, aber sis arbeiten oft nicht zur 
Zufriotfenhell des Prasidenten. Das- 
halb vvurdan die Dioncfe jvtzt Nixons 
Chefbcrater Kissinger unlerstellt. 

J eden Morgen, kurz nach Anbrueh 
der Dammerung, bringt eine schwar- 
ze Limousine brisante Fracht ins VVeiBe 
Haiis. Es ist einc Mappe mit den ge- 
heimsten Geheimberichten der letzten 
24 Stunden. Titel: „The President’s Dai- 
ly Brief" — Tiigliches Kompendium fiir 
den Prasidenten. . 

Zuniichsl studiert Nixons auBen- und 
sicherheitspolitischer Chefbcrater Hen- 
ry Kissinger das Papier. Von ihm laBt 
sich der amerikanische Prasident dann 
die Top-Nachrichten referieren. Er 
selbst best das von der Zentralen Ge- 
heimdienstbehorde (CIA) zubereitete 
Dokument allenfatls abends — und 
eher lustlos. 

Denn Poiit-Routinier Nixon, so er- 
kannte ..Newsweek", „ist an Geheim- 
nissen urn ihrer selbst willen nicht inter- 
essiert". Er wiinscht weniger Daten, da- 
fiir aber gKindliche Analysen, die ihm 
als Grundlage fiir poiitische Entschei- 
dungen dicnen konnen. 

Bisher lieferten die Geheimdienste — 
neben der CIA vor allem die ..Intelli- 
gence“-Stabe bei Heer, Marine, Luft- 
waffe — zu wenige Analysen nach Ni- 
xons Gcschmack. Die Folge: Unzufrie- 
denheit im WeiBen Haus. 

Falsche Informationen durch Ame.ri- 
kas Militarspaher und die kletternden 
Kosten des aufgeblahten Spionage-Ap- 
parates verstarkten den Unmut der Re- 
gierung noch, von der harschen Kritik 
liberator Volksvertreter an den Gehei- 
men zu schweigen. 

Lav/-and-Order-Prasident Nixon re- 
organisierte daher jetzt die Nachrich- 
tendienste. Zwar bleiben alle bestehen- 
den, weitverzweigten Behorden am Le- 
ben, Doch praktisch sollen nunmehr 
alle Geheimdienstfaden bei zwei Man- 
nefn zusammenlaufen: 

[> CIA-Direktor Richard Helms iiber- 
wacht und koordiniert samtlichc 
Programme. Obendrein leitet er 
einen neugeschaffenen Spar-Aus- 
schuB, der die Budgets trimmen soil. 

> Prasidentenberater Henry Kissinger 
dirigiert das neue ..Intelligence 
Committee" ini Rahmcn des Natio- 
nalcn Sicherheitsrates. Dieses Komi- 
tee erteilt Spionage-Auftrage und 
siebt die Resultate fiir Richard Nixons 
Gcbrauch. 
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Geheimdienst-Chef Helms 
Interview mit Hitler 

und Richtung" geben. Washingtoner . 
Beamte werten die ncue Jnformations- 
Schleuse unter Fiihrung Kissingers als 
wichtiges ..Bindeglied zwischen Produ- 
zenten und Konsumenten". 

.Kissingers Machtzuwachs hat_ im 
KongreB sogleich Widerspruch hervor- 
gerufen. Senator William Fulbright 
sieht die erweiterten Befugnisse als 
neuen Beweis dafiir, daB die Regierung 
dem KongreB die Kontrolle iiber die 
Nachrichtendienste entziehen wolle. 

DaB bei den Geheimdiensten gespart 
werden soil, ist freilich auch den Parla- 
mentariern nnr recht. Insgesamt ver- 
schlingen die Nachrichten- und Spiona- 
gebehorden mit ihren 200 000 Beschaf- 
tigten etwa sechs Milliard’en Dollar pro 
Jahr. Allein ftinf Milliarden geben auf 


das Konto der' drei militarischen Ge- 
heimdienste, wobei der groBte Anteil 
auf die Luftwaffe entfallt: Ihr gehSren 
jene teuren Flugzeuge und Satelliten 
wic der zchn Tonnen schwere „Big 
Bird", die militarische Anlagen in China 
Oder der Sowjet-Union ausspiorderen. 

Profi Helms, 58, diirfte darum wohl 
vor allem versuchen, bei den militari- 
schen Geheimdiensten Kosten zu kap- 
pen. Er gilt als tuchtiger Verwalter, als 
ein Btirokrat von ktihler Kompetenz. 

Der CIA-BoB (Hobby: Umwelt- 
schutz) ist ein Nachfahre deutscher US- 
Einwanderer. Er verbrachte einige 
Schuljahre in Freiburg sowie in der 
Schweiz — seit damals spricht er Fran- 
zosisch und Deutsch. 

Jagd auf Nachrichten machte der 
spatere „Intelligence“-Fachmann erst- 
mals als UP-Korrespondent — 1937 in- 
terviewte er Hitler. Bei Kriegsende ar- 
beitete Helms in der US-Abwehr. Und 
seit 1947, dem Grundungsjahr der CIA, 
diente er sich im Geheimdienst hoch. 

Beriihmt, aber mehr noch beriichtigt 
wurde die CIA durch Beteiiigung . an 
Polit-Greueln und Coups in vielen Lan- 
dern 'der Dritten Welt. CIA-Agenten 
leiteten die Morder.Che Guevaras an; 
CIA-Manner trugen 1970 zum Sturz des 
Kambodscha-Premiers Sihanouk bei. 
Falsche CIA-Informationen fiihrten 
1961 zum Fiasko der Invasion in der. 
kubanischen Schweinebucht. Und die 
CIA ist es, die in Laos eine 30 000 Mann 
starke Armee von Stammeskriegern un- 
terhtilt — zum Kampf gegen die Kom- 
munisten. Insider des Geheimdienstes 
betonen freilich,. die CIA ziehe sich aus 
dem Coup-Geschaft zuriiek. 

So viel ist richtig; Die CIA hat sich 
von einem kleinen Trupp patriotischer 
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Draufganger zu einer 15 000 Mitarbei- 
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wickelt, in der akademische Spezialisten 
den Ton angeben. 

Beim zivilen wie beim militarischen 
Geheimdienst zeigt sieh der wachsende 
EinfluB der Technologic. Mit Hilfe 
elektronischer Spionage sammeln die 
Nachrichtendienstler Myriaden von Da- 
ten. Die. Analyse komrnt zu kurz. 

Ob Helms, der none Supennann unter 
den amerikanischen Geheimdienstchefs, 
den Sammclwahn der Datenfans brem- 
sen kann, steht dahin. Und ebenso frag- 
lich bleibt, ob die rival isierenden Ge- 
heimdienstler — vorn Gode-Biiro bis zur 
Abwehr-Abtcilimg der Bundeskripo 
FBI — kiinftig besser zusammen arbei- 
ten werden. Das FBI zu;n Beispieh des- 
potisch regiert von dern Denkmal J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, 76, vvurde bei der Reorga- 
nisation der Sicherheitsdienste kauni 
angetastet: Nixon will niit Rucksicht 
' au I' die VVahlcn 197?. die konservativen 
•Freunde des barbeiBigen Direktors 
nicht vcrgraulen. . 

Das FBI r.ber initet seine Informatio- 
nen, so die ..New York Times", „rnit 
’ der Eifcrsucht cines miBtrauiscben 
Liebhabers". 
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• RE* ORGANIZATION OF THE U.S. INTELLIGENCE SERVICES REPORTED 
/Article; Hamburg, Per Spi egel, German/ 22 Nov 71, P 121 -122 7 


13, S. In t e 1 lig ence Ser v ices 
Myri a ds of Data 

A total of 200,000 persons are employed by the U.S. 
Intelligence and espionage services, but often they do not 
work to the President's satisfaction. Therefore the services 
have now been placed under Nixon's chief adviser Kissinger., 

Every morning, shortly after the break of dawn, a black 
limousine brings highly explosive material to the White House. 
It is a briefcase with the most secret reports of the past 2b\. 
hours. Title: "The President's Daily Brief.". 

First Henry Kissinger, the President's chief adviser oh 
foreign policy and security matters, studies the paper. Then 
the President lets the adviser brief him on the most important 
news. If need be he himself reads the document, prepared by 
the CIA (Central Intelligence Agency), in the evening, — and 
rather unenthusiastically.' 

The practical politician Nixon, according to Newsweek , 

"is not interested in secrets for their own. sake." He wants 
fewer data but more thorough analysis, which can serve as 
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basis for his political decisions. 

Up to now the intelligence services -- besides CIA above 
all the intelligence staffs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force -- 
have produced too few analyses which were to Nixon's taste. 

The consequence: Dissatisfaction in the White House. 

False information through America's military reconnaissance 
and the climbing cost of the overblown espionage apparatus have 
added to the government's displeasure, not to mention the harsh 
criticism by liberal congressmen. 

Therefore law-and-order-President Nixon now has reorganized 
the intelligence services. ] t is true that all existing agencies 
will be continued. But for practical purposes two men will now 
pull all the strings of the intelligence services: 

CIA director Richard Helms supervises and coordinates all V 
programs. Besides, he heads a newly organized Economizing 
Committee /Resources Advisory Committee_7> which is to trim 
the budgets. 

Presidential adviser Henry Kissinger directs the new "Intel” 
ligence Committee" within the framework of the National Security 
Council. This committee assigns espionage missions and screens 
the results for Richard Nixon's use. 

Ex -Harvard professor Kissinger is supposed to give direct- 
ion and guidance even to CIA boss Helms in the future, in keep- 
ing with the wishes of the top leadership. Washington officials 
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classify the new information channel under Kissinger 1 s leader- 
ship as an important "link between producers and consumers." 

At the same time Kissinger’s increased power has. aroused 
opposition in Congress. Senator William Fulbright regards the 
increased authority as new evidence that the government wants 
to remove the control of the intelligence services from Congress. 

That the intelligence services are to economize is of course 
agreeable also to the parliamentariens . The intelligence and 
espionage agencies with their 200,000 employees devour a total 
of about 6 billion dollars per year„ Five billion dollars go 
to the three military intelligence services alone, with the 
Air Force receiving the largest share. It possesses the expen- 
sive aircraft and satellites such as the 10-ton "Big Bird", 
which is spying on military installations in China or the Soviet 

Union. 

Helms, the professional, 58 years old, will therefore pro- 
bably above all attempt to cut the cost within the military in- 
telligence services. He is regarded as a capable administrator , - 

as a bureaucrat with cool competence. 

The CIA boss (hobby: ecology) is a descendant of German 
immigrants. He studied a few years in Freiburg and in Switzer- 
land., since then he speaks German and French. 

The later intelligence specialist was first hunting for 
information as a UP correspondent, -- in 1937 he interviewed 
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Hitler. By the end of the war he was working with U.S. 
counter-intelligence. And since 1947* when the CIA was 
founded, he has been advancing in the intelligence service. 

CIA became famous or rather notorious through its 

participation in political atrocities and coups in third 
world countries. CIA agents instructed Che Guevara's mur- 
V derers. CIA contributed to the fall of the Cambodian premier 
Sihanouk in 1970. Incorrect CIA information led to the fail- 
ure of the Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961. And the CIA main- 
tains an array of 30,000 tribesmen an Laos in the fight against 
the communists. Intelligence Service insiders of course declare 
emphatically that the CIA is getting out of the coup business. 

This much is true: CIA has changed from a small body of 
patriotic dare-devils to a real bureaucracy with 15*000 em- 
ployees, where academic specialists dominate. 

The increasing influence of technology is not.iceable both 
in the civilian end military intelligence services. With the 
aid of electronic espionage the intelligence officers gather 
myriads of data. Analysis is neglected. 

Whether Helms, the new superman among the American intel- 
ligence service chiefs, can curb the collection mania of the 
data fans remains to be seen. And it remains just as question- 
able whether the competing intelligence officers -- from the 
code bureau to the FBI counter-intelligence department — will 

4 
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cooperate better in the future. The FBI, for example, which 
is despotically ruled by the national monument, J. Edgar 
Hoover, was hardly touched in the reorganization of the se- 
curity services: With an eye to the ' elections in 1972 Nixon 
does not want to antagonize the conservative friends of the 
bearish director. 

But the FBI guards its information , accord.ing to the 
New Yo rk Timers, "with the jealousy of a suspicious lover." 

/Article also includes an. organizational chart en- 
titled "Organizational Chart of the U.S. Intelligence Serv- 
ices," which was extracted from Newsweek, 22 Nov 71, P 122 . _T 
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President Nixon’s reshuffling of 
the nation’s intelligence network is 
sort of like pouring a bucket of ink 
on a Picasso painting: it’s hardly 
calculated to make the picture any 
clearer. 


ership role” was meaningless. As 
was the statement that presidential 
advise^ Henry Kissinger would 
head a special National Security 
Council committee working with 
Helms. 

Some congressmen, however, 


Intelligence operations are 
cloaked in such secrecy that few 
people know what’s going on any- 
way. So to the average American, 
Mr. Nixon’s announcement that 
Richard Helms, director of the 


would like to know a little more 
about what’s going on. And we 
think they’re entitled to. After all, 
the intelligence service couldn’t op- 
erate if Congress didn’t put up the 
money. The lawmakers should get 


Central Intelligence Agcncyr4£-t* j rf® , ''‘at least some small return on their, 
would be given an “enhanced lead- investment. . j 


< 
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I^ITpiiiiig up U. Intelligence ; 



■ cAt a time when President Nixon fs 
l % making crucial decisions on maintain- 
ing.^ strategic balance with the Soviet 

■ Union and opening doors to China, the 
need for accurate, objective intelligence 
,ha§ never been greater. ■ 

’ '.vTh'e reorganization the President has . 
' announced of the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity should help him get the bare 
bones, unembellished information he re- 
• quires.-^ ‘ - IV. 

The President .has placed Richard 
Heims, director of the Centra! Intelli- 
gence ^Agency, in overali^cbmmahd'-'of 
the intelligence Establishment, including 
the security arms' of the Defense, State, 
and Treasury departments, the. Federal 
.Bureau of Investigation and the Atomic 
Energy Commission.' A 

■ , Mr. Helms is noted for sticking to his 
■professional business' of digging up 
solid, sound .information on which policy 
^decisions can be based, but shunning 
any role as.a policy-maker himself, 

, With Mr. Helms as chairman of a re- . 
vived, consolidated U.S. Intelligence . 
■Board, there will be less risk of getting 
tainted data, information that has been 
filtered through a source agency’s as-. 


sessment of'its own interests or special- 
ized mission.- ’ '• ■ 

The job of making overall assess- 
ments of the U.S. strategic position, and 
• evaluating the information Mr. Helms 
supplies, has been given to a new intelli- 
gence committee of the National Secur- 
ity Council headed by Henry A. Kissing-' 
er, the President's special assistant for 
foreign affairs'. ' ... - 

This will move intelligence apprais- 
als closer to the White House than in 
previous. Administrations, which relied' 
heavily on the Pentagon as an intelli-. 
gence screen, sometimes with .unfortu- . 
nate results. 1 !■ \ :: V 

Under President Nixon, the White 
House is .seeking a more direct means 
. of sizing up the U.S. position against ad- . 
versary nations. Care will have to be 
exercised that the Kissinger unit doesn’t , 
wittingly or unwittingly seek data pri-*j 
marily to ''bolster predetermined pol- 
icies, and that it doesn’t close off 
sources of valuable information. 

.-■—'If- such care is taken, the new' ma- 
chinery should produce information of 
improved quality .for the President, ™ 
andjthe country. . - - * _ ' . 
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President Nixon’s plan to overhaul (he 
government’s intelligence system 
sounds impressive on paper. ’ 


But reform and coordination of in- 1 
(diligence gathering systems will have | 
few practical benefits for the American 
public if the old system of super secrecy j 
is perpetuated under new names. 


The main complaint about the Central j 
Intelligence Agency is that it has 
become almost a law. unlo itself, : 
Congress, certainly, has been poorly 
informed about what the CJA is doing. 
And it sometimes appears that even the 
White House is kept in the dark. 

. i 

To be meaningful intelligence reform 
should be. based on greater public i 
disclosure. This should be a primary 
objective of the President's rest rue- • 
till ing of our global spy system. 
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An urgent need for faster and more accurate in- 
formation underlies latest moves by the President. 
Upshot: more say for civilians, less for military. 


’~’>v v 




Once again, the vast U. S. intelligence 
establishment is being reshaped by the 
White House. As a result: 

® Presidential reins on the 5-billion- 
dollar-a-year “intelligence community” 
are to be tightened even more. Primary 
goal is to avoid repetition of recent dis- 
appointments in the quality of Ameri- 
can intelligence. 

*> .Fresh effort will be made to reduce 
costly duplication, overlapping and com- 
petition among the military intelligence 
agencies. The Pentagon appears to be a 
loser in the latest reshuffle. 

c The civilian head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Richard Helms, is 
being given broader authority over the 
entire U. S. intelligence network— civilian 
and military. 

Key man in the reorganization is Mr. 
Helms, a veteran of nearly 30 years in 
his field, who took over in June, 1966, 
the dual job of heading the CIA plus 
his role as the President’s principal ad- 
viser on all intelligence. 

Now, under a presidential order of 
November 5, Mr. Helms lias the biggest 
say on how to allocate men, money arid 
machines in the gathering of foreign in- 
telligence for the U. S. 

< At the same time, the President as- 
signed Henry Kissinger, the top White 
House adviser and Director of the Na- 
tional Security Council staff, new powers 
'which give Mr. Kissinger a larger voice 
in determining the direction U. S. intel- 
ligence will take and in assessing the 
final results. 

Behind it all. According to Govern- 
ment insiders, a major reason for the 
President’s action was growing “consum- 
er dissatisfaction with the intelligence 
product, particularly with interpretation 
of the secret data collected. 

Too often, these sources say, the Pres- 
ident has been inundated with informa- 
tion he does not need, or fails to receive 
in sufficient quality or quantity the data 
he considers vital for decisions. 

The most recent example, one White 
House aide disclosed, was unhappiness 
over tlie length of time it took to get 
reliable intelligence on current develop- 
ments in Red China. The Communist ' 
Government bad been undergoing a lead- 

Approved For Release 


ership crisis just at the time of delicate 
Washington-Peking negotiations on the 
President’s forthcoming trip to the Chi- 
nese mainland, but weeks went by be- 
fore tlie U. S. was able to sift through a 
welter of conflicting reports. 

Officials say that another big reason 
behind revamping of the intelligence 
command was the daring— but unsuc- 
cessful-attempt by the Army and Air 
Force on Nov. 21, 1970, to rescue U. S. 
prisoners of war from the North Viet- 
namese prison camp at Sontay, 23 miles 
west of Hanoi. American commandos 
landed at the camp by helicopter in a 
well-planned and executed raid. But in- 
telligence had lagged, and the camp 
was empty. The prisoners had been 
moved. 

One official in a position to know ex- 
plains that after the White House made 
tlie initial decision to rescue the POW’s, 
the CIA supplied a model of the camp 
and details of Sontay’s daily operations 
as they were known at that time, The 
actual rescue assignment was given to 
the Army and Air Force, which had to 
select, train and rehearse the commando 
team. By the time the operation was 
launched, intelligence was out of date. 

According to this official: “If Helms 
had been responsible for the operation— • 
as he would be now under the reorga- 
nization-he could have kept current, 
probably would have learned that the 
prisoners were moved, and probably 
would have scrubbed the operation.” 

Government sources say the President 
also was irritated by failure of his intel- 
ligence agencies to forecast accurately 
North Vietnamese- reaction to the South 
Vietnamese invasion of Southern Laos 
last February and March. 

Congress has had harsh words for the 
military. The House Appropriations 
Committee on November II declared 
that “the upward trend in total intelli- 
gence expenditures must be arrested” and 
recommended a 181-million-dollar cut 
in the Defense Department’s military- 
intelligence appropriations. 

The Committee took aim at duplica- 
tion of effort. “The same information is 
sought and obtained by various means 
and by various organizations,” it said. 
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The President hopes to overcome these 
shortcomings by giving Mr. Helms what 
Mr. Nixon tenned "an enhanced leader- 
ship role” in planning, co-ordinating and 
evaluating all intelligence operations. 

The Central Intelligence Director has 
had for years, on paper, the responsibil- 
ity of co-ordinating military and civilian 
intelligence. But .this has not always 
worked in practice.' The reason, accord- 
ing to one U. S. official: bureaucratic ri- 
valry among competing intelligence 
agencies. 

Mr. Helms also becomes' chairman of 
a newly formed committee which will 
advise on formulation of a consolidated 
foreign-intelligence budget for the en- 
tire Government. This committee will 
decide which intelligence service has the 
people and assets to do a particular job 
efficiently and- cheaply. 

Reshaping the network. The Presi- 
dent took these actions to strengthen the 
American intelligence system: 

« Reorganized the U. S. Intelligence 
• . Board, which sets intelligence require- 
ments and priorities. The Board, head- 
ed by Mr. Helms, includes representa- . 
tives of the CIA, FBI, Treasury, 
Atomic Energy Commission and Defense 
and State Department intelligence 
agencies. 

« Established a National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee, with 
Mr. Kissinger as chairman. It will in- 
clude, besides Mr. Helms, the Attorney 
General, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Under Secretary of 
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^‘WASHINGTON-. A driving ! 
fierce .behind President Nix- 
t ©n’s reshuffling of the nation’s , 
jbinteliigence. apparatus ’ is, a 
k handful of Ley Congressmen ] 
fvv.'iio ’think the sp y -syst em hasf 

v grown fat. and wasteful with { 

' taxpayer dollars. • ’ / :..v| 

?! While House officials did ' 
not . mention the intensive 
/pressure from members of the ;!' 
f House an Senate Appropria- . 
•ftlons Committees in ’annotate- :> 
Sing changes' Nov. ’6., '• '/■’ --;fj 

|/{pne of the most important' 

}: steps Nixon, took was to give’ 

[ Director Packard Holm, of the ) 
[ Central : Intelligence Agency ■ 
j '(QIA) authority to trim budg- 
i cfs'ci the Defense Intelligence 
. j Agency (DIA), and the Intel- . 
bKgcnce’ branches '.of. the FBI, 

State Depa.'-i oV’r.l. A < c< asurgj 
fand Atomic bi-ierjpj Cc#m«'s - 


-/...While V Cl r,S re Macs {he 
g(CIA) a. • tc frim btdg- 
’ Lets- opeiai Ion5 'will be iw n&i ’ - 
' foyer to. his ' deputy hw.'coA 

- Lt. Cen, Robert' E. Cushman. 

’m ’ responsible for the 
fmoye, I engineered it,” said 
• ..Chairman Allen Ellender, D- 
La., of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee’. “It's about 
ftime, too.- We’ve been spend-, 
ing loo much on the. military 

; intelligence that . we didn’t 
' need.". -L . " • : . 

' Although he disagrees with 
.; Elbe lid er’s viewpoint, the 
■ ranking GOP member of the 
•committee . gives . credit to 
;• EHender for, Nixon’s move. ’ 
... “He's been riding the CIA 


a t'- f j ” 


BlSSJJIltl® 

ilyffiisiifiisci 


■.and the administration; real 'inteIEg&tC6; : System had. 
hard about cutting the intelli- ' strayed into amassing files 6ft 
gcnce budgets,” said Sen... civil rights and.anti-v/ar afciiv- 
Milton Young, R-N.D. • Lists:,' even ' some congresj- 
Although there is some de- men have increased ccngres- , 


bate in Congress over the real 
meaning of Nixon’s move,' 
most agree that under Helms, 
the Pentagon’s intelligence 
operations will suffer most. 

Revelations that the Army 


sional -pressure for. a crack- 
down on Pentagon operatives.’; 
And, it was faulty' DIA infer- ; 
mation that turned the Sontay 
American. prisoners rescue] 
mission in 1970 into a fiasco. - % 
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IJy LT. GEN. IRA C. EAKEll, USAF (Ret ) hiant in the intelligence community are ancl make intelligence less, responsive to the 

?r Jsi“^ s 5 dac H:“. , reamM „ 2 ' » aP . 

— u.6. °[ u,a SJA S5JBWV «S o“ c ,he ncw orea "“'°" “" cr fra2 ' 

... A, ] 57 I?0I1S , S lven determining what the President sees. 

| for the big shake-up 


important responsibility of per s o n a 1 1 y meats the intelligence community by add- 
ing the four additional advisory or ad- 


's c, No defense leader, civilian or military, ... .. . , - 

] m»ovc tne aclivc 0 , reUred> so far as 1 J<now> k rmn.su-ativc ecnclons, 

T efficiency and effective- v the ahilitv m- invaliv nr u The new system f 


■ , nos,- lions the ability or loyalty of either Helms The new system also increases the 

's ot lie. l .h. foieign or Kissinger, but sound organization should possibility that intelligence estimates and 


$4 intelligence c o m m u - 
;i nily.” 

The reorganization 
provides four new 
■j boards or committees 
including a director of 


Gen. Eaker 


not be based on personalities sin'ce they are foreign assessments can be doctored to 
always ti ansient and sometimes fallible. support decisions previously made rather 
Strangely, .the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who the other way around, 
by law are designated as the principal lt v , oukl be safer and* sounder for 
mih, .ary advisors to Hie Prcsidcm, are elim- presidents lo gct> . as lhcy did in carlioi 
central intelligence. The mated, for all practical purposes, from times, the daily intelligence summaries 
| Central Intelligence, intelligence evaluation. from the' defense department, the state 

- Agency ' director, KU’J' 

aid Helms, lakes on this' tdlb'cnce is To observe adccuntclv and intermediary. The President's principal 

luuguice ousene aaequaiciy ana national security adviser might .well digest 

assess accurately the military strength of thcse estimates and assessments but he 

other nations and thus evaluate the hazards never should delay their presentation nor 


job in addition to his 
duties as CIA. director. 

There is a National Security Council 


intelligence committee with' Henry Kis- tfi our owa security. The U.S. Defense alter their moanin?.- 


singer, the President’s principal national 
security adviser, as chairman. There is a 


Department, including the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the intelligence agencies of the 


, . . it ± . , armed services are best qualified by 

. s cssment group within the National education and experience for sound advice 
Security Council (Kissinger shop) and an in these areas. 


intelligence resources advisory board which 
Helms also heads. 


The intelligence apparatus has not been 
streamlined and reduced in size and cost. 

The U.S. intelligence board is “re- Instead, all the new layers', boards and. 
constituted,” according to the White House committees now will have to be manned. A 
rele.ase, and Helms’ deputy at CIA is -minimum of 500 top-level intelligence peo-. • 
chairman. - .’ >' pie eventually will be found in or serving 

It is generally believed that the White these new echelons, considerably increasing 
House was unhappy with the • sometimes the overall cost of intelligence. These .new 
conflicting estimates of enemy military agencies, if used, also 'will create delays 
strength supplied by the U.S. intelligence- 
co'mnmnity. There were also charges that 
the military deliberately overestimated 
enemy strength to get increased, defense 
'appropriations, and that intelligence was 
costing too much, about $5 to $6 billion an- 
nually. The intelligence apparatus needed 
therefore to be streamlined, reduced in size 
and c-ost and military influence curtailed, 

according to this yievv,_ ,■ 

There is no doubt but that the ■ . 

reorganization docs greatly reduce military 
influence in the 'intelligence apparatus. Of 
the 30-odd members of the four new layers, 

, boards or committees at (he highest levels 

on th^intclli^^^iip^^^^gi^Q^oe/og . CIA-RDP80-01 601 R001 300440001 -2 ’ 

are military men. a ■ ■ 

. ;The two men who now' are clearly dom- . ■ 
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Plan: 


Ky JEROME P. CURRY 
■ Of the Post-Dispatch Staff 
Creation of the Defense Map 
Agency, consolidating Army, 
Navy and Air Force map units, 
does not mean that the Air 
Force’s Aeronautical Chart and 
Information Center will be 
moved from St. Louis, Penta- 
gon sources said yesterday. 
President Richard M. Nixon 
announced establishment of a 
combined map agency on Nov. 

5 That was the same statement 
, jn which Mr. Nixon announced 
) that Richard H. Helms, director 
J of the C e n Cr a 1 Intelligence 
Agency, would reorganize 

America’s spy networks. 

The Persident did not oner 
details of the new map agency. 
Presently, the Navy 0 c c a n o- 
■ graphic Office and the Army 
Topographic Command are lo- 
cated in Washington. 

Pentagon sources told the 
Post-Dispatch that some of the 
functions' of the Air Force Cen- 
ter here may be moved. The 
development of the new agency, 
' the sources said, apparently is 
being interpreted to mean that 


tions be made to.hitn for imple- 
mentation of t h e President s 
directive creating a consolidat- 
ed map agency.” . 

The spokesman said that the 
method of consolidation and the 
location of. thw new agencyu- 
vould be part of the study. It is 
expected to be finished in one 
month and sent to Laird. A de- 
cision should be made by the 

first half of next year. 

The map agency was one of 
three changes in Mix Nixon s 
announced reorganization of m- 
teliigence units. The o t h e r s 
were reconstitution of the U.S. 1 
Intelligence Hoard and foima- 
tion of a Natioal Cryptological; 
Command under the National; 
Security Agency. The President . 
said the defense map agency 
would combine all m i I i t a r 
mapping, charting and geodetic 

groups.. , ' J 

The chart plant here, the 
oceanograhhic office and the 
topographic command are the 
major military chart organiza- 
tions. Sources said thatofficers 
in the commands were not in- 
formed about the new agency 


"all of theoperatioii to Washing-; 
ton. ’ j 

The Air Force TIMES HAS. 
reported that staff work is mov-' 
ing ahead on establishment of 
the new agency. 

“If reorganization is happen-, 
ing tey haven’t given us any! 
idea about what is going onj”i 
said one high ranking officer ati 
the Chart Center here. "There! 

, are lots of rumors but nothing! 
substantial.” i 

i The facility has about 3500 
employes in St. Louis. The an- 
nual budget is about $6,000,000 
— mostofwliich is payroll. The 
center provides all navigatonal 
charts and maps for the Air 
FORCE AND PREPARES LU- 
NAR charts and flight plans for 
the Apollo moon travelers, 
fears that there would be cuts 
in personnel and other economic 
moves, although the Defense 
■Department says that no .deci- 
sion has been made. .. ' j 


physical consolidation might before the announcement was 


not occur. 

A Defense Department 
spokesman in Washington said 
■“Secretary (of Defense Melvin) 
Laird has directed that a study 
be made and that recommend a : 


made, .. 

The statement had resulted m 
apprehension among some cm- 
ployesof the St. ouis Chart 
CENTER. They feared the pos- 
sibility of transfer of a^part or 
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Reorganizing U.S 

President Nixon has reorganized 
the Federal Government’s intelligence 
operations which, in essence, gives 
I o) 1 i pen ce Director 

<1 Richard Helms a broader mandate to 
coordinate all of the various activities 
in this field. In the meantime Mr. 
Nixon also created a National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee to be 
chaired by his national security af- 
fairs adviser, Dr. Henry A. Kissinger. 

These steps have drawn immediate 
objections from Senators J. William 
Fulbright, chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and Stuart Sy- 
mington on the grounds that Congress 
was not consulted in advance about 
them, and that what Mr. Nixon evi- 
dently is trying to accomplish is a 
removal of Congressional overseeing 
of any inlcllligencc activities by vest- 
ing the area almost wholly with- 
Executive immunity. Rut the fact of 
the matter is that the President lias 
dealt solely with the Executive Branch 
in taking this action, as he is unques- 
tionably authorized to do. What irks 
the Senators is that they cannot, un- 
der the new setup, bring Doctor 
Kissinger before their committee to 
be interrogated in this area of Gov- 
ernment. 

What may have prompted Mr. Nix- 
on’s action was recent history. That 
details how President Kennedy got 
\Some bad intelligence from the mili- 
tary on the Bay of Pigs, and Lyndon 
Johnson some even worse intelligence 
from his While House people and 
some of the military on Vietnam. 
The story is that the . CIA was not 
responsible for these 'bum steers. 
Consequently, President Nixon now 
wants the bulk of his intelligence to 
come through the hands of a polished 
professional, CIA Director Helms — 


a trusted adviser, Doctor Kissinger, statintl 
Certainly that is Ills privilege, how- 
ever the Senators may fret. HHH 

As Director Helms told the edi- 
tors: “We (the ClA) not only have 
no stake in policy debate, but we can 
not and must not take sides. The 
role of intelligence in policy formu- 
lation is limited to providing facts — 
the agreed facts — and the whole 
known range of facts — relevant to 
the problem under consideration. Our 
lole extends to the estimative func- 
tion — the projection of likely de- 
velopments from the facts — but not 
to advocacy, or recommendations for 
one epurse of action or another. 

“As the President’s principal in- 
telligence officer, I am an adviser to 
the National Security Council, not a 
member, and when there is debate 
over alternative policy options, I do 
not and must not line up with either 
side. 

“If I should take sides and recom- 
mend one solution, the other side- is 
going to suspect — if not believe — 
that the intelligence presentation has 
been stacked to support my position, 
and the credibility of the CIA goes 
out the window.” 

To the journalistic profession, 
whose watchword is objectivity, which 
equates with a presentation of bal- 
anced facts as free from personal emo- 
tionalism, bias or bent as it is human- 
ly possible to record v.-nr<i<- of 

Rich a I'd Helms are hear ten nm, rle 
isTni a strong sense, one of us. In- 
deed, as he himself put it, “objectiv- 
ity puts me on familiar ground as an 
old wire service hand, but it is even 
more important to an intelligence or- 
ganization serving the policymaker.” 

It is reassuring to realize that a 
man of this singular dedication and 
rational approach has been empow- 
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precedcnfed appearance before the the nation’s foremost intelligence of- 

American Society of Newspaper Edi- ficer. He has our best wishes in an 
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Spy 'Versus hpy ■ s . 

As recently as April 14 Richard Helms, director of' 
the Central Intelligence Agency, assured the world 
that "the quality of foreign intelligence available to 
the United. States Government in 1971 is better than it 
has ever been before." That's all right, the adminis- 
tration has now said, but it costs too much and the 
overlapping and competition among agencies is waste- 
ful and inefficient. The revelations of former CIA 
''official Victor Marchetti (at one time an aide to the 
deputy director of CIA) that the combined intelligence 
budget is $6 billion puts it a billion or so higher 
than previous estimates. Over 200,000 employees are 
involved. Hence the 'President's new reorganization 
order. Mr. Helms is to have "enhanced leadership" to 
•bring all the fiefdoms under control. 

The White House announcement produced two 
principal ^organizational tools: (a) a new joint in- 
telligence budget and (b) a new evaluation group, 

■ which theoretically will affect the missions in Defense, 
State, the National Security Agency, and the CIA, 
to name the most prominent. All intelligence agencies 
will submit their budgets to Helms; instead of to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and he is to sort out the wheat 
from the chaff. This is not really a new grant of 
authority. The National Security Act of 1947 gave 
two jobs to the CIA director - command of the agency 
itself, and coordinating responsibility as director of 
Central Intelligence, chairing the United States In- 
telligence Board. He also sits on the National Security 
Council, the idea of central supervision, has been 
there from the start. But the idea has foundered on 
the realities of power; that is to say, the Pentagon. 
That outfit is run by the Secretary of a department, 
while the CIA director is still just the head of an 
agency. For large overseas operations, as in Vietnam 
and Laos, CIA is completely beholden to the Pentagon. 

Bureaucratically, Helms is also in an unfavorable 
position, although this may not have been the Presi- 
dent's intention. Helms will make his combined budget 
recommendations not directly to the National Security 
Council, but to a' new National Security Intelligence 
' Committee, headed by Henry Kissinger, fhe reorgani- 
zation scheme struck Senators Symington, and Ful- 
bright as an attempt to wrest from Congress its over- 
sight responsibilities in intelligence matters. Kissinger 
is inaccessible in the White House, protected from 
congressional questioning by executive privilege. 

Kissinger gains more power through the other presi- 
dential innovation, the Net Assessment Group headed 
by Anthony Marshall in Kissinger's office'. This 
group's, task is to define the situation for the United 
States vis-a-vis the great powers, or any other prob- 
lem it. wants to designate as a crisis. Vigorously pur- 


sued, this concept obviously will change the mission 
and emphasis of the various intelligence agencies. 
Some w'ill wax, other wane. But they'll still compete. 
Rep. Nedzi, head of the subcommittee on intelligence 
oversight for the. House Armed Services Committee, 
has been looking up and down the well-shaded streets 
'of the Intelligence Community and finds that, "There 
is indeed real competition among the various agencies." 
He is not certain Helms' budget authority will do any- 
thing more than feed interagency suspicions. There 
will be the argument that intelligence requires com- 
partmentalization at the cost of efficiency, that budget 
control will mean a monolithic intelligence voice in- 
stead of healthy if costly rivalry. Nedzi is concerned 
but philosophical, gearing up for his duties by going 
back to the basics set forth in Compton McKenzie's 
spoof on British intelligence, Wafer on the Brain. 
In that classic the fictitious Sir William Westmacott, 
head of the Security of the. Realm, is addressing a new 
recruit. "After all, the whole point of the secret serv- 
ice is that it should be secret." 


J 




J 
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Stirring Up the Intelligence Alphabet Soup 



■ The U.S. Government's various for- Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the 
elgn-intelligence agencies employ some Atomic Energy Commission. Also to be in- 
200,000 persons, spend about $5 billion a eluded is the Treasury Department, a 
year, and make up a murky caldron of mov ? designed to upgrade foreign eco- 
Federally brewed alphabet soup. nomic-intelligence reporting. 


There’s the Central Intelligence 
Agency, : .,(CIAA the State Department’s In- 
telligence & Research (I & R), the Penta-. 
gon’s Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA), 
and the National Security Agency (NSA). 

; All the agencies have needed to be cor- 
I railed under co-ordinated administrative 
: control, some observers have said, and 
. last week President Nixon announced such 
a plan. The President’s key lieutenants in 
the intelligence organization will be Henry ■ 
Kissinger, Presidential adviser for nation- 
al-security affairs, and George P. Shultz, 
-director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Sontay Blooper 

Particular targets of the reorganization , 
plan appear to be the military intelligence ' 

. agencies. During the years since World 
. War II they have expanded beyond their 
demonstrated usefulness, say some Ad- 
ministration critics, Bloopers such as the 
Sontay prison raid in Vietnam, in which 
Americans “liberated” an empty prison- 
er-of-war camp, may have added to the 
. urgency of reorganization. 

/ CIA Director Richard Helms will as- 
sume the top leadership job of “planning, 
reviewing, co-ordinating, and evaluating 
all intelligence programs and activities, 
and in the production of national intelli- 
gence,” the President’s announcement 
said. Helms' will relinquish the main oper- 
i ating responsibilities for the CIA to his 
^ deputy director, Marine Lt. Gen. Robert E. 
Cushman, Jr. 

Helms will become chairman of the 
U.S. Intelligence Board, a group that is to 
meet weekly to co-ordinate operations and 
planning. Other agencies to be repre- 
sented on the board are the State Depart- 
ment, the National Security Agency, the 


In addition, Helms will head a new co- 
ordinating unit called the Intelligence Re- 
sources Advisory Committee, which will 
include representatives from State, De- 
. fense, the CIA, and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. This committee will 
draft budgets and apportion funds. 

' Grumbling in Congress 

Kissinger, will head another new intel- 
ligence committee under the National Se- 
curity Council. It is to. assess over-all intel- 
ligence needs and evaulate ' intelligence 
output on a daily basis. Its members are 
t.o include Helms, Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
David Packard, Undersecretary of State 
John N. Irwin II, and Adm. Thomas H. 
Moorer, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

. Other consolidations slated in the reor- 
ganization: strategic-balance assessments 
to go under the National Security Council 
and a new unit called the Net Assessment 
Group (NAG); and cryptology, map mak- 
ing, and personnel security checks to be 
administered by Defense. The proposed 
organization changes are to take effect in 
a month unless Congress opposes them. 

By week’s end there was some Con- 
gressional grumbling. Democrat Stuart 
Symington of Missouri, the only senator to 
sit on both the Armed Services and the 
Foreign Relations committees, called for 
hearings to examine the President’s pro-, 
posals. He said access to U.S. intelligence 
activities is “already severely restricted,” 
and that placing more power in the hands 
of Henry Kissinger would make it harder 
for Congress to supervise the intelligence 
community. Kissinger, as the President’s 
national security affairs adviser, enjoys 
the protection of executive privilege and 
so may ignore congressional questioning. 
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asifeit Nixon ' 


pmelleil Madit cles 

New York. ADN/P.Z 


USA-Prasident Nixon hat reinem 
Sohderbeauftragten Iienry Kissinger 
die Pteorganisation des Geheimdien- 
stes CIA iibertragen. Die CIA ist fur 
zahlreiche politische Intrigen unci 
Putsche insbesondere in jhngen Na- 
tionals taaton veranUvortlich. Sie er- 
hielt absoluten Vorrang vor alien an- 
deren USA-Geheirndiensten. Es wire! 
erwartet. clad das bsreils sieben Mil- 
liarden Dollar betragende Spionage- 
budget.weiter erhoht v/ird. AuBcrdein 
soil dent KongrcB jede Kontrollmog- 
lichkeit tiber den Gcheimdienst ent- ! 
zogen Vverden. > \ 
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It is constantly necessary for 
i the United States to keep in- 
l -formed of what is going on in the 
; world, and the intelligence serv- 
ices arc assigned the function of 
t finding and bringing in the data 
b which is so vitally important. 

; . To improve the calibre of the 
t work being done, and to reas- 
■’ scss the costs, President Rich- 
i ard M. Nixon has stepped up the 
: 1 authority of Richard Helms,, di- 

rector of the Central Intelligence 
// f Agency (CIA), to do a thorough 
■ job of reorganizing. 

. Helms is excellently suited to 
1 do' this. Ho is highly regarded on 
edi sides in Washington, l ie can 
handle the mission assigned him. . 

The average citizen some- 
: times finds it hard to see why in- 
r telligence services arc needed. 
w lie does not cotton to the idea of 
“spying.” But once he stops to 
• l think about it, be can understand 
’ % it. So many things are happening ' 
l in the world today — actions, 

!. events, battles of opinion within 
f nations, and policy decisions to 
i name only a few— that a free na- 
l tion needs all the information it 
l can get if it is to chart its own 
{. course. 


Obtaining such information 
is not easy, nor is it conventional. 
Intelligence can include such di- 
verse operations as posting a 
sentry on a hill in South Viet- 
nam, to cracking codes, to send- 
ing satellites flying around the 
globe in space.' ' . 

- We hope that Helms, in 
studying till the intelligence agen- 
cies of the nation, will find ways 
•to step up their ability to per- 
form, plus the facilitating of an- 
alysis that leads to conclusions 
from facts and appearances as- 
sembled. 

We hope also that diversity of 
services will not be lost, in the- 
course of increasing of coordina- 
. tion. 

. Helms has called intelligence 
“all the things which should be 
known in advance of initiating 
action.” There are three major 
steps involved— acquiring the in- 
formation; analyzing it, and us- 
ing it. Helms lias the job qf im- 
proving at least the first two. 

President Nixon figures 
Helms -can cut $1 billion from the 
cost. The appointment fits in 
with proper government purpose 
—to improve service, while- cut- 
ting down on' bureaucracy, and 
lessening cost to the taxpayer. 
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By MELANIE CHOKER 
Of Tbs DispeM Shff 



powcrfuliy built male! 
}\ Jl ° , «nves around in cxtr ay- ! 

cars and is surrounded I 
uf-oi l T U \' ful Wom ' n isn’t j 

Book for < 

!“« married: 

, 3 mui w.i i L | 

.'children who? 
fioos to J>VA 
meetings and; 
drosses and! 
looks .like a ! 
lormal 
'oat.*' 

•The! description of tl lc 
aWife spy v/as provided by ! 
man who should know. Vic- > 

' GVlarchetli served with the j 
-itral Intelligence Agency 1 
-A) for 14 years ‘ ' 


tliplo- Ijarchet'R 


Jl 

THE -(CIA) only haci; 
103 Vietnamese analysts, and 
thousands were working on 
operations such as counter- 
terror efforts,” lie said. He 
explained the CIA has two' 
responsibilities, to gather in- 
■ telhgcncc and to conduct op- 
en ations. He said the two op- 
erations do not fit together. 

“Besides, the military was 
telling the President all wasr 
hunky-dory. So the President 
took the military’s advice) 
mid the CIA - continued the 
operations,” he said. 

■He 'said operations often 
-used enemy terror tactics. If 
Aim Piet Cong brutally killed 
; a village chief who would not 
.comply, the operators would 
mibse the same tactics in 


v/ 


At years, residing A , U1 . e &arac tact 
( 1969 as executive assistant t f jp n *>ther village, lie said 
ICDllLv I sr AnArrv,,.,...- _ 


-.0 the CIA deputy director 

BIAItCIIETTX, who v/as fed 
UP with bureaucracy, re- 
signed to write and help the 
public understand intellig- 
ence work. 

\x, JI . e was in Columbus 
Wednesday to publicize his 
new book, “The’ Pope Dan 
ce '; ... vvIlici1 details many 
■real-life experiences. Such 
experiences, .along with some 
fictitious ones, would set his 

fce 0l 2id PRl t - fr ° rn Spy novels - 

• * ■ UNLESS _ THE CIA has 
changed things drastically j n 
.Ithc last two years, Marchetti 
■said, m an interview, it still 
; spends two-thirds of its mon- 
ey on clandestine activities! 

:- - , “Paying games for games 
■ sake." ■ ' j ! • 

• ' r 

; One such game, he said, 

? was played in Vietnam. ; l 

Vo knew Vietnam was' 
wrong a disaster,” he: 
eaict. JUs£ he said, there was’ 
nolnmg that could be done- to 
: convince government ofii- 
1 ci a lp of the findings. - 


'^-araclerizcd 
: ruch CIA activity as “do- 
turned (o nuke themselves 
ok as innocent a? possible ” 
y He said the CIA has been 
> A f ' U, ”£' everything he has 
smd. Put he believes his con- 
fences with U.S,‘ senators 
and representatives may be 
he- ms He said Tesiden* 
Aixon last week called for ' 
UA reform, including aW 
stuoy of outside control, fi-t 
nances and military . jnfiui 
once. ... ‘ j 


J 
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President Nixon has chosen a worthy 
rchampion to dispatch on tiie task of coordi- _ 
mating the gangling U.S, intelligence 
a g co c i c s. Mr. Nixon lapped Richard 
Helms, the head of 
l t h e. Central Intelli- 
, g e n c e agency. The 
! puCpOSe^* is " laudable 
j but, ' for the record, 

■ every recent presi- 
’ dent has tried it and 
i has failed. 

I T'he spook agencies 
h relentlessly compete .. 

; with, and often urn . 
dercut, one another. ; Helms 
In aclr-ition to the CIA, there are the 
: Defer, he Intelligence agency and the Na- 
} tional Security agency,, The State depart- 
| - ment has a research bureau that is close 
cousin to a spy shop. ; The. FBI is sup-, 
posed to be confined to domestic counter-, 
intelligence, but it poaches. The Atomic 
I Energy commission has' operated a spe- 
ll c-ialized intelligence bureau. 

The result sometimes has been a ca- 
| caphony of findings and reports that 
j overwhelms analysts- and which backlog ( 
[ into irrelevancy, Further, Americans end . 
| up spending unspecified mujtimillions 
!■ more than necessary for their cloaks and . 
t daggers. . 



r 


Mr. Helms apparently has managed. to 

put his own CIA in order, itself a majoi 
accomplishment. Perhaps taking cues 
from its director, the CIA has been cool, 
accurate and inconspicuous lately, h 
seems to have overcome the bad case of 
butterfingers it s u f f e r e d before Mi . 
Helms took over. 

There’s little doubt that tlie President 
has defined the problem accurately uyu.^ 
has picked the right problem-solver. The ; 
question remaining is whether the vai - , 
ions agencies will let the problem .be-., 
solved. , , > 
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' ' - BY SAUL FRIEDMAN 

Fr«» Pr«5*.Wasfc1ns»on Stsfi 

WASHINGTON— Ons of the more ■ determined 
watchdogs of the Pentagon has begun a quiet but • 
intensive investigation into the alphabetical won- 
derland of .American intelligence operations. ^ 

-During the last several . weeks, Rep. Lucian _ 

Ncdri a Michigan Democrat .and the now chair- 
man of the House Armed Services subcommittee 
on intelligence, has visited the places wnere toe 
cloak and daggers are issued. . 

On each occasion, for severs, nours Nedzi aim 
members of his subcommittee have questioned o.- 
ficials of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
the State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence ana 
Research (I&R) and the Pentagon’s Dciense Intel- 
ligence Agency (DIA). ; . ■. . ■ < 

FRIDAY NEDZI is to take a closer look at DIA 
And in coming weeks he has scheduled Oificial, 
though informal, quiz sessions at the super-secret 
National Security Agency (NS A), the FBI and the 
intelligence offices of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

'■ The subcommittee was organized years ago to 
keeo watch over American Intelligence activities. < 

But* as with its Senate counterpart, which has not 
even met this year, the House subcommittee gen- 
"erally has allowed intelligence agencies to roam 
rather freely, into the internal affairs of other 
countries— as well as of tnis one. 

' Ne&I’s inquiries are aimed at putting some lim- 
its on the things cur specks can do. And although 
his visits are a modest beginning, they indicate 
tbs’ changes that may be coming. The four oiner 
subcommittee members, all cf vhorn served on 
it for years until Nectv.i took it oyer, nao not 
visited the agencies until their net/ cnatnuan took 
them. , • „ ■ 

! Soon after Nedzi. was ’given the subcommittee 
last July, he immersed himself in what has been 
written about American intelligence. He talked 
privately with former lop-ranking intelligence 
and*. Pentagon officials. And he sat himscif tne 
chore of learning more' about intelligence oper- 

• ations than any member of Congress, the better 

to return • some control over such activities to 
Congress. . • 

. • In short, Nedzi has become the only member c. 

• Congress to “devote most of his time to gathering 

intelligence on American intelligence. ( , ’ •«. 

HE HAS FOUND the agencies bristling ivith per- ’ 
j sonality problems, empire-building and jealousies. - 

.They keep secrets from each other. ' . 

' ■ At the moment Nedzi said, military and the 
'State Department intelligence types _ are angry 
over 'a White House reorganization of intelligence / 
operations because it puts CIA Director Richard \J 
. Helms in a position to oversee every other agen- 
cy’s budget. Opponents of the plan charge that 

Helms will favor his own agency. ' ' 

J - Nedzi is more concerned that the reorganization ' • " 

will put the entire intelligence community too^ 

' close to the White House, where intelligence could ... 

be perverted for pouitical use or be forced' to 
conform with White House policy. ■ 

■ Because of the nature cf the business, Nedzi 

has found iApifirovechfit5r'Ria46af«'e;2O0 ! ^06/O9 : CIA-RDP80-01 601 R001 300440001 -2 
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spook, and where secrets are ket from even his' 
highest ranking agency officials. 

As a critic of the defense budget, Nedzi on occa- 
sion has had the 'rug pulled from under him by' 
sudden, new intelligence estimates which show So- 
viet-strength far greater than it really is. 

. Nedzi intends to expose this annual exercise, if 
he can. And he is aiming at those agencies which 
have deliberately twisted intelligence data to 
conform to their clandestine operations, however 
doomed they may be. 

... EVENTUALLY, NEDZI intends to hold formal 
' hearings on American-'inteliigcnce operations, and 
ha wants to open at least some of them to the ; 
'public for the first time. Former and present for-. 

1 eign and. defense policy officials- and intelligence 
officers will be invited to testify, 
j Nedzi, who has a reputation as a dove, was ap- 
I pointed subcommittee chairman by Rep. F. Ed- 
k ward Hebert,' of Louisiana, Democrat, a hawk, be-. ' 
cause Nedzi has a careful style and because even 
the military’s best friends were disturbed that the 
intelligence community got us where we are hi. 
Vietnam. . 

' But Hebert made certain to put four conserva- 
tives on the subcommittee— Democrats Melvin 
Price of Illinois and O. C. Fisher of Texas; and 
Republicans William Bray of Indiana and Alvin ■ 
O’Konski of Wisconsin— to keep an eye on their 
chairman. ' - y 

. Nedzi, a clogged and workmanlike prober, is not 
a man to be conned o'r dissuaded. But with Hebert 
. above him-, and four hawks on the subcommittee, 
below him, Nedzi has yet to find out how far. he 
can go. ' * - y . ■■ 
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A f o r n> c r agent who ; 
walked out of an executive 
position with the Central In- 
telligence Agency sees the 
need for vast revisions in 
the U.S. intelligence system. 

Victor -MarubeUi, after 14 
years with the CIA, said his 
"attitude began to change 
, when lie was special assist- 
ant to the deputy director. 

"I saw a country and a 
world that was changing,” 
h'e said, "but the agency 
was not. Since the end of 
World War ■ II they '.have 
been dinging- to a cold-war 
mentality, an Us against . 
Them altitude . . . the belief 
that we should be in every 
rinkydink country to protect 
them against communism.” 

UK TOLD 1US bosses how 
lie felt... quit bis job) and, to 
pass along his views to the 
public, wrote a book. j 

“The Rope Dancer”, pub- 
lished Sept. 3 by Grosset & 
Dunlap, is a spy novel. But 
Marchetli’s fictional charac- 
ters say.e v e r y t h i n g he 
would say himself. The mes- 
sage was incisive enough, 
according .to Marchetti, to 
evoke a series of phone calls 
that carried ‘‘thinly veiled 
warnings” from CIA brass. , 

The book caused little 
stir, he said, milifnewspa- : 
per and magazine reporters 
discovered it. It received 
. national attention when U. . 
S. News and World Report : 
devoted a cover story to es- 
pionage last month. Since 
then, many newspapers 
chave discussed the subject. 

' “I tried to get the mes- 
sage across with a nonfic- 
tion book,” he said, ‘‘but I 


gave it up. I said it all in the_ 
novel and it turned out to be 
a better idea.” 

THE R E CE N T NEWS / 
that Richard Heims. CIA v 
jdirector. would be given ex- 
panded responsibility, pleas- 
es Marchetti . 

i ' “The consolidation -of in- 
telligence agencies will be a 
m one y saver,” he' said, 
•“and military influence 
‘"should be lessened.” 

•.yhe presidential reorgar.i- 
- zation plan is aimed, in the 
-right direction, but he be- 
lieves Congress should have 
more representation, 

Marchetti feels the Nixon . 
administration was embar- 
rassed by military counter- 
intelligence failures— -specif; 
ically the. erroneous infor- 
mation on which if tried a 
dramatic helicopter rescue 
of U.S. prisoners of war in 
North Vietnam. 

“The system is loo big, 
unwieldy and poorly organ- 
ized.” he said. .“It must be 
constantly reviewed a n cl 
controlled.” 

TOTAL FREEDOM of de- : 
cision, Marchetti believes, 
might lead to covert CIA in- 
volvement w i i h dissident 
groups in the United States. 

He said he has heard discus- 
sions in CIA halls on propos- 
als to infiltrate v arious 
“fringe” organizations. 

The idea! arrangement, 
he said, would be for the 
CIA to handle foreign espir- ' 
li agon for the military to 
handle military problems 
only, and for domeslic prob- 
lems to be left to the FBI. 

The agency has no need 
for such extreme secrecy, 
he says, and no resrprtrto ■ 
refuse examination of its-. 
$6-billion budget. 

Marehetti’s spy thriller is 
scheduled for movie produc- 
tion. The author was in 
Cleveland on the final leg of 
a 16-day book promotional 
tour. 
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PART II 

To be sure, the CIA. concentrates first and foremost 
on actions against the countries of- the socialist community 
and the progressive regimes in young national states. Another major target 
of its subversive activity is the Communist and Left organizations in the cap- 
italist countries, which the monopolies ami hence intelligence regard as a 
force potentially dangerous to the very existence of imperialism and its main- 
stay the United States. Furthermore, it is a task of the CIA to counteract the 
national liberation movement in the colonial countries, where the United 
States still hopes to step into the shoes of the outgoing old colonial powers, to 
retain these countries within the capitalist system. Finally, much attention is’ 
paid to the states of Latin America. Regarding this continent as its strategic 
icar. the United States employs the combined forces of diplomacy, intelligence, 
the police apparatus and the Pentagon to stabilize the reactionary regimes 
there and thereby to preserve the domination of its monopolies. 

Suffice it. to enumerate some j. a (e S t achievements . of. Soviet states was accompanied by the 
of the aggressive foreign poli- science and technology, expansion and consolidation of 

cy actions of, the United States Speaking of the -position of military intelligence, 
iiv the past two decades to see military intelligence, i.c, of the " 

that the CIA is, working preci- pentagon’s organ, in ,lhe . ..inlri- ; TIIE “BRAIN TRUST” 

.sely in this direction: the intr- cate system of U;S.' ihlelligen- The DIA is the supreme or- 

i n co services, it should bo noted gan, the “b'Jain trust.” of tl.S. 


igues of U.S. intelligence 

Iran; the military putsch in tj )a t immediately after the end military intelligence. Just as 
Guatemala; the deposition of <jf World War II, referring the . intelligence organs of the 
Prime Minister Souvanna Pho- to the experience accumulated, thrCe armef i services, the DIA 
1/ uma-of Laos in 1958, the arm- it started laying claims to the sces its- principal task in o'btai- 
cd intervention against people’s leading role among all the n ing information about the mi- 
Cdba; the coup d etat in the intelligence organizations of litary-economic potential and 
Dominican Republic; the anti- the country. Inasmuch as after « r , med , forces of the Warsaw 
government conspiracy in Iraq; t hc establishment of the CIA . Areaty states According to the 
the military coup in Brazil; the Allen , Dulles strove to “DoHti- v ' DIA statute ‘ endorsed ’ by ' the 
preparation of armed interval- ciZ(S » thc en fire strategic inte- 
tion against Vietnam; the coup n ;, ience and turn the CIA into 
in Camhodia-and this. is a far or . gan not merely co-ordina- 


E-vidently this is; in large mea- 
sure due to . the increased- role 
of the American; military, naval 
and air attaches and military 
missions, who together with 
their official personnel make up 
the basis of the modern legal 
foreign apparatus cf U,-S, mill-, 
lory intelligence. This function 
of military attaches has been 
particularly -widely developed 
tri- the practice of the U,S, di- 
plomatic service. 

The department directing the 
work of military attaches for- 
ms a part of the DIA appara- 
tus. It works out its instruc- 
tions ond gives assistance to 
the attache system In close co-: 
nt-act with State Department 
offices. . At present attaches of. 
the Defence Department ' are 

accredited to 92 countries, with 
larger states having attaches of 
all three armed-' services. For 
instance, air attaches ar e to 
be found in 67 countries, and 
in 24 of them they are senior 
attaches. The question of which 
attache is to be senior is de- 
cided by the secretaries of the 
Army, Na-v-y and- Air Force, de- 
pending on which armed- serv- 
ice in a given- -country i s of 
greater interest to thc United 
States. As General MacCloskey 
writes, since Russia’s air power 
is of the greatest interest to. 
the United States, the U_S. air 
attache holds seniority there.' 


from 1 complete list 
PENTAGON INTELLIGENCE 
SERVICE . 

Pursuing their aggressive 
ends,- the U.S. ruling circles 
are seeking as much informa- 
tion- as possible about the soc- 
ialist countries 1 and above all 
the Soviet' Union, The intelli- 
gence .services of the Western 
powers are sparing no effort to 
•Obtain! information about the- 
mil itiary-c, con omic potential of 
the USSR and- .its Armed For- 
ces, about theAflRPft^?ifu9£ 
ion -in- the Soviet Union' and thc 


ting intelligence activities but 
making “big policy”, the Pen- 
tagon openly voiced its resent- 
ment of this line. For some 
time the struggle among the 
difl’e-re-nt intelligence organs 
was waged “in camera”, within 
the bounds of the Intelligence 
■Community, but before long it 
emerged to the surface. The 
military had the upper hand; 
in August 1961 the Defence In- 
telligence Agency (DIA) was 

tli-e influence of tli^ nulitarv on 
the political life of the United 


Secretary of Defense, the chief 
of the DIA is subordinated 1 only' 
to him personally and to the 
Intelligence Board. It i a to sup- 
ply intelligence information to 
military institutions (through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff) and 
to the .Secretary of Defense' 
(through' the later’s secretar- 
iat). ’■ 

Although the DIA is vested 
with certain rights in regard, 
to the. military intelligence ser- 
vices, the latter have retained 
independence in the .fields of; 
direct interest to them: (except 

attaches, which in 1965 passed 
to the jurisdiction of the DIA. 


The DIA widely applies data 
processing techniques. At the 
beginning of 1963 a special ce- 
ntre for the automatic process- 
ing of intelligence data was set 
up. Attached -to thc DIA is the 
military fartcll teen-co school es- 


c-e 


oxA'irsued 



tabltehed inAppr®Mt§lt(Rpr Rpte9Se!®Ofl3l/0®fO9 tiiGIAsRiEPSCL-OietXIRDOfra^D^QfiQle® . 

3862 in keeping with the direc- link the U.S, intelligence not produce the expected res'iil- ficial data, the main- 
five of the Secretary of Defen- system in such an important ts. Coming back from South tena-nee- of the central ins«. 
so envisaging large-scale' train- field- : 's electronic es-nionsge, Vietiram, experts of a Senate Ututions of the KSA costs more 

' * ’ ' ‘ ' than £100 million annually, and 

the annual budget of the agen- 
cy as a whole- amounts to' 
£ 1,000 million 
’•fb® NSA collects primary 


ing of profession?:] cadres Its electronic observation pests commission reported that in 
Having secured for itself 'eoit- arc scattered all over the world the course of that operation 
siclerable elbow-room at the ex- A- 2 ha s '20 air squadrons for 
pciisa of the Intelligence organs technical intelligence. t 

of all armed -services', the DfA The most far-flung- at present, 
is becoming an ever more dan- after the CIA and. the DIA is 
gei’ons rival of fixe CIA. Aware the military intelligence appar- 
</f its strength, it has more than atns of the U S. troops in South 
once violated the established ’ VictnaimMA’CV-wh-ich has, ac- 
ordcj- of presentation of intelli- cording to . incomplete data,, 
gem-c, reports and, by-passing 1,100 operatives (Americans 
the Intelligence Hoard, submit- and South Vietnamese). It in- 
ted information directly to the corporate^ four centres: the 


more than 15,000 most active 
political lenders of the forces 
opposed to the Saigon' regime 
had been “neutralized”. Most intelligence information with 


of them were shot and the rest 
thrown: into con centra bio n 
camps. 


President 

The oldest organ of Americ- 
an- military intelligence i s the 
U.S. Army Intelligence- Conim- 
and (6-2), which engages prim- 
arily in the collection of data 
■about the military potential, de- 
ployment and armaments of for- 
eign land forces, the Soviet Ar- 


Com.bined Intelligence Centre, 
the Combined Military Interro- 
gation' Centre, the Combined 
Document Exploration Centre.: jpartoent of 
and the Combined Military Ex- the National 
ploration Centre. Each has a 
joint group consisting of Ame- 
rican and South Vietmmes''- 
equip-ped to conduct intelli 
genee in combat conditions 


IN THE JUNGLE OF THE 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY 

' Adjoining military intelligen- 
ce, is one more important, top- 
secret ■ organ 1 officially belong- 
ing to the system of the De- 
Defenee — 
Security 

Agency Set up in 
it specializes in 


the help Of more than 2,000 ra- 
dio listening stations serviced 
by 8,0G0 military operators. 
The stations have been built to 
intercept and taka the bear-' 
bigs of radio transmissions and 
radio conversations in all the 
countries of the world, in the 
first place the USSR, and regis- 
ter any electronic radiation. 

1967 ISRAELI AGGRESSION 

There exist floating stations 

1952 '‘ 1)! d merchant ships la- 

cotn-' <len wiUl }li gbIy-seHsiUve equip- 


munications intelligence and mcnt which cruise in the Iiigli 
code cracking. Mart in and Mit- sc as. How they function can be 
che'll, former MSA workers who seen from two examples. On 



berty 


my in- the first place, about n-u- MAC-V workers interrogate pri- received 'political asylum in the June 8, 19G" the Israeli atta- 

clear and missile weapons man- goners and suspects, train spies USSR, wrote that, as they knew Tkcfl the American radio intel- 

and wreckers ' 

in- 
Vi 

tasks of the MACV is to fight more than forty countries in.' . had been joined to the world- 

the guerilla movement. This -is dueling its allies. One of the wide electronic listening' uet- 

also the tusk of the CIA mission/ departments of the agency stu- work 'back in 1965, She Is one 
in South Vietnam. -J | dies the codes and 'ciphering of five ships which conduct 

• | systems of U.S. allies in newt- “scientific experiments in the 
“PHOENIX" OPERATION ral countries, This iwjw canflv- field of communications aiul 
"Phoenix” is the code name jned by V. Hamilton, a former electromagnetic waves'’, stat- 
ioned- IS miles off the Sinai 


ufactiiTp and topography. It 
directs the activities- of the mi- 
litary intelligence men serving 
with U.S. embassies and mis- 
sions as well as with U.S Army 
■ units abroad-, an'd maintains of- 
ficial communication with the 
'foreign military representativ- 
es: in Washington. An, import- 
ant aspect of the activities of 
“G-2” lg to. ensure “security in 
'the- Army”, which is the duty 

of its counter-intelligence' scr- 

i vice. 

The Department of the Navy 
has the Office of Naval Intelli 
genee (ONI). It collects, pro- 
cesses and evaluates informa- 
tion o.n foreign navies, the ar- 
mament of warships and other 
-weapons and ipros-pcets for their 
■development, shirnbuilding, na- 
val aviation, coastal fortificat- 
ions, as well as harbours- and 
seaports,, their location and 
capacity. It strives to keep- nn- 
••der special surveillance the So- 
viet Nav'y and- above 'all its 
submarine fleet. 

The youngest among the tra- 
ditional organizations of Ameri- 
can' military intelligence is the 
Air Force Office of Intelligence 
(A-2). After the U.S. -Air Rorce 
became, in 194-7, an indepen- 
dent armed service, the. import- 
ance of A-2 grew and so did 
the scale of its activities. Today 
it is said to be technically the 
best equipped among the intel- 


.of on? of the secret operations 
conducted by the American in- 
telligence service which Sena- 
tor Fulbright called a program- 
me of mas 5 physical destruction 
of- political opposition in South 
-Vietnam, The idea of “Phoen- 
ix” had been long nurtured by 
U.S, intelligence men. This la- 
rge-scale operation was the first 
attempt, ay it were, to find or- 
ganizational forms and method's 
in addition to those envisaged 
in the plan for “accelerated pa- 
cifi-cation” which wa s to help 
destroy revolutionary bases and 
affirm American, control. The 
U.S. ruling circles, naturally, 
pinned great hopes to it. The 
idea was to launch repressions, 
simultaneously throughout Sou- 
th Vietnam, against all persons 
connected with the forces of 
the National Liberation Front 
and thereby deal a staggering 
blo-vv at the resistance of the 
Vietnamese people, Operation 
“Phoenix” (just as. many other: 
“accelerated pacification” mea- 
sures conducted by the Amcri- 


■workcr of this -department But 


main efforts' of * the NSA P ™ ,,a . the. “Liberty" inter- 


cepled ora a wide range of fre- 


the 

are concentrated on crackin'® 
code., of the- socialist, countries flU ® ,,C,es sIlort waves ^mled, 1 
and above all tire USSR ' aCt , , .° n lcpons md othcr secret 
The agency’s headquarters is |? dM> S ran,s of the belligerents., 
located at -Fort Meade • Man’- *, 1,nd aboa ' rd > ' n addition to 
land, not far from Washington « T ralors and technical per- 
in a iwhe-sto-rev complex' not S0M,,el > 1,1 rCe members of the 
smaller than the CIA building ZTttLT^ *? A - Am ‘ 

It is surrounded bv a' double . 2 ■?, , '? s A1Ien BIuc > w!l ° ' 
three-metre barbed 'wire fence e , t ® se f hcr with °*hcr 

-through which electric current a i£°T “ S ! 
is passed, ' Guard service ’ is *. .» , s '. ,!g com I ,1{ ; x machin-* 
provided by th c Manner The ei . y > II1C U “ IU ° small-size electro- 
NSA employs more thaniio.oorf "“L c ?“« rs , mathematicians 
people, including manv soec- f “iguists deciphered and 
ialis-t -ini mathematics and corn- ,f S,ate ?. combat re » or ‘s «ml 
muni-cations. It possess*, the ,“ e f ratll ° “usages. The data 
m.ost upt-odat'C technical means by th . e ™ J vcr< - tra ' ns ' 

fast computers and other so- ™ 1 ‘ ted 0 Washington and: to 
phistieated electronic e.quib «-7,, P !° mstt,c missions in ihe 
me nit. According to pf M,ddle East . 


ligenee services of the military cans) come up against the un- 
bending rwill of the Vietnam- 
ese patriots and, in the opinion 


oylA i luS 


e'S 
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On January 23, 1968, in the 
Sen of Japan, the Korean Peo-, 
pie’s Democratic Republic de-. 
teinecf the U.S. intelligence 
.ship Pnciblo (of the same class 
as the Liberty) which had' in- 
vaded its territorial waters. The 
ship was equipped with the la- 
test electronic intelligence de- 
vices. Alarmed by the unfavou- 
rable turn events were taking 
Tor the United States and in- 
tending to undertake some cou- 
nter-measures, President John- 
son called a consultative con- 
ference (with' military and civil- 
ian experts. Asked how secret 
the ship’s elect rone equipment 
was,, the experts 1 said that the 
Pueblo carried highly secret eq- 
uipment. As the ship’s com-, 
mahde-r Lloyd M. Bucher test- 
ified, the: Pueblo had only one 
task: to conduct' intelligence. 

He said they bad been carrying 
out thi s task in the. coastal wa- , 
ters of Korea and other regions 
of Asia. They had 1 also penet- 
rated into the coastal waters 
of the Soviet Union, and China 
■and repeatedly coital i ted 1 acts 
of espionage there. 

The N'SA installs • listening 
devices also in, iplane. s making 
special reconnaissance- flight'; 

Thus, the high-altitude recon- 
naissance plane U-2 shot down 
by a Soviet rocket on May 1, 

1SG0, near Sverdlovsk, conduc- 
ted not only aerial photography 
tout, also radio reconnaissance 
of ground radio-electronic mea- 
ns, including radio communica- 
tion means, radar stations of 
..the air defence system, and ro- 
cket 1 guidance systems. A simi- 
lar assignment was being . per- 
formed toy the RB-47 plane of 
.a U.S. military strategic intelli- 
gence unit which was shot 
down on June 1, I960 over; So- 
viet territorial waters near the 
city of (Arkhangelsk. The Sov- 
iet air defence troops cut short * ■ 

all attempts- of spy; planes to 
, iiwad'o the country’s air space. 

This has compelled the United 
States to give up radio intelli- 
gence conducted from planes. 

To locate radio, technical means 
situated deep within Soviet ter- 
ritory it now sends electronic 
spies to outer spa ! ce — such, for 
instance, .as the reconnaissance 
satellite “Ferret’. 

(To be continued) • 
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Behind the scenes President Nixon’s confidence 
in Central Intelligence Agency Director Richard 
M. Helms has .taken a new leap forward. Mr. Nix- 
on believes (correctly) that our nation’s in- 
telligence setup is a sick elephant. He has quietly 
assigned Mr. Helms to correct it. 

A sick clephnat is a formidable danger. And 
secrecy keeps our public from knowing even the 
size of this elephant, to say nothing of how sick 
it is. . . , • 

’ Incredibly, we spend close to ?5 billion a year 
for intelligence. Just the CIA alone is larger in 
scope than the Stale Department and spends more 
than twice as much money. I.cgendary Gen. 
William J. (“Wild Bill”) Donovan's Office of 
Strategic Services conducted our entire World 
War H espionage throughout four years and 
throughout the' world for a total $135 million. The 
budget of the CIA (secret) is at least $1.5 billion 
.a year. ... , . \ »-* ...... • 

NEXT TO TUB PENTAGON, with its 25 miles 
qf corridors, tire world's largest office building, 
the CIA’s headquarters in suburban Langley, Va., • 
is the largest building in the Washington area. The 
CIA has jurisdiction only abroad, not in the United - 


of Stale John N. Irwin 2nd,' it is understandably 
very close to its vest. ... 

ADDITIONAL intelligence agencies ' — all, 
growing, all sprawling, all costly-- spread out in- 
to the world from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, National 
Aeronautics & Space .Administration (NASA) . and 
even the Department of Commerce. ’ 

In fact, there are so many additional hush-hush 
agencies that recently in West and East Berlin 
alone there were at least 40 known U.S. in* 
tclligence agencies and their branches — most of 
them* competing with one another. 

Mr. Helms himself defines intelligence as “all 
the things which should be known in advance of 
initiating a course of action.” The acquisition of 
intelligence is one tiling; the interpretation of it is 
another; and the use of it is a third. The 19 IT 
statute creating the CIA limits it to the first two. It 
also makes the CIA directly responsible to th? 
President. But it is simply not true that die CIA 
is the over-all responsible agency, as is so widely 
believed. ■- . .. 

Again and again, no one and everyone is 
responsible. , ‘ 


/ States. But the CIA maintains secret offices in 
most major U.S. cities, totally unknown to the 
public. . 

About 10,000. people . work at Langley and 
another 5,000 arc scattered across the world, bur- 
rowing everywhere- for intelligence. These include 
many, many unsung heroes who secretly risk their 
lives for our country in the dark and unknown 
/ battles of espionage and treachery. I could name 
' many. And as a part of its veil of secrecy the CIA 
has its own clandestine communications system 
with Washington and the world. . # • ... - • 

The Pentagon spends ?3 billion a year on in- 
telligence, twice as much as the CIA. Like the 
CIA, its Army, Navy, and Air Force intelligence 

: arms operate worldwide, of course, and 

largely unknown — they also have an immense 
adjunct called the National Security Agency which 
: rivals the CIA in size and cost. 

' Then there exists tlic ' important Intelligence 
. Section of the State Department, likewise world- 
wide, Its chief reports directly to Under Secretary 


THE FUNCTION of intelligence is to protect us 
froni surprises. It’s not working that way. The sick 
elephant is -threatening our national security by' 
surprise, surprise, surprise. -.*• 

Alarmed President Nixon has given Mr. Helms 
new and sweeping intelligence reorganization 
authority on an over-all basis. He has given him 
the first authority ever given anyone to review,' 1 
and thus effect, .all our foreign intelligence 
agencies’ budgets. The President believes Mr. 
Helms, this undercover world’s most experienced 
pro, can cut at least $1 billion out of the morass. 

The President confided that he is totally fed up 
with the intelligence community’s duplications,' • 
contradictions, self-protective vagueness and 
dangerous rivalries. He has made it clear that ho - 
•wants its output brought closer to the needs of the. 
President’s so-called 40 Committee (actually six 
men), which serves the National Security Council' 
and the President himself. . 

In amputating much of the sick elephant, Mr;' 
Helms’ directive is to cut doom on the surprises. 
And the President could not have picked a more . 
knowing, no-nonsense man to do it. 
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"The Marine Corps is waiting 
calmly — or at least much 
more calmly than it did four 
years ago — to learn who its 
new commandant will be. 

Gen. Leonard F. Chapman 
Jr. will end his four-year term 
at the end of this year and the 
President is expected to an- 
nounce soon who will become 
the next president of the gra- 
cious old commandant’s home 
at the Marine Barracks here. 

In contrast to the situation 
four years ago, when factions 
within the Corps maneuvered 
— . sometimes with considera- 
ble acrimony — to push their 
man into .the top spot, there 
has been little outward evi- 
dence of -politicking this time. 

Three Mentioned 
Three top officers are 
thought to be in strong conten- 
tion for the job, although pres- 
idents have been known to 
reach far down in the ranks in 
choosing a commandant. 

Perhaps at the top of the list 
is .Lt. Gen. Robert Everton 



Cushman Jr., 56, who served ■ 
from 1557 to 1531 on tiie staff 
of then-Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon as his -assistant for 
national security affairs. The 
two men reportedly have been 
close since that time. 

However, Cushman has been ' 
deputy director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency since 
April 1959 and that post has 
just been upgraded as part of 
a reorganization of the na- 
tion’s intelligence operations 
ordered by the President. 
Whether the President would 
want to pull Cushman away 
from* that job at this time -- or 
whether Cushman would want 
to leave such an important 
•and challenging assignment — 
is open to question. 

Earned Highest Meday 

The highest ranking candi- 
date for the post is Gen. Ray- 
mond G. Davis, 56, a four-star 
officer who earned the Medal 
of Honor during the . Korean 
war and who has been assist- 

■ ant commandant of the Corps 
since March of this year. 

The tiiird officer frequently 
mentioned as a possible com- 
mandant is Lt. Gen. JohnK. 
Chaisson, 55, now chief of staff 
tin Maine headquarters here. A 
superb staff officer, Chaissou ' 
j went to Vietnam in 1966 and 
; quickly attracted the attention 

■ of Gen. William C. Westmore- 
’ land, who called him to Saigon 
* to become the director of his 
; combat operations center. 

With the selection of a suc- 
cessor to Chapman, Nixon, will 
have named all but one of the 
five members of the. Joint 
. Chiefs of Staff. Westmoreland 
was selected as Army chief of 

■ staff by President Johnson. 

•’ His four-year term will expire 

in mid-summer, giving Nixon 
: the opportunity to fill that slot 
i too during his current term of 
(Office.. 
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"compulsion to make decisions and com- 
mit billions of dollars on new weapons 
systems that exist only on paper. All of 
us have agonized over whether it would 
be less costly to go ahead or to retreat 
and start anew on the billion-dollar 
bungles still haunting us from the Mc- 
Nama-ru days. The point is, the awful 
mistakes that have resulted from de- 
cisions reached on the basis of paper 
studies should have pounded home the 
lesson, “fly before you buy.’’ 

I am proud to say that this adminis- 
tration has adopted the “fly before you 
buy” concept. It is not truly “fly before 
you buy,” but at least dining the be- 
ginning of the transition period they are 
starting out on the right track. 

Our committee most strongly and 
emphatically gives its endorsement to 
the concept of prototype development in 
the acquisition of new weaponry. Ten 
years’ sour experience and. the wasteful 
expenditure of billions of dollars in- 
escapably prove that better procurement 
methods must be established. The argu- 
ment that design and development and 
competitive testing of a weapon could 
• “take too long” is shot down when we 
look at the horrible results of the paper 
studies. 

I should like to recount a few of the 
bad bungles we have had in the past: 

The P-1 11 program. Members have all 
' been aware of this fiasco. The F-lll-B 
program was finally completely scrubbed 
by the Navy. 

The main battle tank program, which 
I believe should have been scrubbed 2 or 
3 years ago. We had at least the courage 
and foresight to not let them go any 
further in this year’s budget, and took 
out the MBT funds. 

The C-5A. I do not need to say any 
more except to say that the “fly before 
you buy” concept, will hopefully prevent 
such boondoggles in the future. 

I should like to quote now from the 
committee report,' which says: 

The very complex studies and analyses 
■which havo preceded weapons procurement 
have proven to be more costly thau reliable. 
Tho results ol' the paper studies are Inter- 
preted differently by different people. Ambi- 
guities exist and errors exist. The ability of 
men to put all the pertinent factors involved 
.on paper so that other men can make tho 
proper decision as to which of two weapons 
systems should proceed has proved faulty. 

- Secretary Laird, I believe, has now put 
'•this train on the right track. He has done 
an outstanding job, and will, I know, 
make every effort to avoid the derail- 
ments that plagued the previotis admin- 
istrations. 

Our committee feels that fabrication 
and testing or prototype models In. a 
competitive environment would minimize 
the problem of concurrency which has 
existed between development and pro- 
duction phases of major weapon systems 
programs. This excessive concurrency 
has been a serious source of waste re- 
sulting in numerous deficiencies In pro- 
. duction equipment, reducing the effec- 
tiveness or increasing the price of the 
equipment, or both. And all too often, I 
must say, both. 

To obtain maximum advantage from 
the -prototyping concept, our consensus 
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is that competition should be established 
between at least two companies on each 
system, with the incentive of a profitable 
procurement contract Jnsuxdng maximum 
effort on the part of the competitors. 

I want to assure my colleagues in the 
committee that if this administration 
follows these guidelines — and I believe 
they will— this will result in savings, as 
we look down the road, of literally bil- 
lions of dollars. I am only sorry that the 
“fly before you buy” concept was not 
started sooner. 

'Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a question. 


in 1943. Except for 2 or 3 years, I have 
served on the appropriations end of the 
military operations since that time. 

Let me briefly tell you why I want to 
take this time. It is because, in the first 
place, after World War II, this Nation 
set out on an international policy of ih- 
jecting ourselves into the internal affairs 
of just about every country in the world 
which would let us. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, because in World War 
I we had not joined the League of Na- 
tions and World War II came along, 
many- people took the simple thought 
that had we joined the League of Na- 


Mr. YATES. The gentleman said that tions we might not have had -World War 

... . « . l, ~ , _» ..it.. 


IVAi. * L . ***•'- — 

he was glad- to see the administration had 
adopted the fiy-before-you-buy concept. 
Would the gentleman say that that ap- 
proach is applicable to the F— 14 pro- 
gram? 

Mr. MINSHALL. Np. I said in the be- 


ll. That does not necessarily follow. And, 
at this late date many people might have 
thought that the United- Nations, since 
we did not get in the League of Nations, 
might be a deterrent to future wars and 
might prove to be an instrument for 


Ivir. lvlUii OXi ZiAJAJ. J-iy. ouiu. a- la — — — r - “ wv tv** ***^w*^ 

ginning of the transition period there .preventing what has happened, 

„ - . . -I ~ I m-l Tif AQ Irll ACC f>0 i-.r-.TtT ttrra of. aff.AV 


were certain foibles and weaknesses, in 
this program, but we are transitioning 
as fast as we can, to avoid the mistakes 
of the past. This is the plan of Secre- 
tary Ijaird and the administration. 

Mr. YATES. With respect to the F-14, 


But now we look at it after 15 or 13 
years. What it turned out to be was a 
forum in which all of our enemies could 
reach the ears of the people of the 
world tlu-bugh the present new media 
and then through our foreign aid pro- 


Mr. YATJio. wun respoev me ana men mrougu Luicieii 

it is a concurrency program at present? gram, we had to buy the votes of many 

Mr. MINSHALL. It is to a degree, and small countries which we had created in 

I am sure we are on top of it and will Africa; most of whom we had gotten in- 

make sure that there is no more waste to the United Nations. We know the U.N.- 
and extravagance in the program than or a majority of its members now seem 
can possibly be avoided. to delight in turning down and con- 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman yield? demising our country. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I aip glad to yield to Mr. Chairman, largely through various 
the chairman of the committee. _ forign aid programs we have made coni- 


' Mr. MAHON. I think in all fairness it 
should be said that it will probably not 
be possible to use the prototype approach, 
the fly-before-you-buy approach, com- 
pletely on all weapons systems. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I said that in my 
statement, Mr. Chairman, and I certain- 
ly concur with you, but at least we are 
pushing in that direction and we are go- 
ing to carry out the concept as rapidly 
and as best wc can. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Thank you. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Whitten). 

(Mr. WHITTEN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote for this bill because neither the 
committee, the chairman of the full 
committee, nor the staff have had an 
opportunity to do the preliminary work 
which is essential to support the changes 
which I believe to be an absolute must 
if we are to save our Nation. 

Later in tills speech I will elaborate 
on some of the things I say here, giving 
excerpts from the hearings and debates 
in the Congress to support my views. ' 

In the first place, I think this Nation 
is faced with certain realities of life and 
we will have to review our overall for- 
eign policy and our defense policy and 
scale down in a great way the total 
amount ‘ that we are spending in the 
name of defense which is not really that, 

. in my opinion. 

As many of you know, I started serv- 
ing on the Committee on Appropriations 
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petitors out of our customers. I know 
you have heard my colleagues go into 
many, many details, but this phase of it 
I do not know that you have had pre- 
sented to you, but we have had many 
companies organized for the specific pur- 
pose of handling foreign aid programs. 
Many have made their stockholders rich 
just to engage -in the business of giving 
away the substance of the American peo- 
ple to almost everyone who would take it. 
Now after going in debt about $140 bil- 
lion, this program not only has failed but 
it has the United States in a bad way at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, some years ago there 
was an investigation by a subcommittee 
which I had the honor to head to see 
what wd were doing with American dol- 
lars and American technical know-how. - 
It developed that we had 723 American 
experts teaching people all over the 
world how to produce the same agricul- 
tural commodities we produce in the 
United States today. We feel the adverse 
effects today. 

It was our country that went to Europe 
and said, “Well, you folks ought to gt^ 
together and organize for a common 
market between yourselves, thus it was 
our Nation which sponsored the Euro- 
pean Common Market with our money. 
However, many did not realize and 
would not believe that when European 
countries got 'together they would make 
efforts to freeze us out— they see ‘it now. 

Mr. Chairman, that is. what is hap- 
pening. I say to you that- we have made 
competitors out of our customers around 
the world: We have injected ourselves 
into the internal affairs of just about 
every country which would let us do it. 
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In the opinion of American observers, no of lie aspect of U.S. foreign 
policy with the exception of the Vietnam war has ivekert such vigorous coy ' 
julemkation anil protest as the subversive actions o the U.S: intelligence 
service, its covert and not infrequently ’overt intcrcrcnce in the internal 
' affairs cf other states, its complicity in ail kinds o reactionary conspira- 

. cics .and putsches. The generally known failures anl scandalous exposures 

of its intelligence service have certainly impaired the prestige of the 

United States. ■ •■;.< ’ 

■ ■ . / 

A < MONSTER TOWERING The Central Intelligence A^/operations, it was- stresi'eil, we-; 

OVER CONGRESS cncy, subordinated dire.elly to re to be carried oat in such a 

Immediately after Ih.c end of the President, became the first way that the U.S government 
World War 11, seeking a grea- postwar independent iritcJligeo- could, if necessary, disassociate 
ter ’say in policy-making ’ the ce organization. 11 was charged itself from them. Thus, in the 
most powerful spokesmen of with collecting intelligence? data first year of its existence, the 
monopoly capital secured re- and ;:l the same time engineer- CIA \va s assigned functions 
organization of the entire go- fog subversion in ether states which no other intelligence so-r- 
vernmewt. machinery of the tasks: • vice has ever had. ' 

United States.' In July 1047 the (1) To obtain intelligence in- v ' • 

National Security Act was pro formation hi both secret and 
m ill-gated,. envisaging cardinal legal ways, (2) i w generalize. 


rceonstr-Uiction cf the military (he information collected by 
departments, the establishment other organizations and ogenc- 
of a single D enact. i: cr/l of De ins, evaluate it and submit to 
fence, a Joint Chiefs of Staff politicians in a form suitable' 
committee, a-r.'d a Department for utilization, (?,) to prepare, 
of the Air Force. At the same in secret, interference in fhe 
time there was constituted" the affairs of other' nations in case 
National Security Council, th*> orders came regarding (be need 
highest,' after the .President, for such -interference. Tims, the 
body called upon to play an im N.ummil Security Act enabled 
portent role in sharing U.S. (be CIA to exert its influence 
foreign policy. on. matters of state importance, 

During the reorganization of something on '.which the advo-, 
the military and political lead cates of a “positions-of-strength 
ersh ip o f the c cun try the great policy” pressing for the mill- 
cst attention was paid to inle-I- tarnation of the economy 'and 


In 1949 Congress adopted, as 
an addition to the Nation;:! 
Security. Act, a special kny or; 
the Central Inteliiger.ee Agen- 
cy-. By this act the United Sta- 
tes’ government and parlia- 
ment, for tire first time in man- 
kind's history, openly elevated 
c-pienagc "to the rank of state 
policy and thereby officially 
approved methods of action in- 
volving interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries 
and violation of their soverei- 
gnty, ■ • ’ • 

The law cf 1949 already ope-n- 
Tv placed intelligence above 


all American- legislature: it do 
ligcnce. Drawing upon the cx . social life of the United States, prived the c-ong-i cssion.il com- 


perience of Hitfor'.? Germany, insisted with particular vigour. 

the U.S. imperialists set about According to Allen Dulles, tin’s 

establishing their own system ac t gave American intelligence 

of total espionage' — on a ce : ... , ... 

, , , " ,, a mure influential position m 

1 ossa I scale as ‘"bc-fits” the Un- , , 

, ■ , , , . „ „ , government than that held by 

ited Stales of America Q. Pet ? , . ,, , 

, ’ ?, - intelligence m any other count- 

tec a U.S. -intelligence Iheore- - J 

, , , . : ry of the world.- 

lician, wrote that to exercise 

leadership of the world- in' all 

continents, of all types of sta- 


mittecs -of the right, to inter- 
vene in matters’ pertaining to 
the organization and activiti's 
cf the CIA . and gave its head 
unlimited" freedom of action, 
vesting him with almost dicta-, 
tc-rial powers. Tire CIA could 
ignore federal law’s and ordin- 
ances. whose observance could 
involve divulgen.ee of infcr.ma- 


IN CREASING POWER OF CIA 
As American authors claim, 

tc.s and- social systems, of all power of the CIA and ?f . tier, about its structure, furic- 
racc.s and religions in anv cot- lts cllicf llas bccn S rc 'Wj-n-g in t ; ons names, official dcsigna- 
ial, economic and political con- a geometrical progression. In iion;> £ al?rics, the size of the 
ditkniS", the United States lie-' 1948 11,0 N SC issued a seeiot pers(m . nc ] (the Treasury was 
tpiic-Tudlv v.'’ r, a cr ^ er authorizing the CIA to instrucl.cd 1 not to -report to tom- 
" . -conduct creret. nnlilirsl n 


rued an ixc 


ranging intelligence si-rylee con-duct secret, political opera- grc{;s - 0;1 , anything . connected 


leiij-gencc «i:mce • e* css u.i- uuvu.uiig cwiutvw 
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with the CIA). In tire matters 
cf hire and dismissal the CIA 
director is .not "bound- by any 
political c c legal norms," pro- 
cedures or recc.mmcnd'aiions ob- 
ligatory for government insti- 
tutions-. ; ’ ;i '- ! ' 

The Central Intelligence Ag- 
ency was authorized to Kubsid- 
iz.e the .programmes of colleges, 
to institute ami keep up diffe- 
rent foundations, cultural ' soc- 
ieties and publishing "" houses’, ' 
Moreover, it could spend mater- 
ial means in disregard . of the 
laws or rules established 1 for 
government institutions and 
have its accounts certified only 
by its director; The latter was 
thus in a position to spend any 
sum from the vast allocations 
without any control of explana- 
tions. The CIA was allowed .to 
earmark special sums’ to he 
spent by its personnel abroad. 

It ' .could conclude contracts . 
with iron-government institu- ■ 
lions on the conduct of a'espar- 
- ch projects. 1 - '' . 

However, publicly promulga- 
ted laws do not give a full idea 
of the extent of the” powers wi- 
th which the CiTA is vested-. Al- 
ong with them there exist top- 
j secret' directives’ of the Nation- 
! al SecuTitv. Council. .To be sure, 
Allccr Dulles wrote, there' is^y 
the secret aspect of the matter,' 
and the law authorizes the NSC 
(i e., actually -the President) 
to entrust the CIA with sonic 
powers in add iti c-rr to those sip- 
: ccified in the Jaw,' There powers 
are irot given publicity, What 
is involved .here is .“special op- 
, eratieps” and, .clandestine ac- 
tions designed; tij install (often;, 
through military coups) react- 
ionary pro-US. regimes enjoy- 
fog the financial and political, 
support of . the American ruling 
circles and the biggest monopo- 
lies. Eventually th'cse -actions 
became as organic part of the 
CIA's ’ practical activities. 





AN ADOPTED POLICY, 


DCWCTS. 


inaiioh of an ever greater mnn-£ system known as the American fairly extensive 
roller, v.ins lApj^we(4fi©rfiRele3^^f2QP i |^|/fl9 v ,;iiiSl^ r |?R^8(jlnW60^(iU)Oda0O44O0O1rH2;y W LU be borne in mind that it 
h:o of tli o invEJiasi of Cuba and of drawing them into intelligc-j arc united by the supreme mi- 
nce ivorje. There appeared a co-< litacy-politic'al organ, the Nat- 
lossal amount of publications' icual Security Cctuveil, which 

extolling the “exploits” of .spies \ was set up. simultaneously with tire intelligence system of the 
an<] ' wreckers and many . “theo J the CIA, and started function- United States but also practical 


the exposure of . other -sec-re t 
operations cf American- Intel-, 
ligdnec -voiebs began to be' he- 
ard; in Congress ..demanding 
that curbs be imposed- on the 
CIA and less confidence be 
shown in it. There Wu.s talk of 
it having become .“a state with- 
in a state” and of lire need to 


i s the only governmental or- 
ganization which has not only 
powers of control over the en 


restrict its power and make it 


dependent on the State- Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon . At 
first. President Kennedy seemed 
determined to ‘cut of! the \vi-_ 
ngs” of tire Agency. But there 
was' r.o ' serious intention " to 
“out oil” or even ‘clip” its win- 
gs. The ’attcir.pt to limit the 
p cove is- of the CIA came up ag- 


retical works” arguing in favour; 
of capturing Americans, on --a 
mass scale, within the orbit, of 
intelligence. Thus, in n.cw con- 
ditions, on "a 'new ground’, the 
! American ruling circles ultima- 
tely came.- to the same notor- 
ious . th re c pi; cc c pts f enn uia ted 
in his time by* Hitler g hench- 
man Ifu.dcif Hess and .made the 
basis upon ..which the Gestapo 
-was. built: “‘Everyone, can ■ be j 
.a spy. Everyone 'must become j 


ir:g on 
cxcrcis 
n,- wn 


It 


a spy; There is;aio* 
■cannot be learned. ’ 


ain.-ct. massive objections, with 
the result that it remained, as 
Fred- Cook, an American jour- 
nalist, put it, a monster tow e-l- 
ying over its creator, Congress 
Thus the United Stales’ stri- 
ving for world' supremacy de- 
texnviincd, in a new way, the 
role of intelligence. It had 'Id 


t 


leM'eit' which j 

: :‘UUf 


September 27, 1917. *- 

s general guidance of possibilities for the exorcise of ^ 
ic work of all intelligence or- such control. ^ 

ganizotlons ■ .bat it s principal The chapter "The CIA: Head- ^ 
function is to advise the *re-.<twarter s of Global Espionage” ‘ 
ddent on major political issues; 1 contains a detailed description •. 
In nreparing its rceoniinend-a-j of the activities of this piga- 1 
ticrt<- the NYC has the as.- istan-Diization, which has become, to-* { 
cc of dilVcrc.it ■government insti- -gethcr with the Pentagon, the a 
tc'.icr.s, Endorsed by the Pro- plain instrument of the expan- ^ 
rid-cr.t, ' who adopts dcrivionsWust .policy of U.S. pnperia- , 
1 mills- without' pulling!^ 111 . With the help of .diver- 
to vote th £ sc coc'ciuvin'-' n- fsifiod but . purposeful' propa- 
hVicling .for all the'S 411 ^, the author writes,, the 
of the government 'OTA has been legalized in the 


nmi.vu 
them ' 
d at ion 
d oca rim 


< 


The most important working e y<?s of the average 


American': 


of the 'NSC, - which 


as- a secret < 
the govern- < 


eo- it operates, not 

i ordinates' the activities of the institution which . . 

' J, various specialized intelligence gnent would have to disown, < 
I services, is Intelligence Board, but as a quite legitimate one , 
Consisting of high-ranking re- working on a legal and “mo- < 

(rally pure” basis. In other ) 
ids. in 1 the second half of 


penetrate into all countries, to 
extend its tentacles to all the .themselves drawn, to' a 'smaller* 
corners of the globe. It was to jv greater extent, into 5 nielli- < 
become. . as President Truman |.&e«cd 'activities. At Hi e same' 
pointed out, the chief instlru- i-tiend, ■ sonya of the specialized' 


?niE INTELLIGENCE OLYM-< <*$**■ 

• PUS OF THE UNTIED 
V, ; : STATES ■ 

V One 'C.f,-lhe cjuaraeterisllc 'fen 
turr s of the. U.S. ; inteliigencej' 

./veriviee -toda.y i $• the arvuOtif of- * preservatives of the intelligen- w > _ ....... 

mity of its functions bv virtue ce organizations, it functions -words in the second halt ot j 
of which mast . diverse Elements!, almost continuously: it s sittings Uhe 20* century the concepts j 
of 111- rn mb i imm of Gate fird’iare held -at least once a week' CIA , espionage , intelh 4 
- - ' ' A - - ( l at - the0rA headquarters. It jgence”, “intelligence operation < 

the work of the In- -have become part and parcel ' 


m cut of an all-embracing co- 


ordinated (programme directed 


first and 1 foremost against line 
Soviet Union and tiro enltuA 
socialist system/ There was an 
unprecedented increase in g]11o- 
actions, for intelligence activity, 
Dy the beginning or the 1960s 
they, llnd; reached- almost $2,500 
million a' year’, and the total -1- 
numbev of persons directly C m-J 
ploy :! in the U.S. mtcl’igeiiccj 
service bad c * no. 2 r :coi to) 
some estlmales, to about 100.-5’ 
000. The diplomatic .appara- s 
tus.a.nd a large number of stale/ 
public, .scientific and- education/ 
al establishment were placed at; 


organs of intelligence set thorn- < 


supervises 


the disposal of intelligence. Ac- < 


cording to J. MacCamy, all llict 
government Institutions of .the, 
United" States' participate . in | 
some "way or other in carrying; 
out intelligence ’ tasks. 


OF 


INDOCTRINATION 
" AMERICANS ' j 

Running parallel to the enl- 
argement of. the intelligence ap-| 
iparalus .and the unheard- af .in- ; 
crease' in " expenditures ! on ' it-s c 


selves apart. Thus there. forms < 
a fairly 1 involved; from; the vac-; 
wip’oint of organization arid str- 
ucture; 'complex of intelligen- 
ce inslitulicns. '• , 

In Washington itself and ar- 
:ound it are situated the head- 
• quarters of nine governmental 
' institutions, and organs respon- 
sible for the collection of all 
kinds of intelligence data all 
over' the world and in outer 
spr.ee above it. They 

are the Central In- 

telligence. Agency, Defence. 
Intsllig'uee ''Agency, Office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence, Office' of Naval 
Intelligence, Office of the Air 
Force chief of Intelligence, Na 
l-ic-nal Security A-gcncy, State 
Department il'ureau of Inlelli- 
gcr.cc and Research, the .Atom- 
ic Energy Caniniission and the 
Federal Bureau of Invesliga- • 
tion'L It is these nine organr/a- 
tionns that constitute the basis 
of tile American intelligence. 


tclligence Community and its 
special independent offices in 
the main departments of the 
federal government. The Intel- 
ligence' Board is empowered to 
control and co-ordinate the 
work 'of the United States 
intelligence services. It is ser- 
viced (by special cbinmitees 
and groups 1 numbering about 
50 and staffed with intelli- 
gence officers competent in dif- 
ferent fields. . • 

There is one- more organ 

which ha^ the right to inter- 
vene in secret affairs. It is the 
■President's Foreign .intelligence 
Advisory Board. It came into 
being in the mid-fifties. The 
failures and gross rniscalcula- 
tons of intelligence injurious 

to. U.S. prestige had roused ir- 
ritation in the ruling circles, 
with congressmen demanding 
and investigation .into the work 
of the secret services. In Jan- 
uary 1956, after one such in- 
vestigation, conducted by the 
Hover commission, President 
EiscnhoWer announced the in : 
stitution of this council, which 
the Aailerican press dubbed, 
quite appropriately, the “wat- 


of the everyday life and vo- 
cabulary of the American man / 
in the street, along with the ? 
coucopt 3 “army”, “war”, “poll- 
tics”, “diplomacy.” Espionage / 
]l05 become C 1 p-r'nl ■ AOf'i i rv.n fi n n 4 


leeal ' occupation i 
chpscn ' by a man- like any 1 
To the A.mc- 


othcr profession 
rican government there ‘is no 1 
task more invoertant than > in- • 


moro 

dcliigence activity all over the 1 
world, President Eisenhower 1 
declared during ' laying the ^ 
foundation of the new building/ 
of the CIA on November 3, ' 
1959 ’ ' ' ' < 

* , ,N ■ ^ 1 

STRATEGY ‘ ■ 

The strategy of American ^ 
intelligence rests on the enve- <j 
lopment of the entire globe ^ 
with, a- CIA spiderwork, L. 
Kirkpatrick Jr„ professor 

viw .1 ^ T :. Ti ' 


political science , of - Brown 


maintenance A^ri^d'Wfelease 2001/06/09 : CIA-RDP80b016(>TROOf3€O44O0Ol^ r i 

scry Boa.rd formally possesses 


University and executive direc- ! 
tor of the CIA, reproaching thcA 
U.S. government for. its past 1 
neglect of intelligence-, ' -noted 
with gratification in his' book,/ 
ap-i>earing ini 1963, , that only 
after the establishment; of the - 
Central Intelligence; Agency ,-h'ad ■ 
the Uraited States .'acquire*!:-' 
statc-iwido service dealing .with 1 
external; intelligence;;an'd..'..with 1 
the extension of its .netvvork 1 


1 


ec fared that the QT i A was ..the ; 
rgest and costliest intelligen-,] 


on a global scale. X»fo ' 3 ££ar 1 s < 
before 1 tha 
dec 
lor 

ce service in tlie world, ‘that! 
:it s personnel numbered 15.000 , 
to 20,000 people, ' with one half 
of them being scattered- in- difT- 
ereivt countries- of the world 
under 'cover of 'various .mis-. '• 
sions, representations and a.?- i 
soclaiioiis' and the other con- < 
contra ted in the central appara- , 
tus , ■ • ■ , 

■.-The, CTA does not conceal the , 
global character of its actions, 
though. ' , it -does not advertise 
them; 'Being ‘ J an i fiiistimment of ‘ 
-the-Unitetlu^tates’ manoeuvres 1 
in the foreign- policy field and 1 
; servicing the expansionist plans'* 

| of monopoly capital, the CIA < 
i actively interferes, with the < 
knowledge of and on- instruc- 
tions from the govemmept, in 
the internal affairs of other sta- 
tes, }.c„ in such areas as their * 

! economy, policy, ideology and i 
i culture. W. Itebcm, the prode- « 
ccssor of the current CIA di- <; 
rector, publicly .admitted that ; 
the CIA engaged in active in- ( 

tel.ligence work in all countries ' 

... ( 

an'd on all questions, including ; 

those that wore of a purely in- < 
ternal concern to these cotvnt- * 

lies, i 
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Nixon's 


■sub er- secret 


norandum criticising 

■<„ ... 


JL 


0-0 

yr. 


t? 


yy. 


, ■ , New York, Monday 

Newsweek magazine' said yesterday President 
- Nixon had written a silver-secret memorandum 
sharply criticising the U.S. intelligence network 
for a series of five recent failures. 


\ 

But the President does not, 
bother to read his copy of the, 
top secret report. Instead, hei 
asks Ids advisor, Dr. Henry! 
Kissinger, to summarise it for-; 
him, Newsweek claimed. 

) 


/ 


Plymouth car from the CL 
delivers a stiff,' grey., lcga 
sized folder marked .‘Pres 
dent's daily 'briefing’ to th 
White House. 

Only -three other copies of 
the report are delivered — onej 
to Secretary of State William! 
Rogers, ona to Defence Secret 
, , . . . , - , ta.ry Melvin Laird, and one to' 

Ihe latest issue of the magazine said the real "'Attorney-General John Mit-i 

reasons for Mr. Nixon’s re-organisation of U.S. chdl. 
intelligence activities spelled out in meticulous - de- 
tail in the top-secret document. 

Newsweek said the presiden-gcnce discrepancies on how 
tial memo rebuked U.S. intelli- well tine U.S. could detect pos- 
gence for runaway budgets, for sible Soviet- violations of any 
supplying more facts than ana- arms control agreement, 
lysis, and for just plain faulty Newsweek also described 
intelligence. how the Central ■ Intelligence 

Mr; Nixon, the report said, Agency planned and . carried? 
singled' out five main failures: out the overthrow of Antoine; 

— Failure to predict the Gizengajs Congolese govern? 

ferocity of Liberation Army re- ment, • • 

sistance .to the Laotian cam- At- one point, according itf> 

..paign earlier this year; the magazine’s account, a erf- 

— Misinformation that led te Kalashnikov rifles meant 
to an elaborately-planned com- ‘ cr fhe rebels — and disguise <J 
mando 'raid cri an’ompty priso- as Bod 1 Cross -packages for in- 
ner of \vr.i!, camp at Son’ Tay *' c Sses — was allowed to dr|p 
(which, says Newsweek; still ar ‘d break open while being 
rankles the White House). unloaded from a Czechoslovak 

- — Incorrect estimates of Ihe skip in Khartoum. | 

number of Liberation Army Newsweek said- & CIA agent 
weapons and supplies flowing later successfully stole from* a 
- through the Cambodian port courier at Khartoum airport|a 
of Sihanoukville; ' ' , suitcase containing ' S30.0D0 

— Belated discovery of su-r- U.S. dollars. This had been su- 
face-to-air missiles that sudde- pplied by the Soviet KGB arid 
nly sprouted in the Middle was also bound for Gizengaf; 

East ceasefire zone last year; troops, it said. 

— and an eight-month delay Referring to how 
in the strategic arms limita- receives his daily intelligence 
tic-n. talks while the White briefing, Newsweek ’said that 
House tried' to sort out intelli- early every morning a black 


ir vuzeiiga-B j 

r Mr. ’Nixon| 
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lieyiew Of 

'•17 Senators 'Symington and Fulbriglit expressed un- ; 

happiness with action by President Nixon to re- 
ly shape the nation’s intelligence network. They said : 
7 Nixon had vested more control in the hands of 
'«*iHenry A. Kissinger, his adviser for national secur- 
,'jhity affairs, without obtaining Congressional advice. 
j% The White House responded that intelligence ac- 
clivities were being organized to improve their ef- j 
Jieieney and effectiveness! J 

r ; . . Symington called for a full review of intelligence 
' changes, to be -made by the-Senate Armed Services 
Committee. • ; 

He felt that important aspects of intelligence as- 
7 ’. peels had been taken out of the hands of profession- 
als and turned over to the military and to the White 
•... House staff. ■ 

W Syrnington also said the reorganization might turn 
£ out to be “a constructive moves.” i 

jv The proposal, for a Senate, committee review 
» should meet with approval by the general public 
-.. which knows little about our intelligence organiz- ' 

• ations. ’ • 

>' Richard. Helms has been given control oyer all in- 
W tclligencc activities. As director of Central,,, \ntel- 
kyligence, he should be capable in that position, 

*, Kissinger has been put in charge of a subcommittee 
of the National Security Council. 

Symington is probably right in wanting a Senate 
Y committee review, and also in thinking, the reorgan- 
ization may be “a constructive move.”. / -. 

W- Taxpayers will have more confidence in our in- 
i' telligence programs if they know a Senate com- 
. ..niittee is aware of what goes on. Director Helms, for . 
/• example, or even Dr. Kissinger, may one' day be in 
/ line to succeed J.. Edgar Hoover as head of the 
...FBI. ' -I 

Av Symington speaks for most of (the people of the; 
nation when he suggests that responsibility for the 
most critical aspects of intelligence should not be 
v left in the hands of the military, or the White" 

■ '"House staff. ■- A 
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It is amazing that in all the years that the 
•United. States lias been a super power, there was 
not a super intelligence agency to determine the 
relative strategic balance between major powers. . 
This would have enabled our defense department 
to correct any faults that were found, and to meet ' 
all challenges to our security. 

• ^ That the Soviet buildup of nuclear arms and 
naval power could reach such proportions, before 
we took measures to counter them, is a cause for 
national dismay. This development is believed to 
have .brought about the reorganization of -the 
American intelligence community into a network 
that perhaps should have been organized long ago. 

Richard Helms, director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, has been given 30 days -to reor- J 
ganize His own office so that he can become the . 
head of the new network, to coordinate civilian 
■ and military intelligence and bring the military 
role under civilian control. Lt. Gen. Robert E. 
Cushman, Helms’ deputy, will take over operating 
responsibilities for CIA. - 

Unofficially, the various intelligence agencies 
iii the government are said to employ an army of 
.200,000 persons, at home and abroad, at a. cost of 
some $5 billion a year. It is a huge and very im- 
portant undertaking. Helms will supervise the con- 
solidated intelligence network and the budget it 
will require. He will be responsible for national 
intelligence reemirements and priorities, the se- 
curity of intelligence data and the protection of . 
sources and methods used. 

■ The results will be channeled to the National 
Security Council, which will make White, House. 

■ assessments of the relative strategic balance be- 
tween major, powers and evaluate intelligence : 

: quality. If this plan creates the intelligence that 
•.can keep the nation at peace through strength, it • 
will be worth the huge outlay of men and money ■ 
collecting it. •• 
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To/ most Americans the 
intelligence-gathering activities 
abrqhd by the United States — 
spying in least charitable terms — 
is a mysterious matter. Their 
closest brush with it is usually a 
glamorized but distorted James 
Bond movie. 

Thus the action of President 
Nixon to integrate the far-flung 
activities of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, and many other 
similar groups, is unlikely to‘ 
arouse the average citizen for 
long, although it should. It is his 
own survival, as well as his tax 
•dollar, that are at stake. 

By the same token, the complex- 
ity and cryptic qualities of these 
agencies make the average citizen 
unqualified to discuss the specifics 
of the subject with any authority. 
He is obliged to speak of the prob- 
lems of national intelligence in 
terms of goals and principles. 

As a first principle, the average 
citizen would agree that we must 
always undertake whatever level 
of intelligence-gathering that is 
essential to our security. In carry- 
ing out this principle we should not 
be surprised if on occasion the 
pursuit of information is not 
savory, for this is a game without 
rules. We should not be surprised 
at the cost, because intelligence 
; ranges from the observations of a 
lookout posted on a hill in Cam- 
^pdia to information acquired by 
p^e most sophisticated and, ex- 
H msive electronic masterpieces. 

' As a second principle we should 
jmsure that there always is a 


diversity of sources reporting to 
the President, and that there are 
adequate checks and balances as 
to the validity of the information 
provided. 

Over the years Congress has 
authorized a number of in- 
telligence agencies that range 
from those in the executive branch 
of government to those in the 
military services. On occasion the 
information that they have given 
the President has been conflicting, 
but by and large the combined 
effort has been a success. 

Therefore, the proposed ad- 
ministrative action which narrows 
the sources of information that the 
govenment uses to develop foreign 
policy decisions does raise some 
genuine qualms. 

Is it, for example, wise to have 
the same person who has 
something close to final authority 
on which international information 
should be passed on to the Presi- 
dent also serve as the chief foreign 
policy adviser to the Chief 
Executive? 

Further, does the consolidation 
have the effect of making the in- 
telligence operations even more 
distant and cryptic by removing 
them father from the Congress and j 
the executive branch? i 

Finally, meriting some in- 
trospection, is the thought that it is 
better for the United States to 
have a degree of redundancy and 
even waste in its intelligence 
system than to have it become so 
efficient that it may become a ’ 
security problem on its own. 
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The President 1 s Prerogative 


, President Nixon has realigned the •’ top 
echelon- of the vast military-civilian intelligence 
complex in a manner he has deemed best suited 
to his meeds. ' Predictably, a couple of senatorial 
scolds have raised a fuss. 

Richard Ileims, director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA) has been freed from his day- 
to-day supervision of the CIA to coordinate that 
agency’s *}vork with the input of other inteliigence- 
: gathering? departments, including the Defense In- 
telligence, Agency and the National Security 
Agency. \ ■ 


Mr. Kissinger’s executive immunity from con- 
gressional supervision “further erodes congression- 
al control over the intelligence community.” 

The President, of course, does not have to 
consult with or obtain the permission of Congress 
to create or reshuffle intelligence (or other) com- 
mittees within the Executive Branch. Further- 
more, the complaint that congressional control 
over the intelligence community is being “eroded” 
would have some credibility if direct congressional 
control were actually exercised or if such agencies 
as the CIA were created to serve Congress in- 
stead of the President. 


Moreover, the President has created a 
National Security Council IntdligcjCe Committee, 
which will) naturally include CIA director Helms 
but which/ will be chaired by Henry A. Kissinger, 
the President's special assistant for national 
security iiffairs and executive secretary of the 
•National Security Council staff. 

Senators J. William Fulbright and Stuart 
Symington 1 object. They object, they say, because 
Congress wyes not consulted in advance and because 


The real target of the' complaints is 
Mr. Kissinger, whom Sen. Fulbright and others 
have tried (unsuccessfully) to hale before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee for inter- 
rogation. But to complain about Mr. Kissinger’s 
position as chairman of the National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee is to cavil about 
titles. The fact is the CIA (and thus Mr. Helms) 
serves directly under the . National Security 
Council and the. Council’s staff (and functions) are 
already under Mr. Kissinger’s" direction. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 

program Mews station VJMCA Radio 

date November 15, 1S71 10:00 PH C,TY New York 

CO VER STORY ON CI A CHIEF 

ANNOUNCER: The gaudy era of the cloak-and-dagger superspy 
has passed, reports this week's Newsweek magazine. Today, 

' satellites del i ver -vastly more information untouched by human 
hands. But America's intelligence community, which costs 
six billion dollars a year, has a special not-so-secret problem: 
95 percent of its money is spent for gathering information, 
and only 5. percent for analyzing it. . . ' 

Read the New Espionage Araeri can-styl e , cover story on 
CIA Chief Richard Helms and his top secret domain in Newsweek, 
the world's most quoted news weekly. ; 
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INTELLIGENCE: ' 

Helms at the Helm 

For months the talk in Washington was 
that' the President was about to reorder 
the nation’s vast, $G billion military-civil- 
ian intelligence complex. Last week, in a 
two-page low-key announcement, the 
White House disclosed that Mr. Nixon j 
had given Central Intelligence Agency / 
Director Richard Helms, 58, a broaci 
mandate to unsnarl the U.S. intelligence- 
gathering agencies. Putting Helms at the 
helm, insiders predicted, might prove to 
be the most significant power realign- 
ment in U.S. intelligence since the CJA 
was founded in 1947. 

Helms’s new job falls well short of 
over-all intelligence “czar.” Presidential 
adviser Henry Kissinger is still virtually j 
tho sole conduit of intelligence informa- ^ 
tion to the President. And, significantly, 
Kissinger will chair the new National 
Security Council Intelligence Committee, J 
which Mr. Nixon also created, to evalu- 
ate White House-bound data. But the 
President’s order frees Helms of many of 
his routine CIA duties (which wall be 
taken over by his deputy, Lt. Gen. Rob- J 
ert E. Cushman Jr.) so that he can 
devote his time to the task of coordinat- 
ing and streamlining the nation’s far-flung 
and disparate intelligence organizations, 
which include the CIA, the Defense In-' 
telligcnce Agency and the National Secu- 
rity Agency. 
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intelligent move j 

O . i 

The Nixon 'administration’s plan to consolidate the , 
activities of U.S. intelligence agencies operating abroad , 
is a step toward further efficiency and economy in this , 
vital and expensive bulwark of our national security. 

Under the administration plan, Central Intelligence 
Agency director Richard Hdlnis will supervise all U.S. . 
foreign intelligence gathering operations. The revamp-' 
ing holds the promise of reducing conflicting and over- ; 
lapping efforts by w* plethora of U.S. intelligence oi- 

ganizalions. , . ,, ■* 

■ Senate Democratic leader Mike Mansfield and Re- ; 
publican Sen. George D.' Aiken, both membeis-of a 
special Senate review panel for CIA activities, have 
endorsed the reorganization plan. Spccuvihg of the need 
for centralized administration of our intelligence work, 

Sen. Aiken said: . ' . ■ . i 

“We’ve had too many intelligence agencies, hvery . 
agenev of government seems to have one -- the De- ; 
fense Department, the Navy, the Army, and God knows 
how many others. If you have more than two agencies 
of government working on the same thing they always 
try to undercut each other.” _ _ 

The public gets only sketchy indications of the huge 
sums spent bv government agencies on intelligence 
gathering precisely because most such activities aie 
classified. One indication appeared a few months ago 
' in a Senate Foreign Relations Committee staff report 
that the CIA- spent well over $100 million last year to , 
' ' halt North Vietnamese advances in Laos. , i 

It remains to be seen what economics can he effected 
in intelligence agency budgets but it is reasonable to 
assume that some money can be saved through reduced 
‘duplication of effort and coordinated planning. The 
main goal, however, is improved efficiency. This coun- ! 
■try's economic troubles dictate that we get more mile-^ 
from our intelligence-gathering dollars as from. 


age 




other forms of government spending.^ 


■.llJ 
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I Wonder Who's 
Kissinger How 

; Walter Trohan (see column oppo- 
-. site page) may have something. in his 
.charge that it is Henry Kissinger who 
-• mesmerized Mr. Nixon into 180-de- 
vgree flipflops on Red China and the 
... 'Soviets. Trohan cites earlier writings 
; of the Harvard ‘'swinger” to show 
that his own "complete about face” 
on the Communists has been as fla- 
grant as the President’s and prob- 
ably preceded it. 

■ Nixon, be it noted, tool: to revers- 
ing his stands bn major foreign and 
domestic issues only after he promot- 
ed the lady-killer to be his most trust- 
ed aide. Since then the President has 
vested increasing power in his “ad- 
] viser for National Security Affairs,” 
'by-passing the rest of his cabinet, in- 
; eluding Sec. of State- Rogers. 

’ Last week this culminated in the 
appointment of Kissinger to head up 
a committee which will shake up, and 

> thereafter supervise, all the intelli- 
} gence agencies including CIA. CIA’s 
I ~ highly regarded directorT "Richard 

> Helms, was. booted ■ upstairs to the 

i nominal post of overall intelligence 
\ chief, under Kissinger’s direct con- 
j trol. , • ■' " . 

! Angry protests came from Con- 
gress, whose members charge a de- 
; liberate attempt by Mr. Nixon to 
erode the statutes, which give them 
. at least theoretical control of the.in- 
\ telligence community. Congress was 


i ...... 

!’ furnished no details' on the CIA ; 

i;' ,shakeup nor the reasons for it. Mean- 1 
it while rumors persist that Mr. Nixon 
j! is taking steps to get rid of J. Edgar : 

Hoovef. Is Kissinger to take over 
•K both the CIA and th e-FBI? ,j 

t And what is .it that our double- 
!; back-somersaulting President and his , 
j! fair-haired boy have in mind as new 
’f directions for the intelligence- agents? ^ 
t Will the latter now be hamstrung in i 
I their probes of Communist espionage, 
i already redoubled by the Soviets and 1 
5 certain to be stepped up by Peking’s 
S appointees to the UN ? 

■j We find the emergence of Kissin- ' 
j ger as boss of intelligence even more ' 
j disturbing than his role as de-facto 
Secretary of State. Who is this male 
Mata Hari really working for? 



i 

j 

1 

l 

i 
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By Andrew Tally 
The WeNaught Syndicate, Inc.' 

WASHINGTON - Dr. Henry 
Kissinger by now is ’known to 
most Americans who are inter- 
ested in the news as a White 
House personality who moon- 
lights as a man-abcut-town with 
an eye for a pretty girl. Since 
this is evidence that President 
Nixon’s assistant for National 
Security Affairs is human, I am 
capable of restraining my en- 
thusiasm for the role Kissinger 
■ has been given in Nixon’s re- 
organization of the intelligence 
community. • 

Indeed, I find myself wonder- 
ing whether Kissinger’s power 
over foreign policy rivals that 
of. the President, which is not 
. good. It' is not good because 
the doctor would be less than 
the human being he has reveal- 
ed himsell to be if he did not 
enjoy power, and use it. 

Most rejwrts on the reorder- 
ing of our spy shop have em- 
phasized . that CIA Director 
Richard Helms will be the czar 
'of all intelligence agencies, in- 
cluding those inside the Penta- 
gon. His most powerful weapon, 
in a government where one 
name for the ‘power game is 
the dollar, will be in his new 
assignment to draw up one 
budget for the entire espionage 
establishment. 

That's splendid because Helms 
was not born yesterday and he 
Is aware that President Nixon 


is annoyed at the high cost of 
international snooping — some 
$5 billion a year.. No one has to 
tell Helms his No. 1 priority 
is to get intelligence as whole- 
■ sale as possible. 

But it says here that the real 
boss of intelligence could very 
well be Henry Kissinger, whose 
new title is chairman of the 
new National Security Council 
Intelligence Committee, charged 
with providing “guidance 'and 
direction” to Chief Helms. In 
effect, Kissinger through his 
committee not only will tell 
Helms how to run the show, but 
will decide which intelligence 
assessments find their way to 
the President’s desk. Power in 
Washington lies not ‘only in hav- 
ing the ear of the' President; 
it is also in refusing the Presi- 
dent’s ear to others of a dis- 
senting viewpoint. 

In his new' role, Kissinger 
will have it both ways. His com- 
mittee and his personal staff 
will initiate intelligence studies, 
and then will edit the resulting 
opinions and options before pre- 
sentation to the Oval Office. 

■To be sure, Helm's has the 
power to submit his own recom- 
mendations directly to Nixon, 
and so have Secretary of State 
William Rogers, Defense Secre- 
tary Melvin Laird and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But since Kis- 
singer’s job is to take the task 
of reviewing options off the 
presidential, shoulders, a di's-- 
senler already will have two' 
strikes on him. Nixon does not 


often give a subordinate an as- 
signment and then sc-cond-guess 
him; he lives by the executive 
book. . And you can count the 
occasions on the fingers of one. 
hand when the President has' 
overruled his highly competent 
national security aide.. : 

Indeed, Nixon’s reorganization 
has' merely put into fine print 
what Kissinger has been doing 
for three years. Without any 
spelled-out authority, Kissinger’s , 
Senior Review Group has always v 
been Nixon's personal State De- 
partment. Under a Presidential, 
directive, the Group invites pol- 
icy options from State, Defense, - 
CIA, then recommends what ac- 
tion the President should take. 

The difference now is that 
there is a document bearing 
Richard Nixon’s signature 
which says no intelligence as- 
sessment or proposed operation 
will be approved until it has 
gone through Kissinger’s shop. 
Richard Helms is the czar of\/ 
all the intelligence czars, but 
. only at Henry Kissinger’s pleas- 
ure. ' 

The new system may be the 
best possible solution to bring- 
ing the sprawling intelligence 
community, with its more than 
200,000 employes, under Presi- 
dential control. L At the same 
time, I don’t consider it overly 
boorish • to point out who’s got 
the real power in this one. Con- 
templating Kissinger’s new role, 
in some leafy haven across the 
Styx, Richelieu must be frantic 
with envy. : 


'■» 
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£• The concentration of ever greater power in the'. 
White House and the inner circles of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is continuing to an alarming extent". 

' The latest development is the. concentration of the 
.enormous intelligence' (in plain words, spying) net-: 
work in the hands of a sub-committee of the National 
Security Council. This sub-committee is hea’ded by 
Henry Kissinger, Nixon’s adviser on national security 
affairs. It includes Attorney General John Mitchell, an 
ultra-Rightist of the Nixon brand, the head of the Joint. 
Chiefs of Staff, the Under Secretary of State and the. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. Richard Helms, director, 
of. the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), will have an' 

: enhanced “overall supervisory role.” < 

' The setup is like a dream of the military-industri- 
al .complex come true. It fits into the increasingly, 
tighter state-monopoly capitalist framework of the 
United States and the developing fascistic patterns the. 
most aggressive, oppressive and racist sections of the 
state-monopoly capitalist setup are imposing. * . 

Nixon’s action was caustically denounced, by Sen. y 
Stuart Symington '(D-Mo) as “a further erosion of Con-, 
gressional control over the "intelligence community.” 

NixonAms on various occasions invaded the area 
assigned to Congress by the Constitution, as in his ex- 
pansion of the powers of the Suversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, or in the Treasury Department’s arbitrary 
decision to give corporations a $37 billion tax bonanza 
over ten years.. . ■ _ . • 

Just as the Nixon economic policy contains the • 
“seeds of a fascist economic structure,” these moves 
are the seeds of a fascist political structure. 




L , 
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r It is amazing that in all the years that 
the United States lias been a super 
power, there was not a super intelli- 
gence agency to determine the relative 
strategic balance between major powers. 
This would have.' enabled our defense de- 
partment to correct any faults that were 
found, and to meet all challenges to our 
security. , 

That tho Soviet buildup of nuclear 
firms and naval power could reach such 
proportions, before we' look measures lo 
counter them, is" a cause for national 
dismay. This development is believed to 
have brought 'about the? reorganization 
of the American intelligence community 
into a network that perhaps should have 
bean organized long ago. 

Richard Helms, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, has been given SO 
days to reorganize its own office so that 
he can become the head of the new 
"network, to coordinate civilian and mili- 
tary intelligence, and bring the military 


/ 
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role under civilian control, Lt. Gem 
Robert E. Cushman, Helms’ deputy, will 
take over operating responsibilities for 
CIA. , • ' 

''""Unofficially, the various intelligence 
agencies in. the government are said to 
employ an army of 200,000 persons, at 
home, and abroad, at a cost of some $5 
billion a year. It is a huge and very im- 
portant undertaking. Helms will super- 
vise vise" the consolidated "intelligence 
network and the budget it will require. 
He will be responsible for national in- 
telligence requirements and priorities* 
the security of intelligence data and the 
protection of sources and methods used. 

The results will be channeled to the 
'.National Security Council, v/heib will 
make White House assessments of the 
relative strategic balance. between major 
powers and evaluate intelligence quality. 
If this plan creates the intelligence that 
can keep the nation at peace through 
strength, it will be. worth the huge out- 
lay of moil and money collecting it. j 
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Cloak, and Dagger Hidden From Congress 


;< The US intelligence network, a 
i 'hydralike structure of which the 
■ Centrag-Intellieonce Agency is a 
: major portion, has always been a 
; headache for the executive and 
« Congress. For the White House 
; there has been the problem of 
management a n d co-ordination ; 
for Congress the problem of de- 
: termining accountability. . • • 

President Nixon has attempted 
to solve his management problem. 

• Last week he announced a reorga- 
, nization. that' would elevate CIA 
I Director Richard Helms to a posi- 
tion of super-co-ordinator of all 
intelligence activities. He tied the 
, whole apparatus more tightly into 
: the National Security Council 
through, a new National Security 
'Council Intelligence Committee 
;■ headed by presidential adviser 
Kissinger. Presumably the White 
. House hopes to be better able to 
keep its thumb on intelligence op- 
erations and budgets, to suppress 
■■ the petty jealousies that exist be- 
j tween such units as the FBI and 
’ the CIA and to cut down on the 
!- competitive duplication of work 


i 

done by various intelligence orga- 
nizations both in and out of the 
military. It is a valiant attempt. 
Former Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara tried it .within the Penta- 
gon structure and achieved only a 
■ modicum of .success. 

The administration moves, 
however, do not solve the needs of 
the' n'loney granting body, Con- 
gress. In fact, Senators .Fulbri ght 
and Symington Thursday ex- 
pressed strong fears that tucking 
the intelligence community more 
firmly into the White House struc- 
ture will withdraw it even further 
from congressional monitoring. 

Their point is well taken. Right 
now there are few requirements 
for the CIA to tell Congress what 
it is 'doing. Its budget is secreted 
in other agencies. There is every* 
reason to believe that Kissin- 
ger will refuse to testify before 
Congress as he has before, claim- 
ing executive privilege, Tradition- 
al congressional checks are miss- 
ing. And that is a dangerous situ- 
ation. ' ■ . , 
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President Nixon has made an interest- 
ing move intended to correct a condition 
• which got his predecessor, Lyndon John- 
i son, into a lot of trouble. We can only 
hope, for the sake of the future welfare 
. of the American republic, that much 
comes of' it. : 

The move is to give to Richard Helms, 
director of the CIA (Central Intelligence 
- Agency), a broader mandate aimed at co- 
ordinating intelligence gathering and 
weighing in Washington. 

The condition that needs correcting has 
■been documented. in two recent publica- 
' tions. Lyndon Johnson’s nevv book, “The 
Vantage Point” does it gently. The chap- 
. ter on the Tet offensive carries the fol- 
lowing statements: . . 

; . . we did not expect them to attack 

as many (population centers) as they 
did ” ' ' 

“Wo expected a large force to attack; it 
was larger than we estimated.” 

. . the scale of the attacks and the 
size of the Communist force were greater 
than I had anticipated.” 

In other words the information about 
the capabilities of the enemy in Vietnam 
which got through to the President in the 
White House was not very good. If better 
information. was available, he didn’t get it. 

The Pentagon papers provide much 
more and broader detail on the same sub- 
ject, and also point out where and ,how 
it happened. ’ 

They show that in the American intelli- 
gence community there are many houses, 
and two of them almost always got their 
assessments right, but that they didn’t 
succeed in. getting through to the Presi- 
dent (perhaps in part because it wasn’t 
what he wanted to hear). 

It comes out clearly from “the papers” 
that Mr. Johnson agreed to the big escala- 
tion of the American commitment in Viet- 
nam in 1S65 on the assumption that a half 
million Americans in a relatively small" 
Asian • country would “nail the coon- 
skin to the door” in ample; time for the 
presidential election of 1363. 

But the basis for such a mistaken evalu- 
ation did not come from either the CIA 


or from the State Department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research. These two 
offices were consistently skeptical about, 
what could be done in Vietnam with the 
American forces allotted to the task. The 
optimism which lay behind the 1965 deci- 
sion came from within Mr. Johnson’s own 
White House and from the separate intel- 
ligence operations of the various armed 
forces at the Pentagon. 

And it was from non-CIA and non-State 
sources that Mr. Johnson got a general 
impression of the military situation which 
caused him surprise at the time of Tet. 

The logical answer is, of course, to take 
the top man from the agency which had 
the best track record on intelligence dur- 
ing the Vietnam war and put him in 
broader charge of all the much uncoordi- 
nated intelligence activities of the federal 
government. And this, of course, is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Nixon is trying to do. 

Mr. Helms is told, in effect, to survey 
the whole intelligence scene in Washing- 
ton; try to draw it together; try to make 
it more efficient and less expensive; and 
get it in shape to produce the kind of in- 
telligence analysis which will not mislead 
future presidents as Mi’. Johnson was mis- 
led. - • 

It sounds easy. It isn’t. A president may 
try to do something like this. But there is 
no fury like that of an .armed service 
deprived of its own special intelligence 
branch, for it is on the evaluations of its 
own intelligence that its appropriations 
for the following year are based. 

Army intelligence stresses the might of 
the Russian Army. Navy intelligence 
stresses the might of the Russian Navy. 

.- Etc,, etc. 

Intelligence in Washington can neither 
be coordinated nor made less expensive 
by avoidance of overlapping work except 
after a battle on every frontier. Every de- 
partment and branch thereof in Washing- 
ton is a stockade of privilege and vested 
interest. Mr: Helms is like an . Indian 
chieftain on the American frontier who 
sets out to overrun every white stockade 
from Fort Laramie back to the Mississippi 
River, We wish him well. 
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The restructuring of the U.S. intelligence agencies 
ordered by President Nixon recalls the promotion of Admi- 
ral Wilhelm Canaris by Hitler a generation ago. Canaris 
v/as installed as head of the Nazi intelligence agencies to • 
make them into a more effective instrument of the fascist 
: regime. ' - A- 7' A- 

j The new responsibilities placed by the President on 
’ Henry Kissinger and Richard Helms are intended, similar-, 
jly, to concentrate control of the nation’s secret police in 
; Nixon’s hands. , V -- ■ ■ ' •’ ^ 

Kissinger will head’ the National Security Council’s 
intelligence committee which will also include Helms, 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency; Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell; the Under Secretary of State; the Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense and the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. . ' 

It will thus embrace the major law-enforcement, civ- 
ilian espionage, and military intelligence forces. 

\ Secret poli'ce operations will be. coordinated by the , 
United States Intelligence Board headed by Helms. The 7 
board will also include the deputy CIA director, the State 
Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research, and 
representatives of the Treasury Department, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion. 

The effect of the President’s action is. as Senators 
J.W. Fulb right and Stuart Symington have said, to insu- : 
late the secret police operations from Congressional in- 
quiry or control. That is to .be accomplished by claiming 
White House “executive privilege” for them through Kis- 
singer. ’ • 

The Senate itself has abetted Nixon’s moves, for the 
Senate subcommittee which is supposed to supervise_ the . 
CIA “has not met once this year.” as Symington admitted. 

The centralization of control over the secret police 
forces is a step toward the creation of the police-state 
which Nixon has in mind. His attempt to subvert the Su- 
preme Court and his creation of the Pay Board to hand- 
cuff the trade union movement are part of the same pro- 


gram. - . ... ... .; . ..... 

The President’s secret-police moves are a threat to 
Constitutional government as it exists in tlie United States. 
They merit the. animosity and opposition of all Americans. 
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More Executive Secrecy? 


A further indication of the tendency of the 
Nixon Administration to keep vital information 
from Congress is suggested by the recent White 
House announcement of a reorganization of the 
government’s intelligence operations. The re- 
organization plan would, among other things, 
y give Richard Helms, director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the authority to co-ordinate 
his own budget with those of intelligence 
agencies in the State and Defense departments. 
Rut more significantly, from the standpoint of 
Congress, it would vest responsibility for mak- 
ing the so-called “net assessment” of in- 
telligence data in a unit working under Dr. 
Henry Kissinger as head of the National 
Security Council staff. 

. Senators Symington and Fulbright are prop- 
erly concerned that this overhaul may mean 
that intelligence operations will be even further 
beyond the reach of Congress than they already 
are. Despite repeated attempts in the Senate 
to enact bills requiring the CIA to make reports 
•- to responsible Senate and House committees 
/ and to compel the CIA at least to reveal Its 
gross budget, Congress has so far not acted. 

With Dr. Kissinger having filial responsibil- 
ity for making the intelligence assessment on 
which the President presumably will act, 


Senator Fulbright for good reason sees “a 
further erosion of congressional control over 
the intelligence community.” On the basis of a 
claim of executive privilege, Dr. Kissinger has 
avoided testifying before congressional com- 
mittees. 

While conceding that the changes could be 
constructive, Senator Symington wants to hold 
hearings on the reorganization in order to ask 
questions about what it means as to the assign- 
ment given by Congress to the CIA. Obviously, 
Congress should be kept informed - about in- 
telligence activities, not only because Congress 
is expected to appropriate money for them but 
also because, in legislating in response to 
presidential requests, the legislators should 
have access to the same data on which the 
executive is relying for making its judgments. 

Recent disparate analyses by the CIA and 
the Defense Department as to the nature and 
strength of Soviet capabilities lead to the 
suspicion that the W'hite House would like to 
produce an intelligence estimate over which 
it has firmer control and which Congress would 
have to accept. Such a development would 
hamper Congress in making independent legis- 
lative judgments and in serving as a check upon 
the excessive power of the executive. 
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White House gains by intelligence shift 

r WASHINGTON — Sens. Stuart Symington (D-Mo) and.J. William - 
•Fulbright (D-Ark) charged Wednesday that President Nixon reshaped 
the U.S. intelligence network, placing more control in the hands of Hen- 
ry Kissinger, his adviser on national security, to evade Congressional 
supervision. , _ ' - ' , ' . . . j. v 

..'■Symington made the charge in a Senate speech. '.y. 

■ Fulbright told a reporter that the reorganization of the spy and in-' 
telligence network was “a further erosion or Congressional control over 
the intelligence community.” He pointed out that Kissihger has steadily 
refused to testify before Congressional committees. ' 4 . - . . ...' 

The new development began with the announcement by the White 
House last Friday tha t intelligence was being reorganized to “improve 
efficiency and effectiveness.” ' ‘ 4 ' 4 / . ■*,. •; ” ' '. 1 

Richard Helms, currently CIA director, was given charge of all 
'intelligence operations, including those of the military services. Kis- 
singer was put in charge of a subcommittee of the National Security 
Council whose function is to review intelligence operations. On this new 
subcommittee with Kissinger is Attorney General John Mitchell and 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. •- 

Symington asked whether this new White House committee ‘‘has 
been given authority and/or responsibility which heretofore was the 
responsibility of the CIA, and which the Con gress, under the National 
Security Act, vested in the agency.” -■ • / 

He also charged that the White House action, “unilaterally de- 
creed,” did not reveal what caused the shakcup, and in effect was hiding 
information from Congress. , .. 


J 
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By PETJ3R LIS AG Oil 

© Chicago Daily Nev/s Service 
| WASHINGTON— If the Centra 
i/gence Agency (CIA) and alHecfumts in 
V the "govfirhlifent have been inefficient or 
! unresponsive, Sen. Stuart Symington, 

' D-Mo., wants to know how and why. 

Symington, ranking member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, also 
wants an explanation of why appropriate 
congressional committees were not con- 
sulted in advance . of administrative 
changes - in tiro intelligence operations 
announced by President Nixon last Fri- 
day. 

A White House, spokesman says there 
were consultations with key congres- 
sional leaders before the changes were 
made. But Symington says that Hie CIA 
■subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee has not met this year. 

Symington’s challenge centered on the 

administration’s alleged failure to consult 
Congress. While he admitted the changes 
might be “constructive,” he posed several 
.questions based on the While House 
press release that described the reor- 
ganization as an effort to improve the 
“efficiency and effectiveness” of all U.S., 
intelligence. 

■ It would provide an “enhanced leader- 
ship role” for the CIA’s director and 
would give presidential adviser He^iry 



J 


STATINTL 


J 


Kissinger responsibility for making a net' 
assessment of all available intelligcnnnce. 


Symington asked in a statement on the 
Senate floor how the role of CIA Dircc^ 
tor Richard Helms was being “enhanced 
by the “creation' of a new and obviously 
more powerful supervisory committee 
chaired by the adviser to the President 
for national security affairs.”' 

He also noted that the attorney gen- 
eral and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
J of Staff will sit on -the new committee. 
Symington asked two questions about it: 


isP ti t! v-J 'is? . 

“HasHhis new White House committee 
been given authority or/and responsi- 
ility which heretofore was the responsi- 
bility of the CIA; and which the Con- 
gress, under the National Security Act, 
vested in the agency? v 

“How can the integrity of the intelli- 
gence product be assured when responsi- 
bility for the most critical aspects of in- 
telligence analysis is taken out of the 
hands of career professionals and vested 
in a combination of military professionals 
and the White House staff?" . 
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Tightening Up 
Spy System 



' Reforms in the structure of the j 
nation’s “intelligence community’’ , 
recently announced by the Prcsi- j 
dent are aimed at producing three ; 
needed results: more coherent over- . 
all direction and budgeting, more ; 
control over the military agencies ; 
by the civilian agency and more, 
control over it all by the President, 


t Centra 1, Intelligence Agency 
■director Richard' Helms is to have 
the governmciiihvide coordinating 
role, his authority backed up by his ' 

: holding the budgetary reins of the 
military agencies as well as his _ 


own. ■ . 

.A new National Security Council 
intelligence committee, headed by ; 

. the presidential adviser on national 
■’security affairs, Henry Kissinger, . . 

will he the- direct conduit to the ; 

: President as both giver of orders , 
i and evaluator of results. 

It is denied but -openly. suspected 
.that the reforms took this partial- 1 
lar shape because of top-level dis- ; 
satisfaction with the . performances 
of the military intelligence branch- 1 

:.es. ' ; ■•A. t 

It is necessary for an intelligence 
system to have several different 
‘ sources and channels of informa- ' 
tion. It may be more costly, involve 
' some d u' p 1 i c a t i o n and promote : 

! cross-purposes and complexity, • but 
; the alternative is a monolithic ; 

. agency whose reports may not. have ]_ 
the needed balance and cannot easi- , 
ly he evaluated by the chief user, -• 
the President. I 

Placing the smaller branches un- 1 
'tier stricter coordination, ' by the ] 

; larger, we hope, can keep the best ]. 

features of this situation while 
, eliminating many of the worst., / 
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l By PETEK LISAGOR 
• WASHINGTON' . (CDN)-- 
If the Central Intelligence 
Agency and allied units in 
.the government have been 
.inefficient or unresponsive, 

' Sen. Symington (D-Mo.) ■ 
’wants to know how and 
why.; ' * 

Symington, ranking mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, ... also 
'.wants an explanation of why 
'the appropriate Congres- 
. sional committees were not 
I consulted in advance of ad- ( 

; ministrative changes in the 
'intelligence operations an- 
I. nounced by President Nixon 
I last Friday. . | 

A White House spokesman 
says ' there were consulta- 
. tions with key Congressional ' 
'.leaders before the changes 
were made. But Symington 
says that the CIA subcom- 
‘ mittee of the armed services 
panel has not met this year. 

1 : Symington’s challenge cen- 
* tered on the Administra- ! 

J lion’s alleged failure to con- 
sult Congress. While he ad- j 
mitted that the changes i 
might be "constructive,” he j 
posed several questions j 
based on a White House { 
press release that described 
the' reorganization as an ef- 
fort to improve the “effici- 
ency and effectiveness” of 
all U. S. intelligence. 

Kissinger af Top ‘ v 

The reshuffling would pro- 
vide ' an “enhanced leader- 
ship role” for' the CIA’s di- 
rector and would place ' re- 


sponsibility for' making a 
net assessment of all avail- 
able intelligence under Pres- 
idential advisor Henry A. 

. Kissinger. 

Symington asked in a 
; statement on the Senate floor 
how the role of the CIA’s j/ 
director, Richard Helms, r 
would be “enhanced” by the 
“creation of a new and ob- 
viously more powerful super- 
visory committee chaired by 
the advisor to the President 
- for national security affairs.” 

The Senator also noted 
that the Attorney General 
and the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff also 
will sit on . the new commit- 
tee. And he asked two ques- 
tions; 

"Has this new White , 
House committee been given ’ 
authority or/and responsi- ' 
bility which heretofore was 
the responsibility of the 
CIA, and which the Con- 
gress, under the National , 
Security Act, vested in the ' 
agency?” And: . . ! 

"How can the integrity of ! 
the intelligence product be j 
assured when responsibility ' 
of intelligence analysis, is ! 
taken out of the. hands of 
career professionals and 
vested in a combination of 
military professionals and 
the White House staff?” 

White House sources said 
that the reorganization gives 
Kissinger no additional au- 
thority and was .basically de- 
signed to evaluate the prod- 
uct of the intelligence Com- 
munity better. . ,• 
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- ; Sens. St « ar i Symington CD., Mo.) and J. William Ful- / 
bnght (D, Ark.) said Wednesday that President Nison had ^ 
reshaped the nation s intelligence network to vest more con- 


trol in the hands of White House ad- 
viser. Henry Kissinger without Con- 
gressional advice. 

"Symington, in a Senate speech, 
called for a full review by the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. He 
charged that critical aspects of in- 
telligence analysis had been taken 
out of tlie hands of career profes- 
sionals and vested in the military . 
and the White House staff. , ! 

Fulbright, asked for comment by, 
a reporter, said the reorganization . 
was "a further erosion of Congres- 
Sen. Symington sional control over the intelligence 
. .. community” on grounds that Kissin- 

ger, in his .position as the President’s national security ad- 
■ viser, was insulated from Congressional scrutiny. 

The White House announced last Friday that intelligence 
activities were being restructed to improve their- “efficiency 
and effectiveuess^’.-CIAr .director Richard Helms was given 
control over all intelligence activities while Kissinger was ' 
placed in charge of a subcommittee of the National Security 
Council tojreview _ intelligence operations. -.vy 
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Game Without Rules 




> To most Americans, the intelligence- 
gathering activities abroad by the United 
. States of America — spying in less charitable 

■ terms — is a mysterious matter because their 
closest brush with it is usually a glamorized 
but distorted James Bond movie. 

Thus, the action of President Nixon to in- 
tegrate the far-flung activities of the Central 
J&fclligerice Agency, and other 'similar'' 
, groups, IS'TifiUh’ely'to arouse the average citi- 
j zen for long, although it should. It is his own 
survival, as well as his tax dollar, that is at 
stake. 

By the same token, the complexity, cryp- 
ticqualities of these agencies make the aver- 

■ age citizen unqualified to discuss the specifics 
of the subject with any authority. He is 
obliged to speak of national intelligence in 

- terms of goals and principles. 

As a first principle, it would appear that 
we must always undertake whatever level of 
’ intelligence gatherings that is essential to our 
security. 

'In carrying out this principle, we should 
not be surprised, if on occasion, the pursuit of 
information is not savory, for this is a game 
without rules. 

We should not be surprised at the cost, 
because intelligence ranges irom the observa- 
tions of a lookout posted on a hill in Cambodia 
Uo information acquired by the most sophisti- 
•cated and expensive electronic masterpieces. 
We should ensure that there always is a 


diversity of sources reporting to the President' 
and that there are adequate checks and bal- 
ances as to the validity of the intelligence. . \ 
Over the years. Congress has authorized a 
number of intelligence agencies that range 
from those in the executive branch of govern- 
ment to those in the military services. 

On occasion, the information that they 
have given the President has been faulty. But, 
by and large, the combined effort has been a 
success. ' | 

Therefore, the proposed administrative 
action which narrows the .funnel through 
which the information that the government 
uses to develop foreign T policy decisions does 
raise some genuine qualms. 

Is it, for example, wise to have the same 
person who has something close to final au- 
thority on which international information 
should be passed on to the President als/j 
serve as the chief foreign-policy adviser to tl/4 
Chief Executive? * . 

Further, does the consolidation have the 
effect of making the intelligence operations 
even more distant and cryptic by removing 
them farther from the Congress and the exec-, 
utive branch? 

Finally, meriting some introspection, is 
the thought that it is better for the United 
States to have a degree of redundancy and 
even waste in its intelligence activities than to 
have it become so efficient that it may be- ; 
come a security problem on its own. 
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; By EDWARD W; O’BRIEN 
; Chief of the Globe-Democrat 
Washington Bureau 
. WASHINGTON - Sen. Stuart 
■ Symington (Dem.), Missouri, 
said Wednesday the “integrity” 
i of U.S. intelligence analyses 
‘ may be threatened by a recent 
White House move which he 
charged gives more power to 
presidential adviser Henry A. 
Kissinger. 

In a Senate speech Syming- 
ton challenged the intelligence 
reorganization announced last 
Friday for the White House as 
designed to shift responsibility 
for “the most critical aspects” 
of intelligence interpretation 
and vest it instead in “a com- 
bination of .military profession- 
als and the White House staff.” 

Symington asked the Senate 
Armed Services Committee to 
hold hearings on the reorgani- 
zation and obtain “answers" 
which have not been disclosed 
_by_ the White House. 




A 
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making speech, Symington 
charged that Kissinger is wide- 
ly regarded around town as the 
j real secretary of state. 

In his latest speech, Syming- 
ton suggested that the same 
; downgrading may be happen- 
] ing to Richard Helms, the high- 
1 ly regarded chief of the,£]A. 

Symington’s worfyf' l “he im- 
plied, is that .such critical 
analyses as comparisons of the 
United States and the Soviet 
in strategic military weaponry 
may be influenced or manipu- 
lated to make them fit presiden- 
tial and Pentagon policies. 

* " 

The White House announce- 
ment Friday asserted that 
Helms will enjoy “an unhanccd 
leadership role” in the new 
setup. 


of “executive privilege” in re-, 
fusing to share secret informa- 
tion with Congress. 

In an interview,' -Sen. J.-'W. 
Fulbright (Dem.), Arkansas,; 
agreed with Symington that the! 
reorganization means “a fur- 
ther erosion of congressional 
controls” over intelligence oper- 
ations. ■ •. 


A 


THE- COMMITTEE chairman, BUT SYMINGTON SAID: A 
Sen. John C. Stennis (Dem.), “How is the leadership role • 
Mississippi, made no immedi- of the CIA direct0r ‘'enhanced’ ' / 
ate reply. by the creation of a new and V 

In his speech Symington noted obviously more powerful super- 7 
acidly that the Senate central visory committee chaired by 
• intelligence subcommittee, . a th c adviser to the President for - 
unit of the armed services national security affairs (Kis- 
■group, has not met once this singer), on which new board 
y ear ‘ sits not only the attorney gen- 

The subcommittee is sup- eral but also the Chairman of 
posedly one of the key agencies the Pentagon joint 'chiefs of 
which Congress uses to assure staff?" % 

itself of proper supervision of The effect of the reorganiza- 
highly secret intelligence opera- tion, Symington said, will be to 
tions around the world. .“bring the most important as- ' 

■ Though Symington mentioned pects of intelligence production. 
Kissinger only by job title and and coordination directly under, 
jnot by name, his s p e e c h the White House.” : 

.amounted to a renewed criti- I Congress already is “severely 
cism that Kissinger, as Presi- restricted” in obtaining intelli- . 
dent Nixon's top security as- "gence analyses, he said, and 
sistant, has been given tre- may find itself in worse shape 
. mendous powers and yet is be- through increased application ; 
yond the reach of congressional by the President of the doctrine 
. committees which want to ques- " ■""" ” 

tion him. . -| 

; IN A PREVIOUS headline- ■ . • 


i 
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j By LAWRENCE E. TAYLOR 
| A Washington Correspondent 
j ■ of the Post-Dispatch " 

; WASHINGTON, Nov. 11 - 
Senator Stuart Symington 
' (Dem:), Missouri, called yester- 

• day for congressional hearings 
,~on the Nixon Administration's 
t reorganization of American in- 
telligence operations. 

. Symington said in a Senate 
speech that although many 
’ questions about the restructur- 
ing were unanswered, one thing 
.was clear: The White House 
“docs not consider either the 
organization or the operations, 
of the intelligence community 
to be matters of concern to the 
Congress.” 

The changes ordered last Fri- 
. day by President Richard M. 

• Nixon brought American intelti- 
' gence and spying operations un- 
der closer control of the White 

i House. There were reports, 
however, that the move had 
been made, in part, because of 
what Symington termed “gen- 
; era!- Unhappiness about various 
specific intelligence estimates.” 
“Unfortunately, however, it . 
1 has been impossible for the' 
public, or even concerned Diem- 

■ bers of Congress, to obtain 
. enough information on this sub- 

• ject for informed judgment,” 

[ he said, 

j Symington said he had asked 
< for hearings by the Senate For- 
.eign Relations Committee or by 

• its subcommittee on the Central , 
Intelligence .Agency, rie is a' 

■ member of each. 

'The intelligence shake-up last 
week provided a stronger role 
for Richard Helms, director of 
' the Central Intelligence Agency, 

, and created several new groups 

■ to assess and direct intelligence 
operations. 

• . Among them was the cstab- 
' lishment of a “net assessment 
- group” within the National Se- 
curity Council. There were in- 
dications that ond of the group’s 
chief concerns would be an 
evaluation of the balance be- 

• tween the United States and 
Russia in terms of weapons, 
economics and politics. 


In recent months Government the Attorney General but also 
experts have disagreed on the the chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
balance of power between the of Staff.” 
two nations. Department of Do- -Has this new White House 
■fense analysts, including Secre- committee been given authority 
tary Melvin R. Laird, have con- qr/and responsibility which 
tended that the USSR was gain- v ere tofore was the responsibility 
ing strength rapidly. The CIA, Af t ; le QA; and which the Con- 
011 the other hand, had ap-Y gross, under the National Secur- 
peared more skeptical about . j ty ^ct, ves ted in the agency?” 
Russian power and capabilities. Symington asked. 


e. . Mr.' Nixon said that the reor- 
ganization was ordered after a' 
full study by the National Se- 
curity Council and the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

Senator J. William Fulbright 
(Dem.), Arkansas, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, said the reorganization was. 
“a further erosion of congress- 
ional control over the intelli- 
gence community.” 

He pointed out that Henry A. 
Kissinger, placed in charge of 
the review group, was insulated 
from congressional scrutiny in 
his position as the President’s 
national security adviser. 

Symington, in his address, 
said that the changes could be 
constructive, but, he said. Con- 
gress should not be eliminated 
from the picture. 

He said that he would not 
accept the proposition “that our, 
only current and continuing re- 
sponsibility is to appropriate 
whatever number of billions of 
dollars the executive branch 
requests to handle this work.” 

, Instead, Congress needs an- 
' swers to such questions as what 
were the deficiencies in the U.S. 
intelligence operation, in what 
way should it be made more 
responsive and what is implied 
by the White House reference 
to “strengthened leadership” in 
intelligence? 

Symington questioned how 
Helms's leadership role would 
be “enhanced,” as the White 
House contended, “by the crea- 
tion of a new and obviously 
more powerful supervisory com- 
mittee chaired by the adviser 
to' the President for national 
security affairs (Kissinger), on 
which new board not only sits 


[ “How can the integrity of the 
intelligence product he assured 
when responsibility for the most 
critical aspects of intelligence 
; analysis is taken out of the 
• hands of career professionals 
■ and vested in a combination of 
military professionals and the' 
White House staff?” 
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, By Murrey Marder 

Washington l>ost Staff Writer 

Sens. Stuart Symington (D-. 

Mo.) and J. W. Fulbright (D- 
Ark.) expressed concern yes- 
terday that new powers given 
to Henry A. Kissinger over 
U.S. intelligence operations 
might be used to deny infor- 
mation to Congress. 

In part this is the latest ver- : 

Sion of a running controversy ' 
over what some senators see 
as the ever-growing power of 
the President’s influential na- 
tional security adviser, who is 
beyond the reach of Congress. 

But it also represents suspi- 
cion that the White House 
may be creating "new barriers 
ior which could- restrict Con- 
gress access to diering ■ Intel-, 
ligence evaluations. 

Symington, on the Senate 
floor, called for hearings to 
examine the purpose and con- 
sequences of the Nixon admin- 
istration’s reorganization of 
the control structure for the 
national intelligence systems, 
announced last Friday. He 
protested that there was no 
advance! consultation, and that 
“the Executive Branch does 


This arrangement, Syming- 
ton; said,- can bring ■ the most 
important aspects of intelli- 
gence production, and coordi- 
nation “directly ‘ under the 
White House” and "thus with- 
in the scope of what the Pres- 
ident believes, he can deny to 
the Congress through the ex- 
ercise of executive privilege.” 

Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, told newsmen that Kis- 
singer’s new authority repre- 
sents "a further erosion of con- 
gressional control over the 
intelligence community.” Ful- 
bright earlier this year intro- 
duced what was dubbed "the 
Kissinger bill,” to set up new 
rules to limit the exercise 
of executive privilege, which 
the President can invoke to 
keep Congress from question- 
ing Kissinger and other White 
House advisers. 

Symington said that last Sat- 
urday he wrote Sen. John C. 
Stennis (D-Miss.), chairman. of 
the Armed Sendees Commit- 
tee, urging, hearings on the 


not consider either the organi-, intelligence shift be hold 
zation, or the operation, of the before either that committee 


intelligence community to b 
matters of concern to the Con- 
gress.” 

Congressional access to in- 
: formation about U.S. intelli- 
gence activities is “already 
severly restricted far more 
than other aspect of the fed- 
eral budget," Symington pro- 
tested. 

It may be that the reorgani- 
zation “is a constructive 
move” to eliminate duplica- 
tion. and waste, said Syming- 
ton. and that should be exam- 
ined. However, he. said, the new. 
plan will lead to “the creation ■, 
of a new and obviously more 
powerful supervisory commit- 
tee chaired by the adviser to 
the president for national se- 
curity affairs (Kissinger) , . 


or its' Subcommittee on the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

As a senior member of both 
groups, Symington disclosed 
yesterday that despite claims 
'that there is constant congres- 
sional supervision of the CIA, 
the Senate CIA Subcommittee 
“has not met- once, this year.” 

Symington is the only con- 
gressman who is a member of 
both the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations and Armed Services 
committees.' , ' , ... 


/ 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I agree that 
the foreign aid program needs a . very 
careful review next year, when we re- 
convene. 

I also agree that certain thing's need to 
be done. I agree that there should be re- 
form. Meanwhile, I want a program that 
v/ill help people. 

Ninety-three percent of the funds spent 
in the foreign aid program are spent 
within the United States. They involve 
•the labors of 5,000 companies and over 
’60,000 people, many of whom would be 
out of work by the ending' o f such a pro- 
gram arbitrarily or by its excesive di- 
minution. ... 

This is a program to help people. Tnat 
is why the AFL-CIO is interested in it 
and has long been interested in it. 

It is .a program to help people, too., in 
the other countries of the world. It is a 
program 'to help children through 
UNICEF. It is a program to help the de- 
veloping countries by means of the de- 
veloping funds, the multilateral funds, 
and" many of the bilateral funds. 

It js a program by which we arc en- 
abled to' keep our promises and our 
treaties. It is a program by which we 
have undertaken to see that, as we with- 
draw from a long and unpopular war, we 
do not leave those who remain totally 
abandoned, utterly unprovided for, and, 
further, embittered at .the ingratitude of 
tho United States. 

As a Nation, we have made our cove- 
nants. We have, given our bonds. We have 
furnished our assurances to the other 
peoples of the world. If, for no other rea- 
son, we will have to continue tho pro- 
gram. Then after we do, let us, by all 
means, review it. After al), any program 
that has been in existence for 25 years 
can stand review. _ 

Let us see if we cannot get one which 
is less expensive, one which is less costly 
in the misunderstandings it brings about, 
one which is more fully In the enlight-^^ 
enod self-interest of America, and oneV 
' which does more fully meet the modern \ 
problems of the rest of the' world, rather 
than being structured on the basis of the 
problems of the world as they were 25' 
years ago. 

I think that the Senate in a spirit of 
conciliation and compromise Is about 
ready to adopt tho proposed new foreign 
aid program. I think the Senate is per- 
fectly capable of writing a good and a 
new one. I think we can write it on Capi- 
tol Hill. I think that we know our job 
and are prepared to perform in accord- 
ance with it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
■ the Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
. ported was a less expensive program. 
What tiie administration wants is a con- 
tinuing resolution, which would be a 
more expensive program. Furthermore, 
the program has turned into an arms 
sales and an arms grant program, by 
means of which we shift, to a large ex- 
tent, obsolete weapons of various kinds 
to various countries and, in that way, 
build up a dependency, a process which 
I think is open to question. Tills country 
_ has become the largest arms dealer in the 
world. 

I think it is about time to put a stop 
to this land of program and to call it 


what it is. That is the purpose of the two 
bills which will be before tire Senate to- 
day and tomorrow. 1 am only sorry that 
the proposals were not broken down into 
three parts — economic, humanitarian, 
and military. This was attempted. Un- 
fortunately, the votes were not present 
to operate on that basis. 

I hope, and I am very sure, the Senate 
will take a close and a hard look at the 
proposals now before it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
words of the distinguished majority 
leader.' 

In listening to the news media last 
night and this morning, many high of- 
ficials in tills administration were lec- 
turing the Senate as to its recent actions 
on foreign aid. I, for one, do not intend 
to be sandbagged by any heavy onslaught 
against the decisions of the Senate. 

I also believe it is about time we rec- 
ognize that the American taxpayer can- 
not afford to spend tens of billions of 
dollars to destroy many of these coun- 
tries — only recently we started on an- 
other one, Cambodia— and then spend 
tens of billions of dollars bringing them 
back to some form of reasonable eco- 
nomic stability. 

I would like to also associate myself 
with the remarks of the majority leader 
with respect to the continuing resolution. 
In my opinion, at this point and under 
these circumstances, a continuing resolu- • 
tion would be an abandonment on the 
part of the legislative branch of its pre- 
rogatives and responsibilities under the 
Constitution. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with tho previous 
order, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri is now recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 


CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT OF 
INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
Friday the White House announced that 
the President had ordered a reorganiza- 
tion of the intelligence community. I ask 
unanimous consent that their press re- 
lease fo this end be printed in the Rec- 
ord at the conclusion of these remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

. Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 

reported by the press, the administra- , . , _ , . ... .. ... 

tion’s plan creates an “enhanced leader- / In that letter I presented the fact 'that 
ship role” for the Director of the Con -yj this subcommittee has not met once t ns 

tral Intelligence Agency, turns more of , , , . ,. 

the operating responsibility for that latest reorganization on the face 

- • - • - of it raises questions about past, present. 


and cost of intelligence operations; als 
to general unhappiness about various 
specific intelligence estimates. Such re- 
ports have been officially denied, but it is 
acknowledged that this reorganization i~ 
the result of "an. exhaustive study” of the 
U.S. intelligence activities. 

It could be that the reorganization an- 
nounced last week by the White House i 
a constructive move. In recent years ther 
has been a growing belief that there wa 
heavy duplication and therefore v/ast 
within the overall intelligence commu- 
nity. Unfortunately, however, it has beer 
Impossible for the public, or even con- 
cerned Members of Congress, to obtar 
enough information on this subject fo 
informed judgment. 

By the same token, it is equally im 
possible to determine, at least at thi 
time, whether the organization changes 
now decreed will accomplish their stated sjatintl 
purposes, or to determine what will be < 
their practical effect. 

One thing is clear, based on the man- v 

lier in which the reorganization was 
handled and announced; namely, the 
executive bn ich does not consider either 
the organization, or the operation, of the 
intelligence community to be matters of 
concern to the Congress. To my knowl- 
edge there was no advance consultation 
whatever with the Congress regarding 
this reorganization, or even any advance, 
notice of what had been decided. 

In 1947 the Central Intelligence Agency 
was established by act of Congress. Its 
powers and duties are specified by law. 

Its Director and Deputy Director are 
subject to confirmation by tire . Senate. 

Last year the Congress appropriated 
an amount estimated by the press to be 
between $5 and $6 billion for the activi- 
ties of this Agency raid the other com- 
ponent parts of the intelligence com- 
munity. 

As one Member of the Senate, I will 
not accept the proposition that the role 
of Congress in organizing the intelligence 
community ended 24 years ago with the 
• passage of the National Security Act,, or 
that our only current and continuing 
responsibility is to appropriate whatever 
number of billions of dollars the execu- 
tive branch requests so as to handle this 
work. 

Last Saturday, when I learned from 
the press about this intelligence reor- 
ganization,- as ranking member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, I wrote 
the chairman of that committee, request- 
ing hearings either by the full committee 
or by the CIA subcommittee, of which I 
have been a member for some 15 years. 


Agency over to the Deputy Director, who 
is a lieutenant general in' tho Marine 
Corps, and creates or reconstitutes a 
variety of boards, committees, and groups 
who are charged with important respon- 
sibilities within the intelligence commu- 
nity. 

Tiie reported aim of the reorganization 
is to improve the “efficiency and effective- 
ness” of U.S. intelligence activities and 
press comments on this move include re- 
ferences to alleged concern over the size. 




and future performance of our multi- 
billion dollar annually intelligence com- 
munity; questions such as: 

If it has been inefficient, what and 
where were its deficiencies? 

In what sense does it need to be more 
“responsive?” 

What is. implied about the past by the 
reference in tiie press release to the ob- 
jective of insuring “strengthened leader- 
ship” in the future? 
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'Victor Marchetti was in 
Dayton today feeling a little, 
better about tile future of the 
CentraI_Intelligcnce v a gm n c y 
than * iie *has v ifithe past few 

months. 

• \ 

Marchetti, 41, worked for 
the agency 14 years. He left it 
two years ago and wrote a spy 
novel, “The Rope Dancers,” 
which, he says, looks at the 
intelligence business realisti- 
cally. ■ 

He -also has been criticizing 
the agency, charging that it is 
too big, too wasteful, is riomi- 
.nated bv the m i.l i t a r.v and 


lacks adequate congressional 
controls. .. ' 

Y/IIAT MADE Marchetti at 
least somewhat satisfied, if 
not happy with the agency., 
was the announcement from 
the White House last week that 
the agency’s director, Richard 
Helms, has been given in- 
creased authority to coordi- 
nate and streamline the com- 
plicated U.S. intelligence com ; 
munity. Some cuts will be 
made in intelligence spending. 

Marchetti does not exactly 
take credit for the action, but 
he said it vindicates the oosi- 


tion he has been taking in 
interviews and radio and tele-^ 
vision appearances. 

Marchetti estimates that the 
U.S. intelligence community 
involves expenditures of about > 
SG billion yearly and the ef- " 
forts of 75,000 to, 200,000 per- 
sons, depending upon the defi- 
nition: "• ; 

HE. SAID he feels that SI 
billion to $2 billion could be 
cut from the spending. Much 
of his c r i t i c i s m is leveled 
against the so-called action 
elements which involve par- 
. amilitary, psychological war- 
fare. . and political action as 


'opposed to the classical intelli- 
gence function of gathci mg 
and analyzing information. 

He said the agency. started 
its own “private war” in Laos, 
beginning in 1962, with U.S. 
spending running $500 million 

yearly- . 

‘‘The same kind of thing 
happened in Guatemala, the 
Dominican Republic and 
Cuba,” he said. 


0 
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Von HEINZ BARTH 
Washington ■ > ' . • 

D as WelBe Haus hat die scil langcm 
erwartete Reorganisation dor amc- 
rikanischcn Nachrichtcndienste ange- 
kiindigt, bci dcr Richard Helms, dem 
Chef dor Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), die Rolle eines Koordinators zu- 
fallen wird. Prasidcnt Nixon hntte schon 
bald nach scincrn Amtsantritt cine 
grOndlichen Ubcrprufung dcr weitver- 
zwclglen Organisationen angeordnet, die 
mit Spionageabwehr, Nachrichtenbe- 
schaffung, stratcgischen Analysen und 
anderen sich tcilwcise uberschncidcn- 
den Auflragen betraut sind. Einc dcr 
cntscheidcndcn Anderungcn ist die zen- 
trale Stcucrung der Auslandsprogram-, 
me durch einen neugcschaffencn „Intel- 
Jigence Board", der von Helms gcleitet 
wCrden soli. 

Die Bberholung dcs gesamten Nach- 
richtchapparatos sicht kcinc- Zusam- 
nienlegung von Dienststcllcn, v/ohl aber 
eirie rationcllcre Aufgabenicilung zwi- 
schen ihnen von Helms ist vom WciBen 
Haus beauftragt, scin eigencs' Biiro in 
cin' Lenkungsorgan auf Rcgicrungsebc c 
no umzuwandcln. Es ist bekannt, da(3 er 
die von manchen Stollcn dcr Nixon- 



Dic Hand aof der Kassc: Holms 

Foto : UP1 

Administration erwogenc Zentralisic- 
rung der Nachrichtcndienste in cincr 
Hand angesichts der unterschicdlichcn 
Aufgabcn, die sic zu crfiillen haben, fiir 
unzweckinaBig halt. An der strukturel- 
len Trennung des zivilen vom militari- 
schen Boreich der Gcheimdienstorgani- 
aationen andert sich also nichts. Helms 
erhlilt keinc unmittolbaroBefehlsgewalt 
.fiber die nlcht dem CIA angeglicderlcn 
Dicnste, trotzdem kann er sic kilnftig 
durch die VertcilunfEdcr Mittel steuern, 
die da 4 p 
hen sind. 


Mit dcr Koordinicrung des Apparates 
unler dcr Obcraufsicht des CIA-Chcfs 
beginnt fiir den amcrikanischon Secret 
Service cin ncuer Abschnltt. Seln bc- 
herrschendcs Kennzeichcn ist die Kon- 
trollc, die dcr zlvile Scktor in Zukunft 
fiber die militarischen Gcheimdienste 
ausiibcn wird. Die Vermulung liegt 
nnhe, daB zu dem Umbau die schwerc 
Panne bcltrag, die den militarischen 
Gehcimdienst vor fast genau cinem Jahr 
unterlief. Sic erlcbten im November 
1970 einen bosen Reinfall, als das Eln- 
satzkommando, das eine GruppC amerl- 

kanischer Kricgsgefangener in Nord- 
vletnam aus dem Eager von Son Tny 
befreien sollte, dort nur vcrlassone Ba- 
racken vorfand. 

Das I’/ciBc Haus bcslrcitet, daB die 
Reorganisation auf dicsen eklalanten 
Vcrsager zuriickzufuhren ist. Tatsach- 
lich waren die Rcformplane schon in 
Vorbereilung, bevor das Untcrnchmcn 
von Son Tay scheitcrte. Man kommt den 
Talsachcn wescntlich naher, wenn man 
den EntschluB der Nixon-Administra- 
tion, die Nachrichtcndienste kurzer an 
den Zi'igel zu nchmen, im Zusammen- 
hang rnit dcr allgemcinen Tcndenz 
sicht, die militarischen Engagements . in 
tlbersee auf ciri tragbares MaB hcrun- 
terzuschrauben. 

Kommanclo-Aktionen wie die der 
„Green Berets" gehorlcn in Vietnam zu 
den weniger erbaulichcn Aspekten der 
Kriegfuhrung, zu v der die Amerikaner 
durch die Vietkong-Methodcn gez.wun- 
gon wurdcri. In Laos ist der vom CIA 
finanzierte ICinsatz dcr. Stammesgucril- 
1 las noch heutc cin unentbehrlieher Fak- 
tor, urn die Situation geg'emiber dcr 
kommunistischcn Invasion im Gleich- 
gewicht zu halten. 

Helms blcibt nomincll Chef dcs CIA. 
Die praktische Arbeit an dcr Spitze die- 
ser Organisation wird aber sein Stel- 
vertreter, General Robert Cushman, zu 
leisten haben. Als maBgebendc Autori- 
tat im Bcrcich dcs Nachrichtcnwesens 
fungiert in Zukunft der Intelligence 
Board, dem unter dem Vorsitz von 
Helms neben Cushman ex officio die 
Chefs der Nachriehtcnabteilungen von 
Pentagon und' State Department sowie 
Vertretcr des Finanzministeriums, des 
Bundcskriminalamtes FBI und der 
Atombchorde angchoren. Dancben ist 
ein dem Nntionalcn Sicherheitsrat an- 
gcgliederter RegicrungsausschuB vorge- 
schen, der gegentiber den Nachrichten- 
organisationen weisungsbefugt und be- 
vollmachtigt ist, Urteile iiber die 
Brauchbarkcit dcr bcschafften Infor- 
mationen zu fallen. In diescr Funktion 
wird der AusschuB durch einen Sonder- 
stab unterstutzt, dem cs obliegt, neben 
dcr Qualitat der Nachrichten auch das 
stratcgische Glcichgewicht' zwischen 


Henry Kissinger, der Sichcrheitsbcra- 
ter des Prasidenten, und Justizminister 
John Mitchell sind die maBgcbendcn 
Personlichkeiten im AusschuB. Es ist 
auf den ersten Biick erkennbar, daB mit 
der Reorganisation cin neucr und schr 
fiihlbarcr .Macht/.uwachs fur Kissinger 
vcrbunclen ist, Strukturcll blcibt die 
Dezentralisicrung dcr Nachrichtcndien- 
stc erhalten. De facto aber lautcn allc 
Faden jetzt bel Kissinger und Helms zu- 
sammen, dcr die Hand auf dcr Kassc 
hat. Dadurch ruckt Helms in den engsten 
Kreis der Manner um Nixon auf, die den 
auBenpolitischen Kurs bestimmen. 

Das bestiitigt das hohe Ansehen, in dem 
dieser Diplomat unter den Gchcim- 
dienstspczialisten bci dcr Administra- 
tion sicht. Scin Aufsticg ist die Ancr- 
kennung fiir fachlichc Qualitat und 
Leistung, die im amcrikanischon Rach- 
rlcht-cnwcscn vor partcipolitischcn Er- 
wagungen rangiert. Es hat ihm nicht 
geschadet, daB in den McNamara-Pa- 
picrcn neben den vielcn Stcllen, die 
Vietnam falsch bcurleillcn, der CIA am 
besten -abschnitt. Gcmcinsam .mil Kis- 
singer bildet Helms ein Gcspann, das 
nicht aus der taktischen Perspektive der 
Militiirs, sondern aus dcr stratcgischcn 
tlbcrsicht der wcltpolitischcn Zusam- 
menhange pianen wird. 
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i By John R. Cauley 

j Chief of the Star's Washington Bureau 

| Washington — Sen, Stuart 
Symington (©-Mo.) said today 
the decision of the White House 
to reorganize the United States 
intelligence community, includ- 
ing the Central Intelligence 
' Agency, “raises questions about 
the past, present and future per-, 
formancre” of the yearly multi- 
biliion-dollar operation. 

■ In a speech to the Senate 

■ Symington called for hearings 
on the reorganization by (lie ar- 
med services committee cr by 
the CIA subcommittee of which 
he has been a member 15 years. 

■ Symington'notod the adminis- 
tration plan creates -an “en- 

/ hanccd leadership role” for 
Richard Helms, director of the 
CIA, turned more of the operat- 
ing responsibility for that agen- 
cy over to the deputy director 
end ieconstitutes a variety of 
boards, committees and groups 
.that are charged with important 
' responsibilities within the intel- 
ligence community. 

Involved besides the CIA aro 
flic U.S, intelligence board, tin 
national security' agency, the 
defense intelligence activitie 
and the national security com 
cil. 



11 White House- announcement of- 
fers neither answers to those 
[questions nor explanation of the 
remedies wnich have now been 
decreed. 

In calling for hearings Sym- 
ington said the CIA subcommit 
tee has not met this year anc 
added he will not accept tb„ 
proposition that the role of 0. 
gress in organizing the intelli- 
gence community ended 24 
years ago with the passage o' 
the national security act." Nor 
does Symington feel the only- 
current and continuing responsi- 
bility of Congress is toappropri- 
ate whatever billions of dollars 
the White House, requests in or- 
der to handle this work-. 

Symington said the reorgani- 
zation could be a constructive 
move, but it has been impossi- 
ble for the public -or concerned 
members of Congress to obtain 
enough information to make an 
informed judgment. 

j . In order to understand the ac- : 

| tion by the executive branch, 

I Symington said Congress should 
know the answers to questions 
such as these: 


Symington said if the Amci 
can intelligence operation In. 
been . inefficient, “what a.' 
where were its deficiencies’, > 
what sense docs .it need to L- 
more responsive? What is ir 
plied about the past by the ” 
erencein the White House pi-: 
release to the objective of in i 
ing strengthened leadershij 
the future?” 

The Missouri senator said 


i “How is the leadership role of 
..the director. of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency ‘enhanced’ by 
! the creation of a new and obvi- 
ously more powerful superviso- 
ry committee chaired by the ad- 
's r 'ser to the Preside n t. for 
: m tional security , affairs, on 
which new board not only sits 
ns attorney general' but also 
’.he chairman of the Joint Chiefs 

' Staff? K - - . -■ 

Has this new White House 
jomr.iittee been given authority 


and/or responsibility which'' 
heretofore Was the responsibili-. 
lily of CIA— responsibility which 
j Congress vested in CIA? . , [ 

1 How can the integrity of the 
intelligence product be assured 
when responsibility for the most 
critical aspects of intelligence 
analysis' is taken out of the 
hands of career professionals 
and vested in a combination of 


military professionals and the 
White House staff? 

How will access of Congress to 
information concerning ' intelli- 
gence activities and products, 
already severely restricted, be 
affected by bringing the most 
important aspects of- intelli- 
gence production and co-ordina- 
tion directly under the White 
House and tnua within the scope 
of what the President believes 
he can deny to Congress 
through the exercise of execu- 
tive privilege? 

Symington' noted Congress ap- 
propriated between 5 and 6 bil- 
lion dollars for • intelligence ac-. 
tivitics of the government. - 
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To most Americans the intelligence Therefore, the proposed adminis- Fuither, does the consolidation, 
gathering activities abroad by the trativc action which narrows the have the effect of making the iri- 
United States of America — spying in sources of information that the gov- telligcnce operations even more dis- 
least charitable terms — is a mys- ernment uses to develop foreign poli- tant .and cryptic by removing them, 
terious matter. Their closest brush cy decisions does raise some genuine farther from the Congress and the. ex- , 
with it is usually a glamorized but qualms. • - - ecutive branch? . ■; 

distorted James Bond movie. Is it, for example, wise to have the Finally, meriting some m- 

1 Thus the action of President Nixon same person who has something close trospection, is the thought that it is 
to integrate the far-flung activities of to final authority on which inter- better for the United States to have a 
the Central Intelligence Agency, and national information should be passed degree of redundancy and even waste 
many other similar groups, is unlike- on to the President also serve as the in its intelligence system than to 
Jy to arouse the average citizen for chief foreign policy adviser to the have it become so efficient that it 

long, although it should. It is his own chief executive? ... ,■ - m ay become a security problem on 

survival, as well as his tax dollar, 


that are at stake. 

By the same token, the complexity 
and cryptic qualities of these 
agencies make the average citizen 
unqualified to discuss the specifics of 
the subject with any authority. He is 
obliged to speak of the problems of 
national intelligence in terms of goals 
and principles. 

As a first principle, the average 
citizen would agree that we must 
always undertake whatever level of 
intelligence-gathering that is essential 
to our security. In carrying out this 
principle we. should not be surprised 
if on occasion the pursuit of informa- 
tion is not savory, for this is a game 
without rules. We should not be sur- 
prised at the cost, because intelli- 
gence ranges from the observations 
of a lookout posted on a hill in Cam- 
bodia to information acquired by the 
most sophisticated . and expensive 
electronic masterpieces. 

As a. second principle we should en- 
sure that there always is a diversity 
of sources reporting to the President, 
and that there are adequate checks 
and balances as to the validity of the 
information provided. : 

l Over the years Congress has au- 
thorized a number of . intelligence 
agencies that range from those in the 
executive branch of government to 
.those in the military services. On oc- 
casion the information that they have 
^iven the President has been conflict- ' 
ing, but by qjid large .the combined 
effort has b 


its own. 

,'Able To Leap Tall Buildings . . / 
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■ Intelligence Gives Security 

To most Americans the intelligence of sources, reporting to the President, 

gathering activities abroad by the and that there are adequate checks 

United States of America — spying in and balances as to the validity of the 
least charitable tei’ms — is a mys- information provided, 
terious mattei. Their closest brush Over the years Congress has au- 
with it is usually a glamorized but thorized a number of intelligence 

distorted James Bond movie. agencies that range from those in the 

Thus the action of President Nixon executive branch of government to 
,to integiate the far-flung activities of those in the military services. On oc- 
\ ,^ e Cential Intelligence Agency, and casion the information that they have 

•many other similar groups, is unlike- given the President has been conflict- 
y to arouse the average citizen for ing| but by and large the com bined 
long,^ although it should. It is his own effort has been a success. ' 
survival, as well as his tax dollar, Therefore, the proposed adminis- 
that are at stake. _ trative action which narrows the 

By the same token, the complexity- sources of information that the gov- 
and cryptic qualities of these eminent uses to develop foreign poli- 

agencies make the average citizen cy decisions does raise some genuine 

unqualified to discuss the specifics of qualms. 

the subject with any authority. He is is it, for example, wise to have the 
obliged to speak of the problems of same person who has something close 

national intelligence in terms of goals to final authority on which inter- 

and piinciples. national information should be passed 

As a first principle, the average on to the President also serve as” the,; 

citizen would agree that we must chief foreign policy adviser to the 

always undertc)ke whatever level of chief executive? 

intelligence-gathering that is essential Further, does the consolidation 
to our security. In carrying out this have the effect of making the in- 
principle we should not be surprised telligence operations even more dis- 

if on occasion the pursuit of informa- tant and cryptic by removing them 

tion is not savory, for this is a game farther from the Congress and the ex- ’ 

without rules. We should not be sur- ecutive branch? 

prised at the cost, because intelli- - Finally, meriting some in- 

gcnce ranges from the observations trospection, is the thought that it is 

of a lookout posted on a hill in Cam- better for the United States to have a ' 

bodia to information acquired by the degree of redundancy and eveft waste 

most sophisticated and expensive in its intelligence system than to 

electronic masterpieces. have it become so efficient that it" 

As a second principle we should en- may become a security problem on 
sure that there always is a diversity its own. _ ’ ..... v - - • 
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AVIIETHER President Nixon has really 
“brought us -together” is a contro- 
versial and partisan matter which will 
be thoroughly hashed and rehashed in 
next year’s campaigns. 

But we welcome the news that he 
.has brought together the various and 
■varied intelligence gathering agencies 
of the federal government. 

V That there is a vital need for intelli- 
gence agencies is beyond question. 

• One need only look about at the jungle 
world and it becomes apparent that' we 
. need to know a great deal about a 
•great many things which are not nor- 
anally published in the public press. 
/.That is, we need to know if we accept 
the premise (hat survival is- a para- 
mount issue. 

It is natural, therefore, that over 
the years various agencies have 
. evolved under various guises aimed at 
collecting needed information. But be- 
-cause. they have worked separately, 
•There has been a certain amount of du- 
•iplication and overlapping'. 

1 . And this is not only unnecessary ex- 
pense. It is also, a waste of energy de- 


rived from using a shotgun approach 
instead of that of a high-powered rifle. 

Thus President Nixon lias directed 
a centralization of intelligence gather- 
ing within the federal government. It 
was not done off the top of his head. It 
was done after at least a year of care- 
ful study. ' • _ ! 

- Appropriately enough, such efforts 
will be carried out under the supervi- / 
sion. of Richard Helms, director of the * 
Cen tral. ..Intd lisenc e Ag ency. This is 
the logical meairs of brihgihg together 
•the divergent and independent efforts 
of other agencies. 

Centralization of intelligence gath- 
ering should mean many benefits. 
Among them would be economy, both 
in terms of money and in terms of ef- 
fort. Moreover, one director, who is 
cognizant of what we are seeking and 
how wo are seeking it should prove im- j 
mensely more effective than several -j 
different directors going their own se- . j 
.cret and independent ways. j 

This is a positive forward move. It | 
Should pay; off in handsome dividends. | 
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TUB REORGANIZATION 
of the intelligence commu- 
nity announced last week 
looks at first glance like a 
mere administrative tighten- 
ing. The producers of 
.the raw intelligence are sitn- 
: ply being made more re- 
' sponsivc to the needs of the 
consumers’ in the White 
'House. , 

But the Nixon odmlrdslra- 
.lion is no more free than 
most 'othei-s of the itch to 
enforce conformity. Unless 
■very carefully waclied, the 
new set-up could he one 
more device for destroying 
independent centers of 
analysis and information in- 
side government. 

The reorganization has 
two main components. For 
one thing, Richard Helms, 
the director of the Central 
intelligence -Agency, has 
been given authority to co- 
ordinate his own budget 
.with those of the intelli- 
gence units within tire De- 
fense and State Depart- 
ments. 

Since Helms as CIA direc- 
tor is a member of most of 
the ■ high-level policy com- 
mittees in government/ he is’ 
alert to the intelligence 
needs of the President and 


• Under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministraion the net assess- 
ment was. handled by a se- 
cret subcommittee of the 
National Security Council 
headed by a general officer 
and working our of the Pen- 
tagon. In the Kennedy and 
0 oil noon 'Administrations, 
the net assessments were es- 
sentially made under the 

direction ,of Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara in- the Sys- 
tems Analysis Division of 
the Department of Defense. 

Under the Nixon adminis- 
tration there has been no 
central responsibility for net 
assessment. Tine result has 
been a chaotic battle featur- 
ing many protagonists. In 
general, .Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird,. with the 
backing of his director of re- 


'tached analysis, still less to 
hear news out of keeping 
with prejudices and commit- 
ments. 

A nice ease in point is the 
defense program review 
committee set up under Dr.- 
Kissinger back in I960. The 
purpose of that group was 
to cast a cold, analytic eye 
on the defense budget, and 
some of. the best analysts in, 
and out of government 
signed on ' to do the staff' 
work. 

But the President has 
hacked the big ' spending 
program of Defense Secre- 
tary I.alrd. The review com- 
mittee lias been allowed to 
wither on the vino.' Us if a 
dozen of the* analysts coo.-’ 
nected with it have re/ 

signed, and the senior offi- 
cial presently concerned, Dr. 


search John Foster and to 
the delight of congressional K . Wayne Smith, Is rumored 
hawks, has tended to rate to be leaving soon. ^ 

the Soviet threat very 'No serious high level •eri- 
highly. Tlie CIA, to the de- /U quo of the defense budget 
light of congressional doves, is now being made any- 
has been more ' skeptical where in government. That 
about the Communist men: is one of the reasons the 
ace. Congress, and tiiose of us in 

Under the new reorganiza- ^ le l ,r p ss ' are floundering so 
tion, responsibility for rnak- "'iien it comes to defense ex- 
ing the net assessment will Benchtures, 
be vested in a group work- >' hat all tins moans Is 
ing under the head of the tl)at the new intelligence; 


his closest, advisers. Pre-sum- National Security Council , se . t 'UP should be watched 


ably he will be able-— per- 
haps with considerable sav- 
ing of money — to make the 
work of such intelligence 
outfits as the National Secu- 
rity’ Agency end the Defense 
Intelligence 
relevant to 
needs. I-Iis part of the reorg- 
anization seems relatively 
straightforward. 


,-^Avith great care. It looks like 
a sensible arrangement. But 
it could easily become one 
ments will bo Andrew Mai - - mo . re . instrument . for -re- 
shall, who now leaves the strieting information and 
Rand corporation where he criticism to the disadvan 


staff, Dr. Henry Kissinger 
The official immediately re- 
sponsible for the net assess 


Agency more ] ias been serving as an ana-, 
White House j vs t to take a place on the 
NSC staff. ' 

Mr.' Marshall is by all ac- 
counts an extremely, good 
man — experienced, reliable 
and discriminating in judg- 
ment. Presumably he can do 
a serious job of pulling to-, 
get her the. vast range of 
complicated data required, 
for making the net assess- 
ment ' ;V 


tage of all of those on the, 
outside of, government. 


’ THE SECOND PART of 
the reorganization involves 
what is called “net assess- 
ment.” That is a fancy term 
for the answer to the ques- 
tion: How does the strategic 
balance stand between Rus- 
sia and the United States? 
That' question, with deep 
ramifications in polities and 
economics as well as foreign 
policy, is to tiie various pri- 
vate and public interests 
that come to a bead in gov- 
ernment what a piece of red 
meat is to a pack of slarviii 


dofApprQved For Release 


BUT IT IS a serious ques- 
tion whether that office 
should be performed in suc-h 
close range to the White! 
House. For the atmosphere 
in the White House is heav- 
ily political. There is no 
gtijfti fljs]io.iilion_tp\v;ircl_de. ’ 
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HONOLULU — (AP) — 
Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laircl said Saturday that. the ; 
Pentagon is ready to carry 
but quickly President Nixon’s 
new orders to consolidate 
federal intelligence-gathering 
operations. • " 

“1 believe the Department 
of Defense will be able ulti- 
mately to reduce costs be- 
cause of these actions,” Laird 
said in Honolulu for a stop- 
over while he was flying 
from Saigon to Washington 
after surveying the Vietnam 
situation for Nixon. 

DEFENSE officials said 
the consolidations should ■ 
save millions of dollars 
through elimination of dupli- 
cations and reductions i.i 
staff but they said- it is too 
early to estimate accurately 
how much costs will he cut. 

The full extent of defense 
intelligence operations in 
their various forms never has 
been disclosed publicly, but a 
hint cf their magnitude can 
be gleaned from an estimate 
that they involve about 150- 
000 people and about $3 mil- 
lion a. year.' , ' '• ‘ 

Laird’s ■ statement' came a 
day after the White House 
announced a reorganization 
of the wide-ranging intelli- 
gence apparatus of the gov-. 
.. jernment, giving Central In- 
telligence Agency Director 
Richard Helms “an enhanced 
leadership role” and coordi- 
nating authority. 

IN HIS statement, Laird 
appeared to be backing up 
the generals’ and admirals’ 
view that each armed force 
must have its own intelli- 
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gence arms. 

Recalling streamlining pro-', 
posais by his own blue-rib- 
bon defense panel, Laird said 
“we have paid particular at- 
tention to intelligence, in- 
cluding the need to maintain 
the intelligence capabilities 
of the four armed services.” 

Even before the White 
House acted, Laird had creat- 
ed a new assistant secretary 
of defense slot which he said 
“will increase civilian super- 
vision of intelligence matters 
in my office.” 

The n ew post is held by 
Dr. Albert C. Hall, until re- 
cently a vice president of an 
aerospace company. 

BUT LAIRD never has fol- 
lowed through on a reconn-, 
mendation by the blue-ribbon 
panel that would have strip- 
ped command of foreign in- 
■tc-lligence from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Pentagon authorities said 
that Lt. Gen.. Donald V. Ben- 
nett, head of the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, and Kail 
rank as co-equals. • 

The Defense chief said that 
establishment of a National 
Cryptologic Command, to 
handle all code-cracking and 
communications intelligence, 
.“will proceed in an orderly 
manner!” Arid he said .his 
staff is working on establish- 
ment of a Defense Map 
Agency and an Office of De- 
fense Investigations.' 
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Mr. l-leJras’s duties here v/iJl be; The Pentagon spends 53-bil- 
Essumed 'by his deputy, LleufcJ lion yearly on intelligence if nil 
Ocn. Robert E, Cushman, Jr. vj its activities are counted, said 
o. It creates a new i nielli-, one source, 
fence subcommittee under the’ •“This is SO per cent of cv 
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By BENJAMIN WELL'S 

' ’ £;>Cdiol to Tiis Kt-v York Xlinrs 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 6 — 
President Nixon lias pi van 
Richard Helms, his Director of 
Central Intelligence, new or- 
■ders — and new authority — to! 
trim costs and improve the out-! 
• put of the nation’s global in- 
telligence system. 

, In a statement issued yester- 
day by tlie White House . — 
under circumstances strongly 
suggesting it was designed Vo 
Attract as little public notice as 
possible — Mr. Nixon disclosed 
details of a far-reaching re- 
organization. \ | 

Intelligence experts here be- 
lieve that Mr.' Helms, armed: 
with Iris new Presidential b?c!:-i 
ing, may bo able in the coming' 
months to cut ,$l-billion from 
the .$5-bilhon to $G-biI!iou that 
the United States spends year- 
ly to ascertain, with shy satel- 
Jbx::?, electronic eavesdropping, 
vrecret agents and other sour- 
ces, Soviet and Chinese Com- 
fnunist military developments. 

J ha reorganize lion plan, v. hicb 
lias been under study at the 
Office of Management and 
Budget for at least a yoar~ 
makes three main chances in- 
formants say: 

I* ^ gives Mr. Helms, who is 
«-m years old, the first authority] 
ever given an intelligence chief! 
to i eview — and thus affect — ‘ 

/ the budgets of all the nation’s 
J foreign intelligence agencies as ! 
well as the Central Intelligence : 
Agency, which he will continue! 

. to head. The other agencies in- 
clude units y/i thin the Defense 1 
:<iiki Slate Depai tments, the 
•.Atomic Energy Commission and 
■ the Federal Bureau of Tnv-.-ti- 
gati on. 

2. It will free Mr. Helms 
™. ,Cil day-to-day respoa- 
fiioiluy ior espionage, counter- 
espionage and such covert one- 
rations as the White House 
periodically orders through its 
secret “Forty Committee.” ' " 

Tins committee, named for a 
luunoered memorandum, - in-i 
S s Henry A. Kissinger, the! 
Win to House national security' 
assistant. Attorney Genera! 
John N. Mitchell, Under flerre- 
lary of Stats John N. Irwin 2d, 
Deputy Defense Secretary Da- 
vid Packard, Arlrn. Thomas H. 
Moorer, 'chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Mr. Helms.] 
Approved For Release 2001/0 


lion’s vast oversea 
network closer to fh 
'the “consumers”. President 
Nixon and his top staff. 
Presumably, intelligence sour-] 
es say, the Forty Commit t'v* | 

i i ' : 


\f 


fce, 

v.dll be merged into the conn - • 
oil’s new subcommittee since 1 
the membership of each is iden- 
tical. _ ■ . ■ . ; 

Not Always Responsive 

"The ■ President and Henry 
[Kissinger] have felt that the 
intelligence we were collecting 
wasn’t always responsive to, 
their needs,” said one source 
“They suspected that one rea- 
son was because the intelli- 
gence community had no way 
.of knowing day to day what 
the ^ President and Kissinger 
needed. This, is a new link be- 
tween producers and consumers 
We’ll have to wait and ses if 
it works'." 

Mr. Kissiuger will add the 
chairmanship of the jur-.v sub- 
committee to several others he 
already holds. 

Another development in the 
president’s reorganization is the j 
creation of a “net assessment * ■ 
group” inside Mr. Kissinger’s 
National Security Council staff. 

U will be headed by Andrew 
hi. Marshall, a consultant wi<h 
the Rand Corporation of Los 
Angeles. ■ •; 

“Net assessment means com- ' 
paring over-all 'U.S.S.R. forces' 
and capabilities wi.th those of 
the U.S.,” said an American 
Sntehgcnce expert. “It’s ns com- 
■placated a calculus as exists. 
.We in the inteligence world of- 
ten know more about Soviet 
forces and capabilities than we 
do about our own — and this 
new group is intended to pull it 
al together in one place for the 
President,” 

Resources Committee . 

Under the new plan Mr. 
Reims wil also head an Intel- 
ligence Resources Advisory 
Committee” on which will be 
represented the state and De- 
fense Departments, the office 
of Management and Budget and 
the C.I.A. 

The white house announce- 
ment said that the committee 
will “advise the D.C.I. on the 
preparation of a consolidated 
program budget.” This, in the 
view of experts, is Mr. Holm’s 
new authority to supervise and, ' 

' Fit least partly, control tr„- 
voiced in collecting inteligence. 


J TIC' i i aoiucia jic.j'a t v 

intelligence! eri Helms control of the D.O.D.’s 
he needs of j intelligence budget, but at least 
lie can now see it and advise 
on it before it’s presented as a 
fait accompli." ■ ■ 
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By GEORGE SHFJffiN 


AIAN 


Star Staff Writer 

President Nixon’s drastic reordering of the intelligence com 
numity brings still more power to that V/hile House aaviscr- 
extraordinaire-- Henry A. Kissinger. 

•' people most intimately involved see the ersiwmls proms- 
S or’e passion for order and efficiency triumphing. 

On one level CIA Director Richard Holms was given a man- 
date to become director of all 


m 


fact, 


American intelligence 
as well as in name. 

■ But on the White House level, 
Kissinger was put at head of the 
new “National Security Council 


Options Discussed 

The options also are dis- 
cussed by the National Security 
Council-. -whoso chairman is the 
l 1 President, and whose members 
include the secretaries of State 


no M * y i i ijwuii.iv vuk' ue/v-i v v J 

Intelligence Committee” provid- j and Defense. Furthermore, the 
in" "guidance and direction” to State Department, through Rog- 
*•’ __ I ers, has the power to submit its 

Helms. own recommendations directly 

In other words, under tnc re- p res y C nt on any given 

i aping '"ordered Friday, Helms optimi. 


shapin, 
has th 


option. 

mu job of coordinating tne. But in nearly three years, 
work of the often-warring inlet- i Kissinger’s driving energy and 
ligence agencies, inside and out- j devotion to detailed staff work 
side the Pentagon. For the first ;_.pj us j,f s undisputed intollec- 

time with “ ££ ; tna i power-have given him the 

sonal staff, he will be m cnaig* 1 , . . ,, 

oi drawing up one intelligence , upper hand. He and Ins sUff 


budget — now unofficially reel 
oned at $5 billion yearly. 

Kissinger at Helm 


initiate government-wide policy 
studies, and precious little na- 
tional security policy is decided 


But the direction in which his P*’ «>e President against Kissin- 
machine goes will be deter- ger s advice, 
mined by Kissinger’s commit- jl In the intelligence snaue-up 


tee. This group, of which Helms, 
Attorney General John N. Mitch- 
ell, undersecretaries from the 
State and Defense Departments 
and the 
Chief 


inger apparatus will 
powers at the lower 


the Ki 

also get f . 

levels. The mechanism is a new 

! auu uvj/«> | Met Assessment Group (NAG) 

the chairman of the Joint; headed by Anthony Marshall, a 
:s of Staff also are mem- 1 senior member of Kissingers 


J 


bers, will determine the Intel-; White House staff, 
ligence assessments which get 1 “The functions of NAG will 
to President Nixon. ■ • be just what the name sug- 

The new committee is simply gests,” said one insiaer -- to 
the latest addition to that na- 'nag ^the intelligence corarau- 
tional security council system . nity. . , . 

•■Kissinger has systematically set | That means the group > is to be 
up in almost three years in tbe : 'responsible fo suggeslu.g to 
While House. It is roughly akin , Helms & Co tl at llmj ^oild 



over the government— political, J 
military and economic. For in- 
stance, NAG- would assess the 
strategic balance between the 
U.S. .and Soviet Union, or be- 
tween the Arab world and 
Israel. 

All of which adds up to a ma- 
jor new responsibility for Kis- 
singer. It also marks a major 
step in Nixon’s drive to put cen- 
tralized control over every vital 
government function in the 
White House. 

STATINTL 


to the Senior Review Group, 
which Kissinger also heads, re- 

■ sponsible for filtering the. for- 

■ eign policy options which reach 
the. President. 

According to most insiders, 
this Review Group has been the 
vehicle for Kissinger’s virtually 
taking control of foreign policy 
away from more passive Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers. 

■ Interdepartmental groups from 
• the state, defense and other in- 
terested departments feed pol- 
icy options into the Kissinger 
shop, which reviews them for 


as 



:ss what results might flow 
jad from, any policy under 
consideration in the While 
House. Naturally, Kissinger, 
chairman of the Senior Review 
Group, will be in a position to 
know what (hose possible pol- 
icies are. So the Kissinger shop 
becomes practically the coordi- 
nator between policy and intel- 
ligence. 

The job of NAG also will be 
to produce comparative assess- 
ments of the relative strength' 
of various world powers. It will 


, . . , . do this by pulling together in- 

shop, which ic vie ,vsin-m l.i idiigence estimates from all 
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CIA's Helms Sr-sn Possible Cxa, Peningcu's Agency 


Dov/nqi'aclec! 
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Staff Receive New Powers 



BY DAVID KRAS LOW 

Times V/-3 slslr.alon Chief 

The While 


WASHINGTON 
House announced Friday a shakeup 
of. tlie government’s massive intel- 
ligence bureaucracy that could have 
major import in enabling the Pres- 
ident to assess more accurately any 
Soc-iet threat to the United States. 

Richard Helms, director of the 
Central I n t e 1.1 i g e n c e Agency, 
emerges from the long-planned reor- 
ganization as an even stronger fig- 
ure with responsibility for coordi- 
nating all intelligence activities. 
Some sources said Helms’ role could 
develop into thatof an intelligence 
czar. 

Henry A. Kissinger, President 
Nixon’s assistant for national securi- 
ty, affairs, and the National Security 
Council’ staff also are given signifi- 
cant, new powers in the shakeup, 

Budget-Clearing Procedure 

The Pentagon's hugh Defense Tn- 
telli gciicc Agency is downgraded 
and will be required, along with oth- 
er intelligence .arms of the govern- 
ment, to clear its budget through a 
new Intelligence Resources Adviso- 
ry Committee chaired by Helms. 

Informed sources said the shakeup 
reflected the President's unhappi- 
ness with the quality of information 
supplied him on occasion and Ids be- 
lief that the splintered intelligence 
activities can be coordinated belter. 

The President also is convinced, it 
was said, that the government’s in- 
telligence bill reliably estimated, 
at about $5 billion. a year now— is 
unnecessarily high. Administration 
officials hope to achieve a saving of 
at least several hundred million dol- 
lars along with greater efficiency.. 

For years many in Congress and in 
the executive branch have thought 
that the . government’s intelligence 
effort, because of growth of staff and 
fragmentation among various agen- 
cies, was becoming unmanageable 
and that the cost was getting cut of 
hand. ■_ 

The studies that led to Friday’s 
announcement were launched se- 


cretly 


the National ' Secuvit) 


Council more than a year ago. ■ 

A major change, which for the 
first time will give the White House 
the expert capability, to make its 
own intelligence evaluation of such 
'strategic problems as the Soviet mis- 
sile threat, is the establishment of 
'the Net Asses 
the Nations 
The group will be headed by a se- 
nior staff member. A White House 


Holms' strengthened po- 
sition will derive in large 
measure from his new aa- 
t h orit y over what tire 
White House described as 
a "consolidated i n t e 1-' 
Jigence program budget." 

Never before has there 
been.?, single intelligence 
budget. Under the present 
system each agency en- 


STATINTL 


is me esiaousnmciu pi g a „ ed in intelligence work 
Assessment Group ;wi in^ submits it , own ° budget re _ 

ral becunty Conned staff, quest .to the White House. 

_ Under the - reorganiza- 
,, , . the budget requests 

source said that job •.would go to An- will g0 to the committee 
drew W. Mars nail, now director o£/ chaired by I-Iehas and 
strategic studies at the Rand Corp. whoso membership will 
in Santa Monica. . . includes representatives of 

The different interpretations that ths state and Dsfsnss ds . 
the Pentagon and tne CIA have giv- / _. ._ 

en to the construction of about 9Cr pcMiaiu ana uiq wuice 

Union is -Vianagement and Buclg- 



rnissile. 


in tne bowel 


expected to be one of the first strata- et. 


gdc policy problems to be 
put before the NAG. 

The size of the defense 
budget and the strategic 
arms limitation talks with 
the Russians could be af- 
fected by whatever deci- 
sion the President finally 
makes regarding the pur- 
pose of tho/e still-empty 
silos. 

Pentagon analysts have 
tended to a more alarmist 
reading of the silo con- 
struction, suggesting the 
Russians may be develop- 
ing a new weapons system 
for offensive purposes. 

.While not ruling out 
that possibility, the CIA, it 
is understood, tends to the 
view that the silos are de- 
signed primarily to afford 
greater protection for mis- 
siles already in being and 
are therefore defensive. 

Thus, where differences 
arise in the intelligence 
community on strategic 
questions, the NAG would 
be expected to reduce such 
disputes to manageable 
proportions for the Pres- 
ident. . 


"major 


Also among the 
management i m prov c- 
■ merits" announced by the 
White House were: 

• — "An enhanced lead- 
ership role" for the direc- 
tor of central intelligence 
(Helms) in "planning, 're- 
viewing, coordinating and 
evaluating all intelligence 
programs and activities, 
and ii> the production of 
national intelligence." 

— Establishment of a. 
National Security Council 
I n t elligencc Committee, 
chaired by the President’s 
natione! security assistant 
(Kissinger), whose mem- 
bership will include the 
attorney general, the di- 
rector of central intel- 
ligence, the undersecreta- 
ry of state, the deputy sec- 
retary of defense and the 
the Joint 


chairman 


tee is to 


Chiefs of Staff. 

' That commit 
"give direction and guid- 
ance on national intel- 
ligence needs and provide 
for a continuing evalua- 
tion of intelligence prod- 
ucts from the viewpoint 
of the intelligence user." 
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he may assume his new me wnue Douse announce 

ernment-wide responsibilues, nieil t a | S0 said that Mr. Nixon . 
officials said. has ordered three consolida- 

He will turn over many, of ^ ons j„ tlic ePnlagon’s Intel - 1 

his operating responsibilities ... 

11 ■ ‘ , t . licence organization : 


for the Central intelligence ligence organization: j 

Agency to his deputy director, 6 A national cryptologic. 
Marine Lt. Gen. Robert K. / command to consolidate all 
; Cushman Jr. .communications Intelligence 

j Cushman seived four, yeais ac tj v lties under the director of 
as the national security aide the Natioiial Security Agency, 
of llien-Yicc President Nixon {)k monitori|)g and c . 0 dcbrcak- 
froni 195 A to I960, and i» con a g enc y w ith headquarters 

sidcrcd close to Mr. Nixon _ ,, t Forl Mea(!c Mt] . 

Helms will become chair- # ^ offj( . c q[ Dercnsc in . 
man of a reconstituted U.a. my vc stig {l iions, to consolidate all 
telligcuce board to considei personnel security invesliga- 
national- intelligence require- lions in the Defense Depart- 
ments and priorities, the seen- ment. ■ 


K1CI1APP HELMS 
, , . intelligence chief 


GEN. KOUNRT CUSHMAN 
. , . new CIA duties 


rily of intelligence data, and 
the protection of intelligence 
sources and methods. 


0 A Defense map agency to 
combine the now separate! 
mapping, charting and geo-! 
dctic organizations of the mili- . 


DUBMiiW (M O HASS 

if] Q Q -,rhA/> 1%I /of sp nwff* fa 

1 J Ok y o O' Us V J- V ^ Uva J'-U- <1 LvS 


HJ C'O O O jjM y 1 V C/i!/(W'U9/ l; vV t 

By Don Oberdorfer i 

Washington 1’ost Staff-Writer ; 

■ President Nixon announced a long-awaited rcorganiza- I 
tJon of the U-S. intelligence community yesterday -ere- ^ 
aling a government-wide coordinating role for CIA 
Director Richard Helms and bringing military agencies 

under closer civilian control. 

The. overhaul was ordered following what the _ White; 

'House called “an exhaustive day that, reorganization is nij 
1 stud v” of the far-flung foreign response to dissatisfaction, 
intelligence agencies of the about particular estimates o 
tj s government. The various reports. . , ... 

agencies are unofficially re- One of ' the principal 
ported to employ 200,000 per- changes announced yesterday 
2 and to cost $5 billion, is the creation of a consol, 
yearly : i|dated foreign intelligence 

‘ The aim of the' reorganize-/, program budget for the cn. no- 
tion according to the White government, to be supervised 
House announcement, is to im-. by a high-ranking -comn.itl j 
prove “efficiency and effec- under Helms. Officials said, 
tivermss ’’ Although the state- Helms would be empowered tty 
•rrien't did not say so, high-rank- dip into any «ence 
iing officials are known to feci agency, civilian oi_ nuhtay 
'that the military intelligence for information to justify cle- 
- apparatus had grown too large ; meats of its budget. 

• S costly in comparison to j According to the announce- 

in;nrp, , od t uc°,T' s<! ' u ' 

nl-mni’K’ which went into tlic of national inUlli„miL i. 
Abortive Sontay prison raid Helms has been instructed 
and the South Vietnamese to reorganize his own offum 
incursion Approved PohiR^da8e '200>T/d6 ! M l >'dfA t -RD 

I House officials denied yester- 


Othcr members of the board , tary services. ; 

will be Cushman, 'the chiefs of - officials said the reorganize-’ 
the major intelligence agen- j tion is “not a plan to save 
cies of The Defense and State; money/’ but they expressed 


Departments and represents- ^ g 
lives of the Treasury Depart- new 
incut, Federal Bureau of In- , tions 
vestigalion and Atomic Jan- ! 
ergy Commission. 

Two elements of the reorg- 
anization • appear to give 
greater control to the National 
Security Council staff under 
presidential assistant Henry 
A. Kissinger., 

A new NSC intelligence 
committee, headed by Kissin- 
ger and including Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell and 
other high officials, has been 
established to give “direction 
and guidance” on national in- 
telligence needs and evaluate | 
the usefulness of the informa- 1 
tion received from the user’s 
point, of view. ’ | 

At tlic NSC staff level, the, 
reorganization created a newj . 
net assessment group to be, v 
headed by Anthony Marshall,! 

I former! director of strategic | 

! /Indies of the Hand Corp. 
/NAG, as it is known, will pro- j 
’ duce White House, assessments j 
of the relative strategic bal- 
ance between major powers, | 
as well, as assessments of inlol-i 
ligence quality. 

i .The assessment of the stva- 
: i logic balance is ? critical fac- 
.; tor in tlic battle over future 
j military budgets. U.S. military 
leaders, intelligence services 
-and some outsiders have cx- 
, pressed anxiety about a large 
, Soviet, buildup of strategic 
i arms and are calling for ex- 
DF^QdQfl 6MRO013QG44Q0O1I-2 


optimism that some funds will' 
be saved through the various 
new controls and consolida- 
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By ORE KELLY 

Star Staff Writer 

The creation of ft consolidated 
««•' Intelligence* program budget is 
at the heart of the intelligence 


^ n .// r^\ n i] 

:i li CLtPiPW 

gad to make comparative studies v^aid these two chang 
of American and Soviet capabil- be much of a .problem. 

Sties. It will be headed by An-/ But they said the 
i drew Marshall, a member of the set up a National Cryptologic 
National Security Council stall'. Command under Vice Adm, 


give the President and other top telligenee, have bean the subject bieujving /cti vines now aie so 

officials a clear picture cf how of a lengthy dispute within the iragmemm. . 

much is being scent for into!- administration. ■ Similarly, they said, the Di- 


ligence, where it is being spent 
and what it is buying, these of-- 
’ ficials said. 

. Bichard Helms, who .now is 
head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, will he responsible for 
preparation c; the* budget as 
part cf what the White House 
announcement said would be his 
.“enhanced leadership role” i:i 
the intelligence field* 

Not ‘intelligence Curir’ *' 

Informed officials cautioned, 
however, that the changes order- 
ed by the President would not 


Packard Unimpressed . , 

- In a press cor.fcrer.ee Thurs- 1 
day, the day .before the changes 3 
were announced at the White ; 
House, Deputy Defense Score- i 
+ T'nvifl nri* of 1:1 : -.1 ^ 


were announced at the White J'n- ! V r 1 
House, Deputy Defense Score- /vvasnmgron. 
tarv David* Packard, one of the 1 ' 
most outspoken government cf- * 4 ,“ 

fieia’s, indicated he was not cm- . /»nnougn 
tire’.;/ pleased by the way the think in -tei 
strugeie had worked out. teiiiger.ee t 

“There have been people * loa oa wi 
thinking if we just had someone oases majoi 
over ir. the White House to ride ample— -the 
herd or. this over-ail intelligence nficnce gate 
that things would be improved,” agencies is < 


fer.se Department faces some 
difficulties ’ in reorganizing its 
tactical intelligence— the infor- 
mation used by field command- 
ers rather than top officials in 


National Terms 

Although the tendency is to 
think in terms of national 'in- 
telligence— the kind of informa- 
tion on which the President 
bases major decisions, for ex- 
ample— the bulk of the intel- 
ligence gathered by the various 
agencies is ox a tactical nature, 


make Helms an “intelligence ho said. “I don’t really support involving such things as the day- 


tzar’’ in the sense to at he win that view. After having expsri- to-day movements of Potentially 

tel] the heads of other intcliig- once with a lot of people in the . 1 .;... 

chcc agencies within the gov- White House the last couple of ' P * ‘ TT ...... 

.eminent how to run their jobs, years, trying to coordinate all 1 ns • .Vbite House saw. Helms 
His control over the pursestrings kinds of things, I* think if any- a career intelligence officer, 
will, however, give him much thing we need a little less coor- would turn over most of his 
more control of the over-all in- dinatioii from that point than CIA operational responsibilities 
telligenee activities of the gov- more. But that’s my own per- to his "deputy, Marine lot. Gen. 


over most of his 


eminent than he has had in the sonal view.” 


Robert K. Cushman Jr., so' ho 

pass. • ■ Because the Defense Denart- can devote more time to the 

The changes ordered by Nixon rnent sp ends most of the money leadership of the ' over-all in- 
also give his assistant for na- and employs most ox the peo- tclltger.ee coinmuuuy. 
tional security affairs, Henry P !o and . machines involved in Itcp. Lucien N. Nedzi, D-Micju, 
Kissinger,. an enhanced role in intelligence, the changes will chairman of a House • Armed 
the intelligence field by making have a major impact there. Services subcommittee that has 
him chairman of a new - Na- 7 been Icoxing into _ the nation s 

tional Security Council Intclli- Js * c f mtediger.ee operations, said ms 

genco Committee — one of a The President ordered the concern is .am the changes or- 
grovving number of similar com- consolidation of all Defense Do- do reel by the President place / 
mittees ]m heads ' partrne.it security investies-tiors /u.i added buroei. on i.oJnm v/h.o, 

■ '*, Kw te * into a smgle Office of Defense/ he said, already lias a “super- 

.... , ... . .... Investigations and the consol.- hum.-.n job. 

w.:i oe unaer ivissiugcr., ns jeo Nation of all mapping and chart- ‘One wonders if any human is 
is to review and evaluate all the mg activities mlo^a Defense capable of that kind of respon- 
products of intelligence work Map Agency. Defense officials / sibility,” he said. 


him chairman of a new - Na- 
tional Security Council Intelli- 
gence Committee — one of a 


chairman of a House • Armed 
Services subcommittee that has 
been looking into the nation’s 
intelligence operations, said his 
concern is that the changes or- 
dered by tiie President place 
fan added burden on Helms who, 
he said, already lias a “super- 
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By AliKOM! JJ. ISAACS 
Washington Kunav. 0/ The Sun 

V/ashiiiglon— President Kixonj 
moved yesterday to improve co-’ 
ordination among, the govern- 
ment agencies involved in for- 
eign intelligence activities. 

Part of the plan would tie the 
intelligence effort’ more closely 
into the National Security Coun- 
cil apparatus headed by Mr. 
Nison’s most influential fnreign- 
cy advisor, Henry A. Kissin-. 

ger. x • 

The reorganization also wall 
mean that Richard Helms, the 
director of central, intelligence, 
will turn over many of his agen- 
cy's day-to-day operations to his 
deputy "and spend more time as 
li e government’s, general inteiii-, 
pence overseer. ! 

” The CIA chief theoretically , 
has boon the. head of the whole 
intelligence community” since ; 
ic Kennedy administration, 1 
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■presiding over the United Slides the world. The unit will be head- . 
J Intelligence Board. But the lim* cd by Andrew Marshall, the^ 
its of his authority never have Baud Corporation’s former 
been defined very precisely. director of strategic slurixs. 

The White House, announcing -phe ci \ director will lie given 
the new structures yesterday, „. m enhenced leadership role," • 
said they were designed to. ha- Kerv 5 „g a;5 chairman of, a recon 


HENRY KI5S1NGHR 
Proposals to revamp tbs Intel- ['across the border when 


ligcnce structure have been 
floating through the administra- 
tion for many months. The plan 
announced yesterday was draft- 
ed primarily by- the National Se- 
curity Council 'staff and the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. 

1 2 failures 'cited 

Questions about the present 


prove the efficiency and effee- , -V ' T. r “ ,,'p’ i^rd 

tlvcness” of the intelligence s '- ,tltel U.S. iiuellifeencc board 

agencies, which together employ an ^ n u;° Evading <* no'\ i, 

an estimated 200,000 persons- gencc Resources Advisory Com^ _ J 

three-fourths of them military mittec, which will di av, up pro- F y S ten.’s effectiveness seemed 
servicemen ~ and spend about y° sa1 , s , J. 01 ' ? consolidated buoget lo center mainly on the Defense 
$5 billion a year. - for all. the intelligence ay — 

:• Mr. Nixon also ordered the, Marine in charge 

/ Treason of a new National Seen- • >' ., , wes 

M'ity Council IiifelJ’ gencc Coni- Officials said this means that . et j 8 
(iniUei-. vhi'eh Dr. Kissinger will ^, ie D* A ' S ^cpuiy director, Lt. ^ 

. . .. .. 0 r'rtn f TO f iiclmijm ni ilif- / m 


Vietnamese forces in the 
tier zone proved to Iks fur s 
or than had been anticipuh 


North 
fron- i 
trong- 
:d. 


Two notable intelligence foil-' , 
in Indochina have been eit- / 
as causing the failure of an 


(head. The committee, the While 


House fluid, ’‘will give direction Mar j) lC °' C1 

and guidance onnaiional intelli- lhe resp ^ sibtluy fol 

•iieiKO needs and provide for a the CIA s own operations. 

• eoiiliniiiurr ( valuation of intelli- Government agencies repre- 
gcncc products.” ’ • . i sailed on the intelligence beard 

■ ’ This seemed to indicate that include, beside the CIA, the 
the council will have greatly ex 
paneled authority over the differ- 
ent agencies. 

Within the council’s structure 
. a new “not assessement group,” 

.also will be created,. The group 
will evaluate intelligence, data 
.. .sad make studies ’on the relative 
balances 


■Gen. totart Xcushm^t^^Pl by US., troops in No- 


State Department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research; the 
’ » efen f Departments National j Ar ,, nd Air Force 
1 Security Agency, wmen special - 1 - - 

izes in code-cracking; the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, which 
has separate. Army, Navy and 
Air Force components working 


vember, 1970, to rescue Ameri- 
can. prisoners of war from the. 
Sontay Prison Camp in North 
Vietnam and as having ham- 
pered the South Vietnamese, 
campaign in. Laos last February 
and March. . v , . , 

In the Sontay attempt, the 
raiders 

landed only to discover that, all 
the P.O.W.’s had- been moved 
out. , " 

In the Laos campaign, the 


cm military intelligence; the South Vietnamese Army suf-: 
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, —An intelligence committee 
. will be set up within the Na- 
tional Security Council which 
will be headed by Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger, presidential adviser 
on national security affairs. 
.The, committee will include the 
CIA director, the attorney gen- 
eral, tiie under secretary of 
; state, the deputy secretary of 
defense 'anc! the chairman .of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


From Tlie Patriot Wire Services 

WASHINGTON — CIA Direc- 
tor Richard A. Helms has been 
given broad overall supervision 
in an overhaul of the United 
States’ intelligence gathering 
operations, the White House 
announced yesterday. 

Officials said Helms would 
be freed from some operational 
responsibility at the ?.en!ral In- 
telligence Agency to assume 
“cpmmunitywide responsi- 
bilities of the several scattered 
intelligence operations.” 

Chairman George H. Mahon 
of the House Appropriations 
Committee, which has been 
among congressional critics of 
U.S. intelligence operations, 
-said after a White House brief- 
ing on the reorganization that 
it was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but it was too early to pre- 
dict results. 

“I believe we can save per- 
sonnel and money and get 
more intelligence,” Mahon tolc! 
a reporter, but he quickly 
added that intelligence oper- 
ations had been repeatedly 
.reorganized with but limited 
success. 


Rut Nedzi questioned the ad- — A “net assessment group" 

ditional duties given Helms. “I ; be .established within the 

have doubts about the capacity^' 8- 1 ‘ 0 “ a } Seciuity Council 
, . ; ; which will be responsible for 

ol any one person to be able to, rev ; cw j n g and evaluating all 

oversee the entire intelligence intelligence. ‘ 

operation and at the same time 
administer the CIA,” the con- ' 
gressman said. 


The reorganization also re- 
vived Hie old U.S. Intelligence 
Board whose membership will 
•include Helms, FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, the chief of the 
Defense intelligence agency 
and representatives of other 
agencies with a stake in in- 
telligence operations. 

Time magazine reported .in 
its October 25 issue that Hoo- 
ver recently had “effectively 
cut off the international from 
the national intelligence effort” 
by limiting contacts between 
FBI and CIA men. But officials 
flatly denied the report. 

Time in the same article said 
Hoover also had abolished a 
seven-man FBI section that 
maintained contact with other 
U.S. intelligence units, in- 
cluding the defense intelligence 


' Rep. Lucien Nedzi, D-Mic.Ii., agency. .- _• '■ 

chairman of a House armed The- White House announce-, 
services subcommittee with su- in c n t listed these specific 


pervisovy responsibility for the steps: ‘ 

CIA and Pentagon intelligence —Helms will assume “en- 
operations, said he did not find hanced leadership” in plan- 
thc new shakeup particularly n ing, reviewing, coordinating 

^'dramatic,” .. ........ band evaluating a.1-1 intelligence 

■Iprograms and activities. ■ 
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• • Nixon Designates 
CIA Director to 

— “iToiYs'CTj i <1 ale Agencies 

Washington — (UPI) — 
President Nixon has ordered 
the. nation’s scattered military 
andcivilian intelligence gath- 
-.cringo perations to be consoli- 
dated under the leadership of 
Cia Director Richard M. . 
Helms. j 

1 "-'The White House said ( 
, ,Helms woulds hed some of his 
f ditties as director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to 
spy and counter-spy agenciqs ! 
tra! Intelligence Agency to I 
coordinate the work of U.S. 
spy and counter-spy agencies ' 
as the result of al engthy ex- 
ecutive branch study of dupli- 
cation of efforts in their oper- ' 
ations. .. ^ ' 

I Congressional committee’s : 
[ have long been' critical of al- 
leged overlapping of intelli- 
gence activities and the new 
plan won ’ tentative approval 
of one key lawmaker, Rep. \ 
George H. Mahon (D-Tcx) 
chairman. of the House. appro- * 
priations Committee. 

• Helms will work with a new 

National Security Council in- 
telligence committee headed 
by presidential aide Henry 
Kissinger and consisting of 
the attorney general, the 
chairman -of the Joint Chiefs . 
of Staff and. representatives of ; 
the State and Defense Depart- • 
■merits. . ... ., ;; • i 


Mr. Nixon also ordered re- ■ 
construction of the United / 
States Intelligence Board to / 
be headed by Helms .and to 
include representativeso f the 
CIA, the Federal .Bureau of 
Investigation, the Treasury 
Department, Atomic Energy 
Commission and the National 
Security Agency. 

Rep.’ Lucian Ncgki (D- \J 
Mich), chairman of a House 
Armed Services subcommittee 
with supervisory responsi- 
bility for the CIA and Penta- 
gon intelligence operations, 
saidh eh ad doubts "about the 
capacity of any one person to 
be able to oversee the entire 
intelligence operation and at 
the same time tinjea dminis- 
ter h CieA.” . ‘ . ■ j 

Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cush- / 
man, deputy director of the 
CIA, was expected to take 
over many helms’ operatin'* 
responsibilities. 

Other provisions include 
creation of a “net assessment 
group” within the National 
Security Council to evaluate 
all intelligence, and estab- 
lishment of a “intelligencer e- 
sources advisory committee,” 
headed by Helms and which 
will advise on the preparation " 
of a consolidated intelligence 
program budget. 


J 
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CIA Director Is Appoint 





i-f o Overhaul U.B. Sntellimnce 


'nemuons 


■ WASHINGTON (UPI). — 
t The White House announced 
on Friday President Nixon 
has ordered an overhall of the' . 
government’s intelligence, op- 
erations, assigning Richard 
Helms, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, a broad- 
er overall supervisory role. 

A Administration officials said 
that Helms . would be freed " 
from some operational re- 
■ sponsibilities at the CIA and 
assume “community-wide re- 
sponsibilities” in the U. S. 
foreign intelligence gathering 
, operations.- 

The White House announce- 



' KTCI1AR1) HELMS 


.. . . under responsibility 

meat listed these specific 
steps: 

— HELMS WILL assume 
“enhanced leadership” • in 


planning, reviewing, coordina- 
ting and evaluating all intelli- 
gence programs and activit- 
ies. 

-AN , INTELLIGENCE 
committee will be set up with- 
in the National Security Coun- 
cil which will be headed by 
Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Pres- 
idential adviser on national 
security affairs. The commit- 
tee will include the CIA direc- 
tor, the attorney general, the 
under secretary of state, the 
deputy secretary of defense 
and the chairman of the 
joint chiefs of staff. 

! -A ■ “NET ASSESSMENT 


group” will be established 
within the .national security 
council which will be respon- 
sible for reviewing and evalu- 
ating all intelligence. 

-AN “INTELLIGENCE 
resources advisory commit- 
tee,” headed by Helms, will 
advise on the preparation of a 
consolidated intelligence pro- 
gram budget. 

The White House said that a 
national cryptologic com- 
mand, a code-breaking organ- 
ization, would be set up' under 
the National Security Agency 
to consolidate work now being 
carried out in different agen- 
cies. . ^ 
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.President Nixon’s decision to overhaul 
the government's 'intelligence operations 
does not necessarily mean that the 
Imelhgence^Agenw will be 

^mgr-aded into a lesser intelligence ; 

. . .i 

-Biit the plan for reform and coor- ' 
dlii at! on of intelligence gathering! 

systems indicates that congressional 
critics of the CIA have scored some 1 
s r°ng pomts As these critics contend. 

£if , T S 6Un t0 ° much a Jaw Mto 
|elf and has wrapped all its operations 
nr a cloak of super secrecy. 

.If a better coordinated intelligence ! 
system emerges, and if Congress and 
the American public are better informed 
about our international spying tactics, 
then this overhaul of U.S. intelligence ' 
operations will have served a valuable 
purpose.. ; 


y 
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By GARNETT 1>. HORNER 

• Sir.r Eiptt Writer 



As the White House put. it, Helms' will have “an enhanced al Security Agency to consoli- 
leadcrship role” in planning, re-jconsoirdciecf ~TiiIcHigence prc.-ldate code-breaking activities 
viewing, and evaluating ail intcl- gram budget.” 
ligence programs and activities. ° in this 'role, the officials said 
Officials said the CIA director the CIA director would have a 
will delegate most of his CIA key voice in the allocation of 
operational responsibilities to available resources b e t v/ e e n 
the deputy director, now Marine so-called “tactical intelligence” 

Lt. Gen. Robert R. Cushman Jr., of the military service intelii- 
in order to give more time to gence arms and broader-scale 
leadership of the intelligence, activities, 
community as a whole. | The CIA director also is made 

Dr. Ilcnry A. Kissinger, J>rcs'i-!? hairman ° r a reconstituted U.S 
viv/M.v r„. . .. intp.llioo.ncn board, which in 


dent Nixon’s assistant for n a- intelligence board, which in- 


now carried out by sepearate 
agencies. 

To lie Consolidated 
Another change involves con- 
solidation of a.l Defense Depart- 
ment personnel security investi- 
gations into a single Office of 
Defense Investigations. i 

The President also directed’ 
that a Defense Map Agency be 
created by combining the now- 
separate mapping, charting and 



po nr/^ ^ n i G ^ z * Commission. ling review of the responsiveness’, 

rail'im! cv'f d i- pr0VJ f e ' Ti,is board, Iho White House 1 of intelligence effort to national! 

ecnr^ nror’n'lc U f l , 1C)n ?, f llu . e,h “ said, will "advise and assist” needs; strengthend leadership ! 
S n ! !1V ! 1 1 tiie vi2v ;’“ the CIA director “with respect for the community as a whole; 
ffmhu intelligence user. i 0 the production of national in-. m ore efficient use otrcsourcs 1 
° r -'; 1 ba a - mem * telligence, the establishment of j u the collection of intelligence 
oi uiii committee. national intelligence require- information; elimination of less 

Mllch of the CIA director’s ments and priorities, the super- efficient or out-moded activities, 
neiv power will come from his vision of the dissemination and aud “improvement in the quali- 
role as chairman of a new Intel- security of intelligence material, SC ope and timeliness of intel- 
ligence R esourccs Advisory and the protection of intelligence jigence information,” 

Committee, which will advise sources and methods.” . t ’■ ; • 

him "on the preparation of a 
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The White House t 
The Director wishes to m 


ociay released the following statement to the pr 
ake die full text available to Agency employees 


"The White House announced today that the President has 
directed < number of management steps to improve the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the U. S. foreign intelligence community. 


"The President’s objectives are to ensure: 

*-•* Continuing review of the responsiveness of the U. S. 
intelligence effort to national needs. 

— Strengthened leadership for the community as a whole. 

— More efficient use of resources in the collection of 
intelligence information. 

-- Elimination of less efficient or outmoded activities. 

— Improvement, in the quality, scope and timeliness of 
intelligence information. 


"The improvement's directed by the President follow an 
exhaustive study conducted at his direction by the staffs of the 
National Security Council (NSC) and the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) with contributions from the President’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board (PFIAB), the President s Science Advisor 
and the Intelligence Community; 
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'The major management improvements include: 

-- An enhanced leadership role for the Director of Cent ral 
Intelligence (DC I) in planning, reviewing, coordinating, 
anti evaluating all intelligence programs and activities, 
and in the production of national intelligence. 


Est-ablishmenc ox s iN&tiOi’-E 1 Security Council Intelligence 
Co mm ittee, chaired by the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. Its members will include the 
Attorney General, the DC I, the Under Secretary of State, 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Committee will give direction 
and guidance on national intelligence needs and provide for 
a continuing evaluation of intelligence products from the 
viewpoint of the intelligence user. 


Establ ishmen t of a Net Assessment Gi oup withhijhe 
National Se curity Council Staff. The group will be headed 
by a senior staff member and will be responsible for 
reviewing and evaluating all intelligence products and for 
producing net assessments. 


Est ablishment of an Intelligence Resources Advisory 
Com mittee, chaired by the DC I, incl uding' as members a 
senior representative from tae Department of State, the 


Department of Defense, the Office of Management and 
Budget, and the Central Intelligence Agency. This 
Committee will advise the DC I on the preparation of a 
consolidated intelligence program budget. 


— Rec onstitut ion of they United States Inte lligen ce Board 
chaired by the DC1, including as members the Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence (Vice Chairman); Director 
of Bureau of Intelligence and Research, State Department; 
Director of National Security Agency, Director of the 


- 2 - 
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Defense hfeelHgenra .eg: eg represent?. .Ives of this 
Secretary o ' the T> eact y .-•ntl of the. Du actor of tin 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The Board will advise and assist the L'Cl 
with re-spec;: to the production of national intelligence, 
the establishment of national intelligence requirements 
and priorities, the supervision of the dissemination and 
security of. intelligence material, and the protection of 
" * intelligence sources and methods. 

"The President has also directed certain changes its the 
Department of Defense's intelligence organizat; . 


"A National Cryptologic Command will be set up under the 
Director of the National Security Agency. Under this command will 
be consolidated activities now carried out by separate agencies. A 
further change is the consolidation of ail Department of Defense 

CM ice of Defense 

at has also directed that-. a Defense Map 
Agency be created by combining the now separate mapping, charting 
and geodetic organisations of the military services in order to achieve 
maximum efficiency and economy in production. " 


personnel security investig- lions into a suigt.s 


Investigations. The Fresh 


DISTRIBUTION: ALL EMPLOYEES 
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UR TURN TO BUN 


WASHINGTON— It is highly likely that 
one of these clays soon, probably before 
Christmas,. quite possibly before Thanks- 
giving, CIA director Richard Helms will 
call the While House and ask for an 
urgent appointment with the President.' 

A great deal will then depend on what 
Helms tells President Nixon, and what 
President Nixon decides to do about it. 

Helms, of course, is the No. 1 man in 
the 'U.S. intell igenco community. The 
intelligence, community is braced for 
‘The other shoe to drop.” The other shoo 
is a series of Soviet missile tests that the 
intelligence, specialists are sure— rather 
mysteriously sure— will lake place be- 
fore the end of this year, most probably 
in November or early December. 

These tests will tell a great deal 
about the real purpose of the very 
great Soviet investment in oflensive 
strategic weapons. This investment is 
the first shoe, and it is -symbolized by 
the missile silos—' “holes,” they are called 
in the intelligence trade— that the Rus- 
sians have been constructing with ex- 
traordinary urgency throughout this 
year. 'Flic tests will show what kind of 
missiles the Russians intend to put in 
their holes. 

PEACE AMD THE HOLES 

This is not, admittedly, a subject that 
much interests most people in the pres- 
ent, Curious mood of this country. But it 
is a subject that has to interest the in- 
telligence specialists— and the Presi- 
dent, loo. For what goes into the Rus- 
sian holes may well determine whether 
or not it is rational to hope for what the 
President likes to call “a generation of 
peace.” 

The facts about the holes are as fol- 
lows (and these facts are indeed facts, 
for the. Pentagon’s reconnaissance satel- 
lites bring back pictures of the holes 
almost os detailed as a picture of a 
building across the street). A total of 
91 new holes has been dug so far this 
year. Twenty-five of these new holes 
rue Very large— larger than the holes 
that used to be dug for the huge, 25- 
megaton SS-9 missile. Sixty-six of the 
holes are somewhat smaller than the 
regular SS-9 holes but larger than the 
holes for the 1 -megaton SS-1 1 missile. 

These smaller holes are dug in a big 
circle, with ten missiles to a circle. In 
the middle of a half dozen .or so of 
, these circles, a very big hole, bigger 
-iban any missile silo ever built, has 
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been dug. None of the holes has as yet 
been fitted with a missile, and the ex- 
perts do not expect them to bo opera- 
tional until, about July 1972. 

There arc no doubt innumerable pa- 
pers marked Top Secret filled with de- 
tails about the Russian holes, but the 
essential facts are as stated above. 
These facts make it possible for any 
reasonably intelligent reader of this 
magazine to be his own intelligence 
analyst. What are the holes for? 

WHAT ARE THEY FOR? 

It is very unlikely that they arc sim- 
ply for more first-generation SS-9s and 
SS-1 Is. Otherwise, the missiles would 
already be in their holes. They could 
be. for imoroved versions of the SS-9 
' and the SS-11. Or they could be for 
entirely new weapons. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the Russians want to do one thing to 
improve the SS-9, and another thing to 
improve the SS-11. The SS-9, or an cn- : 
tircly new version of the big missile, 
could be provided with multiple war- 
heads, or “MIRVed.” Because its war- 
head is so immense, the missile could 
he, MIRVed six, or even ten times over. 
Given sufficient accuracy, even a rela- 
tively small number of MIRVed multi- 
megaton missiles could be used to 
destroy, in a first strike, this country’s 
main strategic deterrent— our 1,000 
land-based Minulcman missiles. 

Greatly improved accuracy for the 
SS-U, or some new version of such a 
missile, would have a similar effect. The 
SS-1 1 is an “anti-city” weapon; it is only 
roughly accurate, since only rough ac- 
curacy is required to destroy a city 
with a 1-megaton warhead. But if it 
could be rendered accurate enough to 
dig a Minulcman missile out of its con- 
crete silo, then it too would become a 
direct threat to our strategic deterrent. 

How about the enormous new holes? 
The reader's guess may be as good as 
the specialists’, for the specialists do , 
not pretend to have the. answer. These 
huge holes could be fon hardened con- ■ 
troi centers. Or they could be for some 
new kind of offensive strategic missile, . 
perhaps filled with penetration aids to 
blind the U.S. defense, perhaps with an 
enormous warhead designed . to black 
out the defense’s radar and control .sys- 
tems, .Nobody knows. 

After the expected tests, a lot more 
will be known, for the tests' tell us al- 


most as much as they tell the Russians 
about such factors as accuracy, range 
and m'cgatonnage. Suppose, the tests 
show (a) a MIRVed SS-9-lype missile, 
(b) greatly improved accuracy for the 
SS-11- type missile;. and (e) an entirely 
new offensive strategic missile of im- 
mense size. Even if the tests showed 
only one, or two of these things, Rich- 
ard Helms would have to ask for that 
urgent appointment with the President. 
What; ould the President do then? 

. Already, it is loo late to talk about 
missile “parity.” The Russians have 
1,900 intercontinental missiles against 
1,051 American missiles, and in terms 
of missile megatonnage, they have be- 
tween five and ten limes the thenponu- 
clcar capacity we have. J heir anti-bal- 
lislic-missile complex is fully operational 
in the Moscow area and being urgently 
extended, whereas our ABM system 
will not be operational for several years. 

A NEW CONFRONTATION 

They are ready tu produce, an. entire- 
ly new swept-wing attack bomber, with 
an undoubted “anti-U.S. attack capabil- 
ity,” whereas, our B-52s are Model T 
bombers, terribly vulnerable to ‘the new 
SA-5 Soviet anti-aircraft. The Soviet 
Y-class nuclear submarine fleet of 41 
boats now equals ours, and instead of 
halting production, the Russians have 
doubled their production capacity. The 
Soviet conventional fleet is already in • 
several categories superior to ours. 

The new Soviet missile tests could 
indicate at least the serious possibility 
That the Soviets arc building up for a 
new eyeball-to- eyeball nuclear con- 
frontation, like the 1962 Cuban crisis, 
in which it would be our turn to blink. 
The likely locale of the confrontation is 
obvious— the Middle East. It is easy to 
dismiss this possibility as mere Pentagon 
propaganda. But it is also silly. 

, The intelligence analysts, including 
the Pentagon’s, have consistently un- 
derestimated the Soviet missile pro- 
gram. As for the President, his political 
future may be at stake, If he were To 
abandon hope for successful SALT 
talks and ask for very large new appro- 
priations to regain nuclear parity with 
• the Russians, he might well, be throwing 
away his chance of re-election, in this 
country’s present mood. 

So what would the President do? If 
some of the gloomier analysis arc right, 
what will the President do? 
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; Agent in the. Fiji’s Denver^ of- (Rjha) and the impenetrable forged Biha’s name to a check 
fice, acting on his own, told a. m y S i cr y about ail this.” . for a charter flight. At the time 
t CIA. employe in Denver. The; * „ .. , of her death she- was involved 


%SrtSS«a«ra (oil Smiley, slid Ain ft, <*** * m CO. «m> & 

Centra] Intelligence Agency: ahead .and infoimed SmiL,, j ance q{ (hf , fabnot, Mrs . ,K;1 
/ (OfA),. provided assurances of pledging him to secrecy. . :' k ]ya Tannenbaum, committed : - 

The safety of Prof, ihoinas A. CIA spokesman in \I ashing- /suicide by cyanide poisoning 
Biha shortly after lie vanished ton declined comment .Monday j as j March at Colorado State 
from the University of Colorado on the reported rift between the Hospital. Before she died, she 
about ?d /2 years ago. CIA and the FBI. . reportedly said Kiha had "jus! 

; • Smiley, now president of the SPLIT DENIED made it to Russia” after leav- 

i University of Texas at 111 Paso, Other Washington sources, ing Boulder, 
recalled that while ho was pres- however, insisted there has Mrs. Tannenbaum had beer 
ykient of CU, he had contacted been no disruption of any kino committed to the hospital after 
“reliable sources in Washing- in the direct liaison between the ; being found legally insane or. 
ton” in April I960 and had two •agencies. The CIA and .the [pne July 1963 date 'she. allegedly 
received the assurance that ’FLU this source said, “eon- 
Riha was “alive and well” at'slantly have communication by 
that time. . . [telephone, letter and (weekly) ’ 

But a February 1970 inves-i meetings of the U. S. In- / 
ligation by the Denver District Heiligence Board, as well as in v 
attorney’s office indicated there conversations with one an- ,. 

was “no substantial basis in! other.” 
fact” for Smiley’s public state- The board was described was 
ment about Riba’s safety. the liaison instrument between 
Also in February 1070, the members of the intelligence 
Boulder Police Department said community. Members of the 
that its earlier ‘'alive-and-well" board include the FBI, CIA, 

■report on Riba was based on “a National Security Agency, State 
misunderstanding.” Similar re- Department and U. S. Atomic 
ports of Riha’s safety issued by Energy Commission. . • 

,ihe Denver Police Department An FBI spokesman was quot-' 
were based on Boulder police ed in the New York Times 
i sources. ‘ dispatch . as denying any break 

| A New York Times dispatch in direct FBI-CIA liaison a year 
'Sunday said that the Federal and a half ago. “The FBI,” the 
Bureau of Investigation. (FBI) spokesman was quoted, “has. 


/ broke off direct liaispn with the always maintained liaison with! 
** CIA a year and V half ago the CIA, and it is very closer 
because the CIA. wouldn’t tell J. and effective liaison.’ j 


pearance to the CIA, wnicn aisun, uigu viuua« ui 
tlien passed on the information tclligence community wore con-, 
to Smiley • cerned about -the government’s 

. The' dispatch said' the FBI ability to control foreign espio- 
learncd that there had been no nage in tens count) y. 

• foul play, and that Riba had | ‘STILL CONCERNED’ | 

'chosen to leave Boulder for per- ; j u R telephone conversation 
sona.l reasons. j from El Paso Monday, Smiley 

According to well-informed j told The Denver Post, “I'm still 
sources, the dispatch said, an t .concerned ajioyit the professor 
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Is the CIA .starting to spy on Americans at home-turning talents and money 
against students, blacks, others? That is one of several key questions raised in 
a wide ranging criticism. A direct response starts on page 8.1. statintl 


TOT) A‘A 5 n ’ A (H 


The following was written by Edward K. Delong of 
United Press International, based on an interview with 
a Central Intelligence Agency official who has re- 
signed. The dispatch was distributed by UPI for pub- 
lication on October 3. ' - 

Victor Marchetti embarked 16 years ago on a career that 
was all any aspiring young spy could ask. But two years ago, 
after reaching the highest levels of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, he became, disenchanted with what he perceived to. 
be arnorality, overwhelming military influence, waste and 
duplicity in the spy business. He quit. 

• Fearing today that the CIA may already have begun “go- 
ing against the enemy within” the United Stales as they 
may conceive it— that is, dissident student groups and civil- 
l'ighls. organizations— Marchctti has launched a campaign for 
l'nore presidential and congressional control over the entire 
■ U. S. intelligence community. 

“I think we need to do this because we’re getting into 
an awfully dangerous era when wc have all this talent 
(for clandestine operations) in the CIA— and more being de- 
veloped in the military, which is getting into clandestine 
“ops” (operations)— and there just aren’t that many places 
any more to display that talent,” Marchctti says. 

“The cold war is fading. So is the war in Southeast Asia, 
except for Laos. At the same time, we’re getting a lot of 
/ domestic problems. And there are people in the CIA who— 

| if they aren’t right now actually already running domestic 
operations against student groups, black movements and tho 
like— are certainly considering it. 

“This is going to get to be very, templing,” Marchetti 
said in a recent- interview at bis comfortable home in Oak- 
ton, [Va.], a Washington suburb where many CIA men live. 

“There’ll be a great temptation for these people to sug- 
. gest operations, and for a President to approve them or to 
kind of look the other way. You have the danger of intelli- 
gence turning against the nation itself, going against the ‘tho 
enemy within.’ ” 

Marchctti speaks of the CIA from an insider’s point of 
view. At Pennsylvania Slate University he deliberately pre- 
pared himself !T5iA 

•with a degree in Russian studies and history. 




Through a professor secretly on the CIA payroll as a. talent 
scout, Marchctti netted the prize all would-bc spies dream 
of— an immediate job offer from the CIA. The ofFer cam 
during a secret meeting -in a hotel room, set up by a stranger 
who telephoned and identified himself only as “a friend of 
your brother.” 

Marchetti spent one year as a CIA agent in the field and 
10 more as an analyst of intelligence relating to the Soviet 
Union, rising through 'the ranks until he was helping pre- 
pare the national intelligence estimates for the White House. 
During this period, Mar- 
chclti says, “I was a hawk. 

I believed in . what we. 

wore doing.” ... 

Then he was promoted 'y- 

to the executive staff of 

the CIA, moving to an of- y " i 

fice on the top floor of the \ AS WXliJ , 

Agency’s headquarters .... ~ . C 

across the Potomac River I ■ ; 

from Washington. ' - 

For three years he \ . ' W \ 

worked as special assistant . . A 

to the CIA chief of plans, I A - 

programs and budgeting, - y <s> - ■ ■_ . . ■ 

as special assistant to the • » <> ' t 

CIA’s executive director, i % A / j 

and as executive assistant . • j # .{> <> , y : i 
to the Agency’s deputy 

director, V. Achn. Rufus Mr. Marchetti 

L. Taylor, 

“This put me in a very 

rare position within tho Agency and within the intelligence 
community in general, in that 1 was in a place where it was- 
being all pulled together,” Marchetti said. 

“I could see how intelligence analysis was done and how it 
filled into tho scheme of clandestine operations.’ It also gave 
me an opportunity to- gel a good view of tho intelligence 
•community, too: the National Security Agency, the D1A 
(Defense Intelligence Agency), the national reconnaissance 
organization— the whole bit. And I started to see the politics 
within the - community and the politics between the com- 
munity and the outside. Tin's change of perspective during 
those three years had a profound effect on me, because I 
began to see tilings I didn’t like.” 

With many of his lifelong views about the world shattered, ; 
Marchetti decided to abandon his chosen career, One of the 

■RDf 5 60-4)i€®'JR0l!)43®O44O6M-2' as 1° cx p!ain to Director 
Richard Helms why lie was leaving. 


Mr. Marchetti 
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Just how valid are the charges against the Central.lnteHigence Agency? Wha 
guarantees do Americans have that it is under tight. control? A point-by-point de 
fense of ths.’oVganization comes from a man who served in top posts for IS years 
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Following is an analysis of intelligence operations 
■ by Lyman B. Kirkpatrick , Jr., former executive direc- 
tor-comptroller of the Central Intelligence Agency: 


The Central Intelligence Agency was created by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 as an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the United States Government, report- 
ing to the President. Ever since that date it has been sub- 
jected to criticism both at home and abroad,: for what it has 
allegedly done as well as for what it has failed to do. 

Our most cherished freedoms are those of speech and the 
press and the right to protest. It is not only a right, but an 
• obligation of citizenship to he critical of our. institutions, and 
no organization can be immune from scrutiny. It is necessary 
that criticism he responsible, objective and constructive. 

It should be recognized that a-s Americans we have an 
inherent mistrust of anything secret: The unknown is always 
a worry. We distrust the powerful. A secret organization de- 
scribed as powerful must appear as most dangerous of all. 

It was my responsibility for my last 12 years with the CIA 
—first as inspector general, then as executive, director- 
comptroller— to insure that all responsible criticisms of the 
CIA were properly and thoroughly examined and, when 
required, remedial action taken. I am confident this practice 
has been followed by my .successors, not because of any 
direct knowledge, but because the present Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence was my respected friend and colleague for 
more than two decades, and this is how he operates. ■ 

It is with this as background that I comment on (he em- 
inent allegations, none. of which arc original with this critic but 
’ any of which should be of concern to any American citizen. 

CIA and the Intelligence System Is Too Big 

This raises the questions of how much we are willing to 
pay for national security, and how much is enough. 

First, .what are the responsibilities of the CIA and the 
■ other intelligence organizations of our Government? 

Very briefly, the intelligence system is charged with in- 
suring that the United States learns as far in advance as pos- 
sible of any potential threats to our national interests. A 
moment’s contemplation will put in perspective what tin's ac- 
tually 'means. It can range all the way from Russian missiles 


pointed at North America to threats to U. S. ships or bases, 
to expropriation of American properties, to dangers to any 
one of our allies whom we are pledged by treaty to protect. 

It is the interface of world competition between superior 
powers. Few are those who have served in the intelligence 
system who have not wished that there could be some limita- 
tion of responsibilities ’or some lessening of encyclopedic re- 
quirements about the world. It is also safe to suggest that our 
senior policy makers undoubtedly wish that their span of 
required ■ information could be .less and fnat not every dis- 
turbance in every pari pf the world came into their purview. > 
-(Note: This should hot be interpreted as meaning that the 
U. S. means to intervene. It does mean that when there is a 


Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
now professor of political 
science at Brown University, 
joined the Centra! Intelli- 
gence Agency in 1947 and 
advanced to assistant direc- 
tor, inspector general and ex- 
ecutive director-comptroller 
before leaving in 1965. lie 
has written extensively on 
intelligence and espionage. 
Among other honors, he holds 
the President’s Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civil- 
ian Service and the Distin- 
guished intelligence Medal. 



Mr. Kirkpatrick 


boundary dispute or major disagreement between other na- 
tions, the U. S. is expected to exert its leadership to help 
solve the dispute. It does mean that we will resist subversion 
against small, new nations. Thus the demand by U. S. policy 
makers that they be. kept informed.) 

, What this means for our intelligence system is world- 
wide coverage. - , 

'To my -.personal knowledge, there has not been an Admin- 
istration in Washington that lias not been actively concerned 
with the size and cost of the intelligence system. All Admin- 
istrations have kept the intelligence agencies under light: con- 
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{Hoover Move in Quarrel I l /z Years Ago 
Causes Concern Among Intelligence 
' Officials About Coping With Spies 

v : * ■ By ROBERT M. SMITH 

. , Sptclal to The K«jf Yor'i Times 


| is said to be favored, for a j S restricted uy i«w 
i variety of reasons, by several ating as an intelligence agency 
j prominent members of the Ad- within this country. The cm- 
rainislralion. But ■ so far there ployc in Denver was involved 
is rio sign that he has lost the j n recruiting.) ' 

backing of the one person who The agency then suggested 
counts - - — President Nixon. that the F.B.I. tell Dr. Smiley, 

: Only four' cases involving v/ j- l0 was very concerned about 
the ; exposure of foreign espio- Mr. Riha’s disappearance, what 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 0- -The 
'edcral Bureau of Investigation 
Ibroke off direct liaison with the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
[year and a half ago because 
the C.I.A. would not tell J. 
Edgar Hoover who had leaked 
jinfonnatiori from his organiza- 
tion, according to authoritative 
sources. 

As a result, high officials of 
[the intelligence community are 
concerned about the Govern- 
ment's ability to control foreign 
espionage in this country. Tneir 
apprehension has been in- 
creased by the recent British 
discovery of extensive Soviet 
operations. 

To offset some of the danger, 
officials of the F.B.I. and the 
C.I.A. have held private meet- 
ings, unknown to Mr. Hoover, 
at which they exchanged infor- 
Imation. Authorized communica- 
tion is limited to mail, telephone 
[and infrequent special meetin 

F.B.I. Spokesman’s Statement 

Asked if it was true that thej 
bureau broke direct liaison 
with the C.I.A. more than a 
year ago, air F.B.I. spokesman 
said today. “It is not true." Pie 
(added, “The F.B.I. has always 
[maintained liaison with the 
C.I.A., and it is very close andl 
effective liaison.” Spokesmen! 


--- 

expulsion of Soviet agents; an- After the refusal, tlie CJ.A.| 
other ■ involved two Cuban WC nt ahead and told Dr. Smiley, 
diplomats at the United Na-' pledging him to secrecy. Ac- 
tions and a! South African girl, cording to reliable sources, Hr. 
and the fourth dealt with a smiley later inadvertently let 


for the C.I.A, could not he 
reached today. 

. The suspension of direct con- 
nect is one of the factors 
prompting leading members of 
the intelligence community to 
feel that Mr. Hoover must be 
[deposed as Director of the 


Swiss Government official. jt get out that there had been 
The story of the severance of n0 f ou i play. The question 

F ' * 

the 


F.B.I. The feelings of these.; 
officials run so high that some 
of them have dropped their 
customary secrecy to make 
I their views known. Others re- 
main silent because they fear 
public criticism might boom- 
erang, reinforcing Mr. Hoovers 
desire to continue in his post 
and evoking public support for 
him. 

Reputation a Factor 

Adding to the anxiety and 
anger of members of the intel- 
ligence community is Mr. 
Hoover’s reputation. In their 
view, his personality is a 
compound of insecurity and 
authoritarianism. They fear the 
[76-year-old Director will do 
nothing to repair the break- 
idov/n in liaison between the 
two agencies and will try to 
remain as long as he can at 
the post he has held for 46 
years. 

Mr.” Hoover’s retirement has 
been periodically predicted and 
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F.B.I. -C.I.A. liaison begins with arose at F.B.I. headquarters in 
the disappearance of Prof. Washington: How had the pres- 
Thomas Riha in March, 18S9- icicnt of the university obtained 
Mr. Riha ' was '' a "Czech-born tpis information? _ 
associate professor .of modern The bureau office in Denver 
Russian history at the Universi- told headquarters that it had 
ty of Colorado. ' •• *- not given the information to 

The 40-ycar-old professor left anyone. It eventually was 
the* university abruptly, appar- learned here, however, that an 
ently look nothing with him individual F.B.I. man had told 
and left a mysterious trail. He the story to a C.I.A. man. For 
disappeared from the campus Mr. Hoover, the question then 
so suddenly that, though nor- became: Which of my men gave 
malty a neat and precise man, out this information? He asked 
he left papers scattered on his the C.I.A. 
university desk where he had The C.I.A.. man in Denver 
been preoaring his. income tax was inflexible. He told his su- 
return * - • V - periors that the information bad 

Friends and fellow faculty been given him in confidence 
members said they feared that and it was a matter of con- 
Professor Riha might be dead, science. According to sources, 
but police .officials, in Boulder he well knew what would 
and Denver and the former happen to any F.B.I. man he 
president of the university, Dr. pained — at the least, exile to 
Joseph R Smiley, insisted chat Montana; at the most, dismissal, 
he was alive. V The C.I.A. man held his 

Dr Smiley told the press ground under pressure from the 
enigmatically at the time that bureau, saying any disclosure 
lie °had been assured of the would be a breach of faith. The. 
professor’s safety “by what I Director of the C.7.A., Richard 
consider reliable sources” in Helms, accepted his man’s posl- 
Washin«ton. tion and refused to force him 

“I repeat my real regret that (.o divulge the F.B.I. ■ man’s 
I can’t go beyond what I have identity. . • 

said ” he tolcl The New York irritated, Mr. Hoover broke 
Times in a telephone interview off all direct liaison with the 
in January, 1970. “A confidence jQ entra i intelligence Agency.' 

Until February of last year, 
the F.B.I. man who provided 
Ithc personal link with the C.I.A. 
was Sam. Papich. Mr. Papich 
grew up in Montana ■ and 
worked in mines there before 
he attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He played professional 
[football, then went to work lor 

the F.B.I. •• j 7 .: ’ 

Mr. Papich worked m Latin 
America for a while for the 
bureau and handled • several 
special assignments. He later 
became the liaison officer be- 
tweeivthe bureau and the C.I.A. 
iHis reputation was that 01 an 
[honest and sincere man witn 
hie’n professional competence 1 
and an insatiable appetite foi , 
work. Most importantly, m an 
area potentially fraught witn 
jealousy, intrigue and deceit. 


|, is a confidence.” 

Confidential Information 
What Dr. Smiley, by then 
president of the University of 
Texas at El Paso, could not 
say was that he had. been given 
the information . concerning 
Professor Riha in confidence by 
an employe of the C.I.A. _ 
The agency was interested in 
the Riha case because of the 
professor's Czech origin. It 
wanted to know if there had 
been foreign interference. Tne 
F.B.I. learned that there had 
been no foul play, that the pro- 
fessor had chosen to leave for 
personal reasons. . 

According to well informed 
sources, an individual agent in 
the F.TU.’s large Denver office, 
acting on his own, told a C.I.A. 
employe in Denver. (The C.I.A 
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WASHINGTON --- In a 
recent edition of "Who's 
Who In America," the of- 
ficial biography for one 
Richard McGarrah Helms 
is less than an inch long. 

It identifies him simply as 
a "govt, ofcl.,". lists 
prosaic things like his cd-. 
u c a t i o n a 1 credentials 
(B.A. Williams Coll. 1935), 
his clubs (Chevy Chase, 

City Tavern Assn.) and 
his office address: Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agy., 

Washington, 20505. 

What the brief sketch 
doesn't mention, however, 

,is that in the colorful ca- 
reer of the tall, handsome 
Helms, the U.S.’s chief in- 
telligence officer, there is 
enough intrigue and der- 
ring-do to fill a dozen spy 
novels. - 

TAKE, for instance, the 
.time in 1956 .just after Ni- 
kita Khrushchev had dc-. 
livened Ins secret, "de- 
stabilization" speech to 
the Communist - Party 
Congress in Moscow. 

As deputy chief of the 
CIA's clandestine ser- 
vices, Helms directed the 
agents who dummied up a 
copy of the speech with 32 
derogatory inserts about 
neutral nations and their 
■leaders. They then circu- 
lated it abroad , — and 
caused the Russians some 
severe embarrassment. 

Or take the time Helms 
supervised an operation 
that involved the digging 
of a tunnel under 500 
yards of East and West 
.German soil to allow CIA 
agents to tap Moscow's 
phone conversations with 
the East German govern- 
ment, its own secret po- . ,, , 

lice agents Ap|Srav©d>Fpr Release 2001/06/09 : 
•-and its own army com- ’ 


icas 

In all probability, most 
of Helm’s career will re- 
main classified "top se- 
cret" until long after his 
death — which is exactly 
as he would have it. As he 
told a recent meeting of 
the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors ' in 
Washington, . . It is ax- 
iomatic that an intelli- 
gence service — - whatever 
type of government it 
serves — must wrap itself 
in as much secrecy as 
possible in order to oper- 
ate effectively ..." 

The speech, Helms' first 
public address since he 
was named CIA director 
in 1956, was encourage^ 
by the Nixon administra 
tion, which' had become 
disturbed by critics 
charging that an intelli- 
gence network is incom- 
patible with a democratic 
society, 

AFTER countering sev- 
eral criticisms with cool 
grace, Helms said, "The 
nation must to a degree 
take it on faith that we, 
too, arc honorable men 
devoted to her service 


\ 






v v ^ > i , h - . ... 

Helms is already regard- Rom the popular image of 
ed not only as honorable the nation's super-spook. 


The 50-year-old Helms 
learned his social graces' 
jn Europe, where he spent 
two years in fashionable 
schools. After graduating 
from Williams, he went 


In all official circles, 


but also as dedicated,- tal- 
ented and — - the supreme 
accolade, in a capital that . 
has its share of high-level 
dilettantes — immensely 
professional. 

Where once it was ; back to Europe as a wire- 
thought that Richard Nix- service reporter. Utilizing . 
on would replace Helms hi 5 fluency in German (he ; 
with a Republican ap- also speaks almost flaw- • 
pointec, the current con- ,t ess Frem«\ he managed 
census is that when and if to wangle an exclusive in- 
the President reorganizes terview.with one of the- 
the sprawling intelligence Continent's rising radical 
community he will solidi- politicians, Adolf Hitler, 
fy, rather than diminish, 

Helms’s authority. FINANCIAL and per- 

, , , sonal problems forced 

Helms already has j lim to abandon reporting 
three separate ro.es. CIA g)K j j 0 } n the business side 
director; overall director - 
of central Intelligence 
(which means that he is u _ u . j 
chief intelligence adviser of ‘ fj 
to the White House and 

Congress); and chaiimau wa5 created in 19-17, 
of the U.S. Intelligence hf> sishpd on 
Board (which comprises 
all the other governmen- 
tal intelligence outfits). 

But he has no real an-, 
thority over any group but 
the CIA. Under a reorga- 
nization, it is possible that 
... Helms would either be 
given direct control of all 
intelligence operations or 

relocated in a special 
White House capacity, 

Helm's quick vnind. his 
remarkable grasp of com- 
i plex issues, bis insistence 
: on staying out of the poli- 
: c y -m a k i n g field and, 

, above all, his forthright- 
ness have earned him the 
■ respect of many of the ad- 
| ministration's severest 
congressional critics. 


of a’ newspaper in Indi- 
ana.- Then, during World 
War II, he worked for the 
of Strategic Ser- 
vices, and as soon as the 
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served in 
agency’s 
that when 
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he signed on. 

the years, lie' 
most of the 
branches, ’so 
the time came 
for President Johnson To 
pick a new director in 
1965, Helms was the logi- 
cal choice even though no 
career man had ever • 
headed the agency before. 

Helms Lives in Washing- ‘ 
ton with his second wife, 
Cynthia, whom he" mar- 
ried in 1969. Between 
them they have five 
grown children. ’ ■ 

He keeps in shape, by 
playing a creditable game 
of tennis and, if rumors 
are to be believed, oho of 
his favorite pastimes is a 
kind of busman’s holiday: 
reading spy novels. 

But mostly Heims de- 
votes himself to his work 
— work that he believes, 
as he told the ASNE, "is 
necessary to permit this 
jiii-amu- uimm country to grow on in a 
■Q1fi0ilE$OJ5i1 30Ort4flQQlfe-2wo: id . and to 
charming, • witty, de-bon- find its way into a better 
air, completely removed and more peaceful one,"..... 


"Helms is great with 
Congress," says one Sen- 
ate staffer: "He admits 
when lie doesn't know 
something, lie never 
lies." 

He is also ’one of the 
most sought-after dinner 
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. While official US sources have re- 
mained tight-lipped regarding last 


way 

C ’ ■ 

agents. Prof. Whaley has stud 
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I week’s expulsion by Britain of 105 
1 Soviet diplomats and other officials 
for spying, this area’s best-known ac- 
ademic authorities on government in-- 
' teiligenee have reacted with surprise. 

! Their response is based on their 
'belief the Soviets, probably have 
more official agents in Britain than 
the 105 who were revealed, even 


gcnce 

ied government intelligence for 11 
years and has compiled works of US 
military and Soviet intelligence. 

The entire business of “legal 
spying” goes back centuries. “Legal 
agents” operating under “official 
cover” have been bounced from Na- 
poleonic France, Czanst Russia and 
World War II Britain. Since 1960, 22 
Russians have been asked to leave 
the US, the last in February, 1970. A 
US State Department spokesman 
would not reveal the number of 


rectly to KBG headquarters at 2 
Dzcrzh inski st., Moscow. 


The US intelligence effort comes . 
under the United .States Intelligence' v 
Board, and its members consist of 
representatives of such agencies as* 
the CIA, Defense Intelligence. Agen- 
cy, Dept, of State, FBI and Atomic 
Knergy Commission. The CIA has- j 
primary jurisdiction and its director, 7 
Richard Helms, is chairman of the 
Intelligence Board. . 


’ At the Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions meeting attended by Dr. Harris 
in 1966, it was revealed that the CIA 
would prefer to transfer its major 


’though the figure represents nearly Americans on “official business” who foreign espionage efforts from cm 


one-fifth of the. diplomatic and com 
mcrcial. representatives in the couu 

try. 


have been expelled from the USSR 
for allegedly spying, saying only that 
“the number is about the same.” 


1 . In. addition, they stated this week 
■that such a percentage • of “legal 
spies” placed on foreign soil — agents 
with ’official functions who are cov- 
ered by diplomatic immunities and 
treaties --- is typical of most major 
world powers, particularly the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union. 


While is has generally been con- 
ceded that the Russians put a heavier 
emphasis on espionage than other 
powers (FBI Dir. J. Edgar Hoover 
has said that 80 percent of the Rus- 
sians stationed ,i|\. the US are spies), 
both Dr. Harris and Prof. Whaley ex- 
pressed skepticism that a higher per- 


bassies to “unofficial cover” sources 
such as businessmen, members of pri- 
vate organizations or foreign recruits. 
There have been no indications that 
,such a shift has taken place. 


What doc 




According to Dr. William R, Har- 
ris, currently a teaching fellow at 
Harvard, the “low percentage” of 
names revealed .suggests that the 
British have not identified the re- 
maining agents or simply want to 
keep them under surveillance for 
purposes of counter-intelligence. 

Dr. Harris has - just completed a 
- mammoth bibliography on intelli- 
' gence and national security, arid was 
■ part of a 19G8 Council on Foreign 
Relations discussion group on the 
: Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
which included several former ffSTn-,- 
teiligenee officials. : 


cent age of Russians in a given em- 


“lcg'al spy” do? 

■ According to the British Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
the 105 agents evicted from Iris coun- 
try were busying themselves with the 
“running of agents, instruction in the 
use of clandestine techniques, and tire 
offer- : and, payment of considerable 
sums of money to residents to acquire 
classified information.” 


bassy arc more likely to be involved 

in spying than their counterparts at. 

an American embassy. ' „ , - ■ 

“Generally,” added Prof. Whaley 

They added, however, ' that the of Tufts, “the ‘legal agent’ directs, re- 
Russians usually have larger -staffs.' cruils and collects information from 

whatever source he can. That in- 


For example, the Soviet embassy in 


eludes everything from circulating at 


Washington has 202 Prussian cm- {Jl ^ embassy party to recruiting citi- 
ployees, while the US embassy in 7 . 0 ns of the country in which he’s sta- 
Moscow employs 109 Americans. The boned. lie. usually doesn’t do muck 
British have 78 officials at their Mos- spying himself; he recruits people to! 
cow embassy, while there are 550 So- c ^° h.” 


viet- officials in London. 


Much of the Soviet intelligence- 
gathering is overseen by the Commit- 
tee for State Security (KGB). Ac- 
cording to one local Soviet expert, 
KGB members within an embassy . 
often hold more power than the am 


“And often,” Dr. Harris added, 
“the mission in one country will be 
directed towards a third country. 
They find they gel less flak from the 
host country if that country knows 
their efforts are directed against an- 
other country.” 


At Tufts University’s Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Prof. 

Barton WhAppifOved Far -Release 20Ob/O6/O9tic’CIAtRO P8O-01f6O1ROO1 3QQ4400O<1 -2' ay of life in diplo- 
uncommon for 20 to 25 percent of a codes to different superiors than do malic circles, a tacit agreement 


US, Soviet or any other world-power purely diplomatic officials. It is their among nations. Only occasionally are 
muLneew clr.ff W. 4 -.A inh in rnllnrt. hurl Rpnrl mnir*ri»l ponlrnlc cnpii pc lud vi-ogL-’c imi>n^nrl 
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By EDWARD K. DELONG 

UniSed ivc^s [riiOiTiylioiia! 



iliiliii! 


geney 


4JTt<£>Ylf*fP MARCHETTI, 41, 
Cl IF A ^4',j oo!k the stereotype 


hardly' 
of a 


a great temp- ly director, Vice Acini. Rufus ; nian v,, ' 1 ° s P cnt ** ycais m 
:se people to L. Taylor. ■ - : ^ le ■ 

' His dark rimmed glasses, 


“There’ll be 
tatiem for tli 

.' OAKTON, Va. — Victor suggest operations and for -a 
March"!: ti embarked 16 years president to approve them or “This put me in a very raie f u ji face, slightly stout figure, 
Won a career that was ail 'to kind of look the other position within the agency £0 ft voice, curly black hair 
■ • • py could way. You have the danger of and within the intelligence anc s bushy sideburns would 

' 'intelligence turning against community in general, in that seem more at home on a col* 
lwo vuc ib ,, ji 0 after the nation itself, going I was in a place where it was , ] ogc campus. He pronounces 
■reaching the highesUcvcis of against ’the enemy within.’” being jdl JJillcd togetner, his name the Italian way -- 

•the Centra, Intelligence MARaimf spcaks of the ‘ “ ‘ QW ^ hLchetti’s first impulse 

CIA from an insider’s point I could see how J»t'dli- • f quitting tha CIA was to 
of view. ' f nce . Y a , d0,ie ,’ and write a non-fiction account 

' h ?’’V* f i lt ? d mt0 t!l ? of what was wrong wit, 


'any aspiring young 
•ask. 

But Lvo years ago, 


■■Agency, lie became disen- 
chanted with what. lie. per- 
•ceivcd to be arnorality, over- 
whelming military influence, 
•waste and duplicity in the 
•Spy business. He quit. 

‘ Fearing today that the CfA 
•may already have begun 
Agoing against the enemy 
Within” the United States as 
they may conceive it — that 
is, dissident student groups 
and civil rights organizations 
r— Marchetti has launched a 


At Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity he deliberately pre- 
pared himself for an intelli- 
gence career, graduating in 
1955 with a degree in Rus- 
sian studies and history. 

Through a professor se- 
cretly on 
a talent scar 
ted the pi: 

spies dream of •— an immedi- 
ate job offer from the CfA. 
Campaign for more presiden- The offer came during a se- 


of clandestine operations. It 
also gave me an opportunity 
to get a good view of the in- 
telligence community, too. 
The National Security Agen- 
cy. The D1A (Defense 



' tial and Congressional con- 
trol over the entire U.S. intel- 
, ligcnce community. 

*! TI1INK we need to do 
this because we’re getting 
into an awfully dangerous 
era when we have all this tal- 
ent (for clandestine opera- 
tions) in the CIA — • and 
'more being developed in the 
■ military, which is getting 
■into clandestine ops (opera- 
tions) - - and there just 
aren’t that many places any- 
more to display that talent,” 
Marchetti says. •• ; 

'• “The cold war is fading. So 
is the war in Southeast Asia, 
except for Laos. At the same 
time, we’re getting a lot of- 
domestic problems. And 
there are people in the CfA 
who — if they aren’t right, 
-flow actually already running 
domestic operations against 
student groups, black move- 
ments and the like ■ — are 
certainly considering it. 

■ “This is going to get to be 
Vc > ry tempting,” Marchetti 
said in a recent interview at 
his comfortable 


cret meeting in a hotel room, 
set up by a stranger who 
telephoned and identified 
himself only as “a friend of 
your brother.” 

Marchetti spent one year 
as a CIA agent in the field 
and 10 more as an analyst of 
intelligence relating to the 
Soviet Union, rising through 
the ranks until be was help- 
ing prepare the national in- 
telligence estimates for thc i 
White House. 

During this period, March- 
etti says, “I was' a hawk. I 
believed in what we w e r e 
doing.” 

THEN HE was promoted 
to the executive staff of the 
CIA, moving to an office on 
the top floor of the agency’s 
headquarters across the Po- 
tomac River from. Washing- 
ton. 

For three years he worked 
as special assistant to the 
CfA chief of plans, programs 
and budgeting; as special as- 
sistant to the CIA's executive 


“And I started to see the 
politics within the communi- 
ty and the politics between 
the community and the out- 
side. This change of perspec- 
tive during those three years 
had a profound effect on me, 
because I began to see things 
1 didn’t like." 


WITH MANY of his life- 
long views about the world 
shattered, Marchetti decided 
to abandon his chosen career. 
One of the last things he did 
at the CIA wa 


th the 

U.S. intelligence community. 
But, he said, he could not 
bring himself to do it then. 

Instead he wrote a spy 
novel, “a reaction to the 
Intelli- j am es Bond and British spy 

he 
once 
om 

the headquarters point of 
view he knows so well. 

The novel, “The Rope 
Dancer,” was published last 
month. It is a thinly dis- 
guised view of the inner 
struggle over Vietnam and 
Russian strategic advances 
as Marchetti saw them with- 
in the CIA, the Pentagon and 
the White House under Presi- 
dent Johnson.' 

Writing the novel took a 
year. Then came two tries at 
non-fiction articles, one re- 


Vo explain to / Jected as too dull and the 
Director Richard Helms wh yj ot her turned down as no 
he was leaving. . 


chatty, and a start on a sec- 
ond novel. 

But Marchetti said tho 
need for intelligence reform 


“I told him I thought the 
intelligence community and 

the intelligence agency were . . , ... 

too big and too costly, that I continued to gnaw at him, 

- and as his first novel was 


thought there was too much 
military influence on intelli- 
gence — - and very bad ef- 
fects from that — and that I 
felt the ne.ed'for more control 
and more direction. 

“The clandestine altitude, 
the arnorality of it ail, the 
Cold War mentality — these 
.kinds of things made me feel 
the agency was really out of 
step with the times," Mar- 
chetti said. 


about to come out he came 
into contact with others who 
agreed with him, including 
Rep. Herman Badillo, (D., 
N.Y.) 

Now, Marchetti said, the 
second novel has been laid 
aside so he can devote full 
time to a campaign for re- 
form. , 




'vhere many CIA men live. s,sta!lt lo il,c ? - cnc >' s ^T 1 ' 


"Wc pa 
all the way home.” 


ALTHOUGH now a dove, 
on Vietnam, 
an unwinnable 
war to “support a crooked, 
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; By Andrew Tully 

• The McNai/ghi Syndicate, Inc. 

WASHINGTON— Shortly after 
1 he look over his post as Presi- 
dent Nixon’s .top adviser on na- 
tional security affairs, Dr. 
Henry - Kissinger complained 
wryly to an aide that “These 
■spooks really tell me more than 
I want to know about the birth 
.rate in Cambodia.” a - 

• Kissinger’s reference was to 
’the Republic’s vast espionage 
empire, with its nearly _ SCO, COO 
employes, its “secret" 55-bill:on 
annual budget, and its penchant 

i for overwhelming the White 
House with every scrap of inci- 
dental intelligence it can gather. 

• The story is timely because 
at long last it appears’ that 
something will' he done to re- 
duce die size and cost of this 
empire. Sen. Alien Iiilender, D 
La’., chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Commit iCQ } 
wants to cut $509-:ni!lion from 
the’ total • intelligence budget, 

' thereby eliminating. £0,000 jobs. 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird 
already is engaged in a reor- 
ganization plan to whittle down 
.the size of tlio enormous mili- 
tary spy shop. 

Laird got. moving shortly after 
President Nixon, early this 
year, ordered a study of all in- 
telligence operations. The pres- 



tigious Central Intelligence 
/'fancy, which' employs a va- 
riety of experts ranging from 
beauticians to nuclear scientists, 
is also expected to bite the eco- 
nomy bullet, albeit with a cer- 
tain amount of kicking and 
screaming. 

But the Pentagon will suffer 
most from the axe, for the sim- 
ple. reason that its, intelligence 
community is the biggest and 
costliest— and possibly the least 
efficient. Laird presides ever an 
establishment which includes 
the Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy, intelligence divisions clothe 
three services and the super 
hush-hush National Security 
Agency, the nation’s code-mak- 
ing and code-breaking appara- 
tus. If is an establishment that 
employs some 150, COO people 
and spends an estimated ?3-bil- , 
lion a year. _ 

Laird’s spies are in trouble 
with President Nixon. He has 
been .telling the defense Secre- 
tary' for mfcr.ths that the mili- 
tary spy factory is “too damn 
big,” and that its bigness ap- 
parently breeds inefficiency. 

Specifically, although he boast- 
ed of both operations in public, 
Nixon was unhappy with the in* 
teingen.ee planning for the South 
Vietnamese incursion into Laos ' 
• and the abortive prisoner-of- . 


war raid at Son t ay. More re- 
cently, he hasten “unimpress- 
ed”— as he told Laird— with in- 


telligence cn Viet Cong hit-and- 
run attacks in South Vietnam. 
Both the Pentagon and the CIA 
.got a scolding .from the Presi- 
dent when they failed to dis- 
cover Soviet missile installations 
near the Suez Canal during the 
summer of 1570. 

Nixon, also -reportedly has 
cracked down on so-called “po- 
litico-sociological” studies con- 
ducted within friendly foreign 
countries by Army Intelligence, 
or G-2. After complaints from 
Secretary of State William Rog- 
ers, Nixon in July ordered the 
Pentagon to' recall a research 
group dispatched to Czechoslo- 
vakia to prepare an estimate of 
the chances of a people’s revolt. 

Rogers is said to - have de- 
scribed the project as represent- 
ing -a ‘.‘dangerous gamble” that 
could -get the U.S. in serious 
trouble, lie compared it with the 
notorious 19G5 “Camelot" proj- 
ect set up to determine the* fac- 
tors involved in promoting and 
■ inhibiting . revolution in Chile. 
That operation was cancelled 
after a strong protest by the 
Chilean government, but by then 
it already had cost the taxpay- 
ers ?l-mi!lion. 


Unfortunately, there is no 
guarantee that any administra- 
„ tion by itself can reform our 
■i swollen intelligence community. 

Like all bureaucratic baronies, 
vit is a powerful lobby within the 
administration. .No .President 
wants to he accused of restrain- 
ing, for budgetary reasons, a 
spy who might discover tomor- 
row ihat Red' China has Invented 
a new bomb. Eventually, if any 
real reorganization is. to' be 
./realized, Congress will have to j 
/ step in with its power of the 
purse strings. 

But the Nixon administration 
is indeed making the first mean- 
ingful progress in intelligence 
reform since Harry Truman 
established the CIA. Even if 
Congress again shirks its re- 
sponsibilities, the cast of spying 
almost surely will be reduced 
in the next year or two. Richard 
Nixon has'a record for frugality. 
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guards do notventure at night. Beatings, 
deaths, and .suicides ate frequent in the 
dormitories. Rape, robbery, and homo- 
sexuality arc rampant, as marauding 
gangs and individuals pillage the dormi- 
tories and terrorize their fellow inmates. 

Many prisoners would deeply under- 
stand the vivid description of penal life 
provided lay the Russian novelist Dosto- 
evsky, whose book “The House of the 
Dead,” describes his devastating ordeal 
while imprisoned in Siberia. 

'If he died and awoke in hell, Dostoev- 
sky reasoned, lie would expect it to be no 
worse than life in prison. On his last 
night in jail, walking beside the fence 
that that had confined him for 4 years, 
Dostoevsky concluded that on the whole 
the men there wore no better and no 
worse than people generally. Ainohg them 
were exceptionally strong and gifted peo- 
ple. The waste of their lives was an in- 
tolerable cruelty. Prom his experience in 
prison ho defined man as “a. creature that 
can become accustomed to anything.” 

We in America spend more than $1 ’oil- 
lion a year maintaining our archaic 
prison system. Ninety-five percent of all 
expenditures in the entire field of correc- 
tions in the United Stales goes for cus- 
tody — iron bars, stone walls and guards — 
while only 5 percent goes for hope— 
.health services, education, and develop- 
ing employment skills! 

As a consequence of the high rate of re- 
cidivism, the American taxpayer is 
grossly shortchanged in the investment 
of his tax dollar aimed at achieving crim- 
inal rehabilitation. In fact, if a private 
business had as poor a percentage of suc- 


Thc acute lack of psychiatric and psy- 
chological personnel is particularly de- 
plorable as studies have shown that most 
prisoners suffer from mental disturb- 
ances at the time they committed their 
crime. • 

Many ex-c.onvicts revert to a life of 
crime .because they -have not received 
job training that would assist them in 
obtaining employment in the outside 
world. Licence plate and mop bucket 
manufacturing are two examples of pri- 
son vocations that bear little relation to 
potential jobs in private industry. 
Eighty-five percent of the inmates of 
Federal penal institutions lack anjb- 
markctablo skill when they leave prison! 

Although much attention has beefi.1 
focused on the condition of our Federal 
and State prisons, a recent census of 
4,037 -local and county jails, conducted by 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration, revealed many problems ‘that 
plague these institutions. Eighty-six per- 
cent of the county institutions or jails lo- 
cated in citiea of 25,000 or greater popu- 
lation had no facilities • whatsoever for 
exercise or recreation. Eighty percent 
lacked educational programs, while 2G 
percent were without visiting facilities. 
About 50 percent had no medical serv- 
ices. About 1.5 percent lacked toilets. In 
addition, 10,000 of the 08,000 cells in 
those jails were between 51 and 100 
years old, and 5,416 of the cells wore 
more than a century old. 

The same survey also revealed that 52 
percent of all inmates in city and county 
jails were hold for reasons other than 
con/riation of a crime. Almost all the .in- 
mates in this category were awaiting 


_ . . Yemeni 

revolutic^ifize our corrections program. 1 
Twenty -five hundred years ago, the a n-l 
cieut Chinese Philosopher Confuciusl 
wrote: ' • 1 

A Journey of f. thousand miles must bcglu| 
With ft single step. 

An important initial step toward im- 
proving our detention centers would be 
'the creation of a House Select Committee 
on Penal Reform. It is my earnest hope 
that Members of the House will give swift 
attention to this vitally needed measure 
and will join with me in calling for the 
establishment of such a Select Corn- 
lnjttee. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
. . SECURITY 

The SPEAKER.. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Hamilton) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. -Mr. Speaker, wo in 
Congress worry too much about the vole 
of Congress in foreign affairs, and not 
enough about its competence. When that 
competence is achieved, the present im- 
balance between the executive and legis- 
lative branches will be improved, if not 
corrected. 

One important way the competence of 
the Congress in foreign affairs can bo 
improved is through ‘the creation of a 
Joint Committee on National Security. 1 
I have introduced legislation, H.ll. 
10899; to create such a committee. The 
same legislation has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Huj-nmiusY. • 

Tills joint committee would function 
in- the national security field in a man- 


ecss and as high a level of cost as docs 
our prison system, it would have difficulty 
surviving its first shareholders’ meeting. 

The Americap Correctional Associa- 
tion has estimated that it takes $11,000 
a year to keep a married man in prison. 
This figure is based on the inmate’s less 
of earnings, the cost of keeping him in 
prison — $10,24 a day in Federal prisons 
and $5.2 i a day in State prisons-- the cost 
to the taxpayer if his family ljas to go 
on relief and the loss of taxes lie w ouid 
pay. • 

Medical and dental facilities are sadly 
lacking in prisons. The result is that 
many prisoners lose their sense of dig- 
nity by being forced to live with debili- 
tating physical problems. For example, 
many prisoners are badly in need of 
dental work, but few receive adequate 
attention in prison. Personalities are 
shaped by such factors as the loss of 
teeth. The lack of the most fuhdamcutal 
medical services is a significant part of 
the dehumanizing daily existence of pri- 
son life that results in brutalization. 

Our prison system also sutlers from 
a staggering need for. increased psy- 
chiatric and educational personnel. 
There arc only 5.0 full-time psychiatrists 
for all American prisons, 15 of them in 
Federal institutions which hold only 4 
percent of all prisoners. In adult penal 
institutions, there is only one teacher 
available fur every 150 inmates, although 
fewer than 5 percent of the inmates of 
■Federal institutions function at a. 12th- 
grade level, and one psychologist for 
every .1^00 prisoners. 


trial, many of them unable to raise the 
bail necessary for their release. The re- 
sult is that prisoners who have not come 
to trial must sit idly, waiting months on 
end with no constructive activity avail- 
able to them. During this purgatorial 
period of enforced idleness, they mingle 
with convicted criminals, often assimilat- 
ing their views and lifestyles. 

We have drawn an iron curtain in our 
minds, shutting out from our awareness 
the daily tragedy of life in America’s 
prisons. Except when there are prison 
riots such as occurred at Attica, jail 
breaks or scandals, little thought, atten- 
tion or concern is given to our correc- 
tional institutions and their inmates. It 
is time to recognize that repression is an 
inadequate substitute for rehabilitation. 
It is time the American people realised 
that punishment alone does not bring 
correction. We must awaken to the fact 
that, the present system of criminal jus- 
tice, in the words of the President’s Vio- 
lence Commission, “does not deter, does 
not detect, docs not convict, does not cor- 
rect.” 

It is not for humanitarian reasons 
alone that wc must reform our correc- 
tions system. It is for our own safety. We 
have never faced up to the facts that 
most convicts will some' day be released 
from the Hellholes wc call correctional in- 
stitutions. They come out, as we have 
seen, more bitter, more disturbed, more 
antisocial, and more skilled in crime than 
when they went in. 

. Accordingly, if we are to break the vi- 
cious circle of recidivism, v;o will need to 


nor, comparable to (lie operation of the 
Joint Economic Committee in the field of 
economics. Just as the . Joint Economic 
Committee examines the annual.' eco- 
nomic report of the President, t he Joint 
Committee on National Security could 
study and analyze the' annual foreign 
policy messages of the President and the 
Secretary of State. 

Tiie Joint Economic Committee has 
become, a respected forum for examining 
economic issues, and its recommenda- 
tions have a substantial impact on the 
development of economic policy. The 
joint committee I propose could have the 
same impact on our national security 
policy. 

Just as the Joint Economic Committee 
unifies the otherwise fragmented voice 
of Congress on economic policy, the Joint 
Committee on National Security would 
channel congressional opinion on for- 
eign policy. It has been estimated that 
more than half of the 38 standing com- 
mittees on Congress are involved in some 
aspect of our foreign policy. As a result, 
there is no way of knowing what the 
Congress thinks about a particular inter- 
national issue. This joint committee will 
. offer a centralized voice. 

Its ■ main responsibilities would be 
these: 

First, to study and make recommen- 
dations on all issues concerning national 
security. 

. Second, to review, study and evaluate 
■ the Pentagon Papers and other docu- 
ments covering U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam. 
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By Michael Geller ’ 

I Washington Post Stall Writer 

;■ The White House is cx- 
Ipected to approve soon a Pen- 
tagon plan which would in- 
.■stall, tor the first time, a civil- 
ian as the top-ranking inlelli-. 
■geneo official in the Defense 
Department, according to in- 
formed government sources. 

The move is part of a more 
extensive, . government-wide 
reorganization plan, much of 
•which is still unsettled, aimed 
at making the gathering of all 
types of military and foreign 
intelligence more efficient and 
fai’ less expensive. 

Estimates of the current 
government-wide . cost each 
year for global intelligence 
gathering, sorting and analyz- 
ing-run to about $5 billion and 
involve some 200,000 people. 

| The bulk of the money — an 
estimated $3 billion annually 
— and the people — about 
ICO, 000 — are associated with 
the Defense Department. 

? ■■ The Pentagon part of the 
/planned reorganization iu- 
jvolves establishment of a new 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for intelligence whose job 
would be to oversee the entire | 
military .network, including 
'the separate activities of all 
three services plus those of 
the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, which is headed by a 
military man, and the code-, 
cracking National Security 
Agency. 

' 'There are several candi- 
dates for the new post. But 
,the^man most Pentagon insi- 
ders expect to get the job is 
Dr. Albert C. Hall, currently a 
Vice-president of Martin-Mar- 
ietta Corp., the company that 
builds the booster rockets for 
most of the U.S. spy satellites. 

• Hall has a reputation as a 
top-notch engineer and space 
expert, having been one of the 
leading space planners in the 
Pentagon between 19G3-G5. He. 
is no stranger to the intelli- 
gence field, currently heading 


The new assistant secretary 
will become the ranking intel- 
ligence official in the Penta- 
gon ‘and Defense Secretary 
Laird’s chief intelligence ad- 
visor, As Defense officials de- 
scribe the plan, however, the 


1960 AP Picture 

ALBERT C. HALL 
. . . may join Pentagon 
director of the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, Lt. Gen. Don- 
ald V. Bennett, will also retain 
direct access to Laird. 

The Pentagon has never had 
a civilian in the top intelli- 
gence job before, on a full- 
time basis. (Last year, after 
the department was rocked! by 
disclosures of mil: 1 my spying 
on civilians, Laird named his: 
close friend and then Assistant' 
Secretary of Defense for Ad 


Secretary of ueiense xor au- i) 30 unsettled, though such a 
ministration, Eobort F tmtjfag* 'tSSS^S^L 


hike, to also serve as a special 
assistant for intelligence). 

Behind the new move, as 
Pentagon officials explain it, 
is a need to cut down the 
enormous size of the military 
intelligence community and to 
weed out unnecessary projects 
and facilities. 

The feeling that the military 
intelligence apparatus had 
grown too large and costly in 
comparison to the amount of 
useful information it was pro- 
ducing was the principal impe- 
tus, according to civilian offi- 
cials, for a White House-or- 
dered study of all intelligence 
operations earlier .this year. 

In addition, some sources 
say that President Nixon, 
while impressed in large meas- 
ure v/ith the work of the civil- 
ian. run Central Intelligence 
Agency, was unhappy with 
military intelligence planning 
going into the abortive Sontay 

. ...j. 1 ... J V r i_ 


Also, tlie Pres 
edly was annoyed with the lag 
in U.S. knowledge of a Societ 
cease-fire violation involving 
construction of SAM missile 
sites near the Suez Canal dur- 
ing the summer of 1970. 

Demands for more effi- 
ciency have also come re- 
cently from Son. Allen .1. El- 
lender (D.-La.), chairman of 
-the powerful Senate 
Appropriations Committee. El- 
lender is threatening to cut 
$500 million out of the total 
intelligence budget which 
in i g h t involve eliminating 
some 50,000 jobs. 

Some government officials 
estimate that actual cuts could 
run to about 20,000 people and [ 
a savings of a few hundred 
million dollars. 

-While the Pentagon, as the! 
chief target of the efficiency 
experts, is about to get some 
help, proposals for rcorganiza- 
ing the rest of the intelligence 
community appear to be still 
involved in bureaucratic in- 
fighting. .. . 

Plans to create a new su- 
per-agency with CIA director 
kiehard llclms as the chief 
have been dropped, though 
many officials believe that 
Helms will eventually emerge 
with strengthened and 
broader powers over all intelli- 
gence operations and re- 
sources. ■> 

Plans {o put a new intelli- 
gence coordinator in the 
White House are also said to 


Helms appears to be a cen- 
tral. figure in .the question of. 
how far the government will 
go to shake-up the entire intel- 
ligence community. While 
Helms is viewed in all quar- 
ters as the top professional in. 

| the field, some intelligence ex- 
! peris fear that giving him a 
job with a bigger administra- 
tive work load will dilute his 
contribution to the overall 
quality of U.S. intelligence, 
weaken the lightly knit CIA, 
and focus even more power in 
the White House. 


prison raid and the South Vi- 
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“Trust The QA? 

It -may be too serious a subject to laugh about, 
but it's terribly hard to resist the urge to smile. 

First, we have' some news about America’s propo- 
sals which will be made to the Russians at the SALT 
talks being leaked to the press by an unidentified , 


source. ; 

Then the FBI sleuths, complete with tape record- 
ers and lie detectors, invade the State • Depart- . 
ment, the Pentagon and even the White House to : 
find out who did the talking. , 

If we .can’t trust the people at the State Depart- 
ment, the Pentagon and the White House, how do 
Ve know we can trust the FBI? 

- This may be a job for the CIA. — KLR 
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For some time / hove bean disturbed by the way the CIA has been 
diverted from its original' assignment, it has become on operational and 
at times policy.- making arm of the government. / nc-vcr thought when I 
set up the fit A. that it. would be injected into peacetime cloak-and- 
dagger operations, —ex- President Harry S. Truman. 

N OTHING Has happened since that pronouncement by 
tire agency's creator in December 1963 to remove or 
reduce the cause for concern over the CIA’s develop- 
ment. As currently 'organized, supervised, structured and 
led, it may be that the CIA has outlived its usefulness. 
Conceivably, its very existence causes the President and the 
National Security Council to rely too much on clandestine 
operations. Possibly its reputation, regardless of the facts, is 
now so bad that as a foreign policy instrument the agency 
has become counter-productive. Unfortunately the issue of 
its efficiency, as measured by its performance in preventing 
past intelligence failures and consequent foreign policy 
. fiascos, is always avoided on grounds of "secrecy". So 
American taxpayers provide upwards of $750,000,000 a 
year for the CIA without knowing how the money is spent or 
to what extent the CIA fulfils or exceeds its authorized 

intelligence functions. 

The gathering of intelligence is a necessary and legitimate 
activity in time of peace as well as in war. But it does, raise 
a very real problem of the proper place and control of 
agents who are required, or authorized on their own 
. recognizance, to commit acts of espionage. In a democracy 
it also poses the dilemma of secret activities and the values 
of a free society. Secrecy is obviously essential for espionage 
but it can be - and has been - perverted to hide intelligence 
activities even from those with the constitutional re- 
sponsibility to sanction them. A common rationalization is. 
the phrase "If the Ambassador/Secretary/Presid.ent doesn t 
know he won't have to lie to cover up. The prolonged birth 
of the CIA was marked by a reluctance on the part of 
' politicians and others to face these difficulties, and the 
agency as it came to exist still bears the marks of this 


indecision. . . , c made the U.S. Ambassadc 

What we need to do is to examine how the U.S. ga • proverbial cuckold, the fin 
its intelligence, and consider how effective its instrumc wherein the United States 
are and what room there, is for improvement. Every 9 ove j. wasxauatiU 
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CIA's Director, acknowledged before the American Society 
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representative of- the unending. gamDitry anu ui yy ~. — .. 
life human aspect of espionage' and secret.operations. At this 
level the stakes are lower and the "struggle frequently takes 
bizarre and even ludicrous twists. For, as Alexander f oote 
noted in his Handbook for Spies, the average agent's "real ■ 
difficulties are concerned with the practice of his trade. The ■ 
setting up of his transmitters, the obtaining of funds, and 
the arrangement of his rendezvous. The irritating administra- 
tive details occupy a disproportionate portion of his waking 
life." 

As an example of the administrative hazards, one day in 
1960 a technical administrative employee of the CIA 
stationed at its quasi-secret headquarters in Japan flew to 
Singapore to conduct a reliability test of a local recruit. On 
arrival he checked into one of Singapore's older hotels to 
receive the would-be spy and his CIA recruiter. Contact was 
made. The recruit was instructed in what a lie detector test 
does and was wired up, and the technician plugged the 
machine into the room's electrical outlet. Thereupon it 
blew out all the hotel's lights. The ensuing confusion and 
darkness did not cover a getaway -by the trio. They were 
discovered, arrested, and jailed as American spies. ■ 

By itself the incident sounds like a sequence from an old 
Peters Sellers movie, however, its consequences were not 
nearly so funny. In performing this routine mission the 
CIA set off a two-stage international incident between 
England'. and the United States, caused the Secretary of 
State to write a letter of apology to a foreign chief of state, 
made the U.S. Ambassador to Singapore look like the 
proverbial cuckold, the final outcome being a situation 
wherein the United States Government lied in public - 
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“...Although this c'jtsvc series of tfis- 
eussions wns "off the record”, the 
subject of discussion for this particu- 
lar meeting was especially 'senskire 
•end Subject to the previously cn- 
eotmeed restrictions, ” 

— C. Doitc'as Dillon 


By The Afrk 


peeeas'ch Groi'p 


The Centra!. Intelligence Agency is 
one of the few governmental agencies 
whose public image has actually im- 
proved as a result of the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers. Despite disclo- 
sures of “The Agency’s” role in assassi- 
nations, sabotage, and coup d’etats 
consciously intended to subvert interna- 
tional law, America’s secret agentry 
has actually emerged in some quarters 
•with the veneration due prophets, or at 
least the respect, clue its suggested effi- 
ciency and accuracy. 

Virtually every newspaper editor, not 
to mention Daniel Ellsberg himself, has 
heaped praise on the. CIA for the accu- 
racy of its estimates detailing the U.S. 
defeat in Vietnam. .Time and aghin. the 
Agency's “level 1 1 C cl ded professional- 
ism” has been contrasted with the esca-- 
lation-overkill orientation of the Penta- 
gon or the President’s advisors. The 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
even called upon policy makers to,con- 
•sult the CIA more, calling it a “re- 
markably accurate source of informa- 
tion.” But such backhanded praise for 
conspirators confuses public under- 
standing of the important and closely 
integrated role which the CIA plays in 
advancing the Pax Americana on a 
, global scale. ■ 

For many, the Pentagon Papers 
provided a- first peek into the inner 
sanctum of foreign policy making. As 
the government’s attempt to suppress 
the study illustrates, the people are not 
supposed to have access to the real 
plans of their government. On close 
inspection, what emerges is not an “inv- 
isible government" but an indivisible 
system in which each agency offers its 
own specialized input, and is delegated 
its own slice of responsibility. Coordi- 
nated intcr-departmcntal agencies work 
out the divisrt 
are 


rivalries. to be sure, but once the deci- 
sions are reached at the top they arc 
carried out with the monolithic tone of 
state power. 

The intelligence community now 
plays an expanded and critical role in 
creating and administering the real 
stuff of American foreign policy. CIA 
Director Rjchard Helms presides over a k 
U.S. Intelligence Board which links the 
secret services of all government agen- 
cies, including the FBI. In the White- 
House, Henry Kissinger presides over 
an expanded National Security Council 
structure which ’further centralizes 
covert foreign policy planning. It is here 
that the contingency plans are cooked 
up and the “options” 'so carefully 
'worked out. It is in these closed cham- 
bers and strangelovian “situation 
rooms” that plans affecting the lives of 
millions are formulated for subsequent 
execution by a myriad of U.S. con- 
trolled agencies and agents. 

..Increasingly, these schemes rely on 
covert tactics whose full meaning is sel- 
dom perceived by the people affected — 
be. they Americans or people of foreign 
countries. The old empires, with, their 
colonial administrators- and civilizing 
mission have given way to the more 
subtle craftsman of intervention. Their 
manipulations take place in 'the front 
rooms of neo-colonial institutions and 
the parlors of dependent third world 
elites. In this world of rcalpo’itik, ap- 
pearances are often purposely deceptive 
and political stances intentionally mis- 
leading. The U.S. aggression in Viet- 
nam, lest anyone forget, began as a 



CIA manipulations. 

Richard Bisscil, the man who led the 
Council discussion that night, was well 
equipped to talk about the CIA, A one- 
time Yale professor and currently an 
executive of the United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Bisscil served as the CIA’s Dep- 
, uty Director until he “resigned”- in the 
wake of the abortive 1961 invasion of 

■Cuba. The blue-ribbon group to which 

covert involvement largely engineered /he spoke included -a number of intellig- 
by the CIA. Similar covert intcrven-v r . f . Yr , f , r t^ ino.hi 
tions now underway elsewhere in the 


world may be fueling tomorrow’s Viet- 
nams. ' . 

It. is for this reason that the Africa 
Research Group, an -independent radi- 
cal research collective, is. now making 
public major excerpts from a document 
which offers an informed insider’s view 
of the secret workings of the American 
intelligance apparatus abroad. Never 
intended for publication, it was made 


ence experts including Robert Amory, 
Jr.;, another former Deputy Director, 
and the late Cl A chief. Alien Dulles, 
Jong considered the grand'' old man of 
American’ espionage. Their presence 
was important enough an occasion for 
international banker Douglas Dillon to 


♦The complete text of the document will 
be available for SI in late October from 
Africa Research Group, P.O. Box 213, 
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- By ORR KELLY 
*.;*• « filar State Witter. 

. Shortly after Congress returns 
from its August recess, five con- 
gressmen will turn off the 
George 'Washington Memorial 
Parkway at an unmarked exit, 
swing back across the parkway 
on than overpass and suddenly, 
emerge into a spacious, tree- 
dotted parking lot surrounding a 
gleaming white building. 

Only after they have parked 
and entered the building will 
they see their first solid evi- 
dence •— inlaid into the floor in a 
giant seal — that this is the 
headquarters of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

Heading the little group of 
congressmen will be Rep. Lu- 
cien Norbert Nedzi, a; 
46-ycar-old Democrat who hasj 
represented the' eastern portion! 
of Detroit since 1952, and who: 
has just .been named — to the 
surprise of many— as the chair- 
man' of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee's subcommittee 
on central intelligence. 

Nedsi’s record has noL been 
the kind that would, on the sur- 
face, endear him to the more 
senior -- and generally more 
conservative — members of the 
committee. He co-sponsored an 


end-the-war ammendment in the 
House, has opposed the El j 
bomber and the Safeguard mis-: 
site 'defense system, and is one 
of a tiny group of rebels on the 
41-man committee known as the 
Fearless Five. 

Why did Rep. F. Edward He- 
bert, ’a Democrat from Louisi- 
ana, choose Nedzi for one of the 
most important subcommittee 
assignments — a post tradition-, 
ally held by the chairman him- 
self? 

Ncdzi Explains Choice 

“The chairman was generally 
interested in having a review of 
this area,” Ncdzi explained in 
an interview “My experience 
with him has been excellent — 
we understand . each other. I 
know where he stands, and he 
knows where I stand. I have 
never derived him and he has 
never reflected deception to me. 

“He. feels that we need to call 
a spade a spade and he feels I'll 
do just, that.” 

Ncdzi comes to his new assign- 
ment — which will cover all in- 
telligence agencies, not just the 
CIA — wi t h fev.^re coiijqrlioj: 
and, in fact; 
edge of the field. 


• ’“The senior members were on 
the Central Intelligence subcom- 
mittee and wc were not privy to 
■their deliberations. We had abso- 
lutely no information on the 
budgets of the agencies or what 
«Jiey were up to. Periodically,! 
wo got intelligence reports, ’j 
Ncdzi said. 

The five-man subcommittee 
was, in the past, made up of the 
chairmen of the full committee 
and the two senior members 
from each party. The senior 
members serving with Nedzi ( 
will be Reps. Melvin Price, 
D-Ill., 0. C. Fisher, D-Tex., Wil- 
liam G. Bray, R-Ind,, and Alvin' 
E. O'Konski, R-Wis. 

Ncdzi had some brief exposure 
to the intelligence field when he 
served on a special subcommit- 
tee looking into the capture of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo by the North 
Koreans. 

Has Met Helms 

He has mot Richard Helms, ( 
, director of Central Intelligence, 
ion several occasions when 
Helms has appeared. before the 
! committee and lie things highly 
1 of him. But Ncdzi has never vis- 
ited the CIA. has never called on 
the CIA for a special intelligence 
briefing, and docs not know Lt. 
Gen. Donald V. Bennett, director. 


3 —Are individual rights being 
protected? Ncdzi is aware that 
military intelligence people have 
been told to cut out their domes- 
tic intelligence activities, but. he 
wants to’ make sure the new 

rules ate being obeyed. 

4 is it- proper for the CIA to 

manage operations such as tnose 

in Laos? ' .. 

“There is a quest ion of whetn 

or we should be involved in Such 
operations and the further ques- 
tions of whether this agency is 
the proper one to do it,” Nedzi 
said. 

; 5— Should the whole system of 
! security classification be re- 
j vised? 



, 

oi the Defense Intelligence^ 
Agency, or Vice Adm. Noel Gay-| 
ler, director of the super-secret 
National Security Agency. . 

The only time a top intelli- 
gence official has appeared^ in 
an open hearing in the last dec- 
ade, was on June 2, 3961 when 
Helms, then No. 2 man m the 
CIA, testified before a Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee. Nor- 
mally, Helms and other CIA offi- 
cials not only testify in dosed 
hearings but their names and 
the name of their agency are 
deleted before a transcript on 
the hearing is made public. 

Sets Priorities 

Despite his lack of experience 
in the area, Nedzi has a pretty 
good idea of the areas he would 
I like to explore and he listed 
them this way: 

1— Is there too much overlap- 
ping of functions among the CIA 
and the State and Defense De- 
partment intelligence opera- 
tions? 

2 —Are the budgets the proper 
“ 'he Man: ' 


j “That this is a difficult area, I 
i realize,” Nedzi said, “and I’m 
| not sure' we're going to be able 
to come up with a Solomon-like 
derision." 

6_ How are the national intel- 
ligence estimates arrived at? 
What really is the basis for ar- 
riving at derisions? 

Since his selection for the new 
job announced earlier this week, 
Nedzi said, his phone has been 
constantly busy with callers vol- 
unteering information about U.S. 
intelligence operations. 

“We will give them an appro- 
priate audience,” he said. “We 
are hearing from people with all 
sorts of axes to grind. We’ll 
.screen them all for substance, 
but no one is peremptorily dis- 
missed.” 
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I ^ CAN'DAL is the Vi’orcl best charac- 
| terizing the context in which most 
'] citizens have viewed, in recent times, 
"the intelligence establishment, particu- 
larly the CIA." This is the conclusion 
farmed at 'by Professor Harry Howe 
Ransom of Vanderbilt University in his 
;’book* on the US. intelligence system 
j which he has been studying for a good 
'many years. •. ... 

i ■ The book is by no means an expose. 
[The author's position is raliier that c>f 
a well-wisher who would like to see 
the defects in the system eliminated in 
or dei that it might function more suc- 
cessfully. All the moie noteworthy, 
then, is the material he has collected, 
as well as some of his own admissions, 
lor they reveal the basic deficiencies of 
the ‘‘intelligence establishment" which 
are essentially a reflection of the evils 
of the social system that engendered it. 

In Ransom's opinion the intelligence 
systc-rn, .with the CIA at its head, is 
inefficient. Indeed, he considers "the 
C.'iA problem" to be one of the mast 
urgent problems of U.S. foreign policy 
inasmuch as the failures of the CIA and 
Jhe- political scandals caused by them 
Seriously damage the national interest 
snd the international prestige of the 
United States. The same applies to the 
fHh’jr intelligence agencies which per- 
(4 Win functions similar to Shore of. the 
CIA, . . - - 


* H. Ransom. The Intelligence Estab- 
lishment, Harvard University Press. 
Cambridge, 1970 ; •• ‘; 


The chief mcmbeis of the vast espio- 
nage and subversion community, apart 
from the CIA, are the Defence Intel- 1 
ligence Agency (DIA) with subordinate 
services in the ■ army, air force and 
navy, the National Security Agency, 
the State Department's Office - of 
Research and Intelligence, the intelli- 
gence branch ol the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, arid the Federal 
bureau of Investigation (Fill). There 
are ten or more cither departments and 
offices, among them the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA) and the Agency 
for International Development, Ransom 
tells us, which while not officially as- 
sociated with the. intelligence cornnlu- 
nity nevertheless play their part. The 
annual budget of the intelligence estab- 
lishment, according to the - author, is 
in the neighbourhood of $<1,000 million, 
of which -$1,000 million each goes to 
the CIA and the National Security 
Agency. The cential offices' of the CIA, 
DIA and the NSA alone have a person- . 
nel of more than 30,003. 

A large part of the book is given 
over to an analysis of the activities of 
America's principal intelligence agency, 
the CIA. Ransom is of the opinion that 
the CIA .has become something more 
thf.n an intelligence outfit, it has assum- 
ed a wide range of political functions 
in the sphere 'of international relations 
and enjoys far greater powers- than 
were foreseen by the National Security 
Act of 19-17. Violating, the norms of in- 
ternational law, the CIA interferes in 
the internal affairs of other states. It 
prosecutes undeclared wars, maintains 
dictatorial regimes and engineers the 
overthrow of governments undesirable 
to the U.S.; it influences elections, sends 
its agents into public organizations in 
the U.S. and abroad in order to control 
their activity, directs the work of ''tree" 
radio stations, secretly organir.es the 
publication of books and articles, creates 
“private" air companies which are 
used for 1 espionage purposes. Ransom 
maintains that the CIA has exceeded 
all limits as regaids the use of foreign 
diplomatic and other official U.S. 
agencies for espionage and subversion. 
According to the American journal 
foreign Affairs, of the 22,000 persons 
on the staffs of 203 U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sions, only 3,300 arc employed by the 
State Department. The remaining 
18,700 work for the intelligence, and 
propaganda departments. 

Of considerable interest is Ransom’s 
account ol bow the intelligence in- 
formation obtained by the American 



espionage network influences important 
/fcoverpment policy decisions, - In- the 
United States, according to Ransom, in- 
telligence alone has the exclusive pre- 
logative to' make assessments concern- 
ing the situation in any foreign country 
and the plans of the respective govern- 
ment. This is all Hie more disturbing 
since the intelligence people, in the 
author's opinion, are stricken with 
what he calls "information pathology," 
he., a tendency "to interpret events in 
terms of how they prefer things, to be 
rather than as they actually are" (p. 37). 
Anti-communism, hatred for the social- 
ist countries lend a sinister colouring 
to intelligence estimates, helping to 
create a war psychosis in the United 
States and engender anti-Soviet 
campaigns. 

Describing the state of affairs in the 
American espionage community, Ran- 
som comes to the conclusion that the 
CIA is in need of reform. Since the 
■ unsavoury reputation earned . by ! 
American intelligence is, in Ransom’s] 
opinion, due mainly to espionage, J 
plots, political provocations, etc., which j 
he euphemistically refers to as “clan- 
destine political actions," he proposes 
removing them from the C.IA's prov- 
ince. He suggests further that thought 
be given to the question of introduc- 
ing censorship c>f the American press 
which, he says, writes far too much 
about the CIA’s blunders and is hence 
to blame for its “bad publicity." 
Finally, he advocates stricter govern- 
ment control over intelligence agencies,, 
with a view primarily tp establishing 
a more effective system of operative 
leadership of subversive -activities in 
order to reduce the risk of failure. 

Ransom’s recipes, of course, are not' 
likely to produce the desired results, 
for it is not a matter of- rectifying some 
individual flaw, but. of the sunt total ol 
the sinister activities of the American 
Intelligence. The affairs of fhc CLA and 
the other espionage agencies aie con- 
ducted with the knowledge and consent 
of the President and on instructions 
from the National Security Council. 
This means that all its activities are 
directed by the top men in Washington 
in keeping with the' requirements ol 
the foreign policy strategy of American 
imperialism. The adventurous nature of 
that strategy makes it safe to predict 
that new "scandals” are in store for 
U.S. intelligence in the future as well. 
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By RICHARD A, RYAN 

News VPashijiclun )’>urcau 

WASHINGTON -- How do the many govern- 
ment intelligence agencies function? How .does 
the Centra! Intelligence Agency (CIA differ 
from the Defense intelligence 

How are the many . o;; ; y ; - 5 

agencies funded? j 
Whom do they inves- ' 

ligate? Do they over- : /YA 

lap and duplicate : A- 

their efforts? _ • A: A 

Rep. Lucici) N. > . ' A V .. ■' 

Ncdzi, Detroit Demo- j .1. / i 

crat, intends to seek A 

the answers to these - , 
and other questions g . A : 

about trie supcrsccrel : A AAA 

intelligence organiza- '■ • A ,yV 

tions. !• 

Nedzi yesterday 
was appointed chair- 
man of a new intelligence subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee. The sub- 
committee was organized and its chairman 
appointed by Rep. F. Edward Hebert, Louis- 
iana Democrat, chairman of the parent com- 
mittee. 


Peep, Lucie n Nc-tizi 


■ Serving with Neclzi will be the two ranking 
Democrats and Republicans of the Armed' 
Services Committee — Democratic Reps. Mel- 
vin Price of Illinois, and 0. C. Fisher, of 
Texas, and Republican Reps. Alvin E. 
O'Konski, of Wisconsin, and William G. Bray, 
of Indiana. ■ " 


in Congress in that it must "reconcile national 
security with basic constitutional rights.” 

Military intelligence activities came under 
Senate scrutiny earlier this year when John M. 
O'Brien, a former Army intelligence agent, 
said in a letter to Senator Sam Ervin, North 
Carolina Democrat, that the Army had kept 
several political figures under surveillance for 
alleged anti-war activities. ' 

AMONG THOSE mentioned by O'Brien were 
Senator Adlai F. Stevenson Hi, Illinois Demo- 
crat, who was Illinois stale treasurer at the 
time, and Rep. Abner J. Mikvn, Illinois Demo- 
crat. 

The Army denied the charges but Ervin con- 
ducted Senate hearings on the whole question, 
of military surveillance. 

The extent of the surveillance was under- 
' scored by a former Air Force intelligence ser- 
geant who testified that of the 119 persons 
attending an anti-war demonstration. on Sept.' 
1, 1969, outside Carson, Colo., 53 were intelli- 
gencc agents or members of the press. 

■ Assistant Defense Secretary Robert J. 
Froehlke told the committee that the DIA had 
cards on 25 million “personalities” and on 
760,000 organizations and incidents. . 

The new subcommittee, Ncdzi said, is re- 
quired to make periodic inquiries into all 
aspects of intelligence activities . and, when 
appropriate, make legislative recommenda- 
tions. 

The subcommittee also will look into the 
whole problem of classification of official docu- 
ments, Ncdzi said. 


"WE KNOW we arc spending billions in the 
- f iclcl of intelligence,” Ncdzi said in an inter- 
view after his appointment, "but no one really 
knows how much. The budgets for the various 
agencies arc not a matter of public knowledge. 

"I want to review; their physical operations 
and determine the scope of their activity. And 
I think it is appropriate to inquire whether we 
need all that intelligence.” : 

- , The veteran Detroit legislator said he is cer- 
tain there is duplication of effort among the 
CIA, DIA' and the intelligence arms of the mili- 
tary services. 

■ As a member of the subcommittee that'in- 
■vestigated the Jan. 23, 19GS seizure of lire- USS 
Pueblo by the North Koreans, Ncdzi said it 
was apparent from facts uncovered then that 

CIA- 

pcopie it should have reached,” Ncdzi said. 

The congressman feels the intelligence sub- 


thcrc was much duplication of effort. 
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lion gained by the Pueblo never reached the 


"WE WANT to find out what is required 
from a national security standpoint in the way 
of classification,” Ncdzi said. "It may be that 
more information can be given to the public 
without jeopardizing national security.” 

Document classification became a national 
issue with the publication of Ilia Pentagon 
papers. . . _ 

This is the first subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee that Ncdzi has 
chaired. The Detroit congressman fell out of 
favor with the former committee chairman, L. 
Mendel Rivers, for repeatedly opposing the 
autocratic chairman on military bills. 

When Rivers, who died earlier this year, was 
committee chairman, he personally headed 
' what was then known as the CIA subcommit- 
tee. It’s activities then were limited and se- 
cret. When Hebert ascended to the chainnan- 

Ilc rc-fonncd it yesterday, however, but at 
the same time gave it a much broader scopcq 
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There. two element s- 
and the 10-item Ibl—are interlocking. 


i-J . go!i papers, the government used the. courts 


two-weds time spun a mechanism to “get the message, across 

U.S. .Attorney Whitney North' Seymour first 
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Together they constitute the heart of the gov- submitted a 22-page “special appendix” before 


snt’s contention that it went into court. 
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not lo prevent embarrassment to 'previous 
administrations or to thwart the First Amend- 
ment, but (o head off “irreparable injury” to 
the global security of the United States, 
(Daniel Ellsbcrg. the former Pentagon staf- 
fer and Rand'Corp. employe, lies said re- 
pcaicdlv' that he was the conduit to the No.— 


the. fcdr.i al Appellate. Court jn New York in the 
New York Times ease, citing items in the Pen- 
tagon study which the government believed 
would cause grave, national danger if dis- 
close cl. When the cars moved lo the Supreme 
Court, Solicitor General Irwin H. Griswold, 
kummai'ir.od these matters in his 10-item list 
given to the justices in a sealed envelope for 


I'olz T:Y~Tu iu I he Times and Pc3l‘ofIer tile’ Supreme’ Com t details of certain Pentagon papers on that list, 

■o-A'A" x*** gave them permission to resume publication of ootamed bv inis reporter. The contents are 

, c.o r>- summarised here only m general terms so as 
cvw'-TOV '-i'vfhe to? .t ;:iU-.gO>l pai,-.r.,. ■* o 

oiUivwjc-A -- Gt*ep»i:i»c w-c ( , ° r , „ , ,i, not to violate security. 

,, .,a , ,. r i s [. r . rr ,,. ( jp, f -if,-, vruo- t he v it. iv cut i ! .-.-.eu mly Ci L,.e ulli a • ... 

.m.v-.u wem i-.t, c..,t i ' - ‘ .|;, t >• i,„ j. The News has been assured Inal the follow- 

licabon of the Pentagon popeis was a fc^c:^ ,.u ; e .-uu on n i,.u, n. c . . jn? . v/ith out further amplification, do 

certain disclosures might wcck tnc occ.c^ .mat ms S ovenm.e;.l .vm-it gamed f*oiniU ^ N ff r sccuri(v breach or threat to the 

planning then unocr way lor Presic.^r.t Ntxo.i s lfiwvuua, m spue ci too oiipi.tme Cov.il w..i* p P0 „'!e involved. 

anticipated trip to Communist China. diet: ' . _ „ O The Pcuitagon study included precise docu- 

? y ,e . Il!,u “ c '“' :n K'rKz Tw-o-i- n /mentation of American reconnaissance and in* 

.en.inl Iiuclltgcncc ngcircy (UA) - ! -‘ fl, ''“- 1! Vtd!iso:ire activities involving certain Asian 
mm to extract key agents from canorous . - - su>3porting Hanoi's side in theVUt- 

.ssrgnntcnts sbrcxd. . 

’] hes;; agents "almost certainly would nave These activities were known to be taking 
been killed,” cue soai'cc said, 1m several Pen- B [ aC£ , v, v the spied-upon countries but they 
tagon documents been printed or describe! m. , were technically unable to stop it and so had 


fiA %T 


York Tunes, the Posl'and other newspapers.) m-clicirnbcr£j perusal. 

As nrnof of the government’s success .in this V/hat the government believes it has been 
rcsoect. the official cited the nature of stories successful in preventing is the publication of 


V/A: 

govern :r; 


anticipated t rij: 

In going to court, the government’s top law- 
yen; believe they also saved the lives of sev- 
eral Americans, headed off some grave secu- 
rity leaks and preserved the machinery of 
seme of today’s most delicate and secret peace 
moves involving many countries cf the roast 
and West. ’ 

The Washinglon-Pcking thaw is one of them, detail 

•Mr. Nixon, it can be said on high authority: 
shares this view. ’ to get them the hell 


‘By going into court we gained enough time 


said nothing publicly. 

But publication of official U.S. documents 
from tne i'emagon papers, detailing •specifics 



Indochina, the government feels it wen more- agents may be* able to resume limit.' assign-* 
than ?f. lost. ° . „ ■ . ments later, without Cippian off unfriendly gov- 

Tv/o factors are vital in the government’s cm me ills, 
reasoning. 


o The lawsuits gave the -government ait op- 


The ensuing diplomatic crisis, they believe, 
would have undercut current U.S. efforts to 
improve relations with these countries. 


l -' -it i - 1 Ti-iv porbmii.y, benentii tne wrmal umoroiki ot the 

One was the two-week oenod, June lo io July { ■ .t' . , ■ . 

, • r rn .,,.| i„ r . [fci’eral courts, to use m-caamoei.s .sessions io 

* d «r ,n S A’ 1 ;. 1 . 1 t,w - couil Uc . iJie Times and Port edi- 

ics kept the I imcs.Pos ami scum oU-ct i-w- - ‘ VV ;,, ( , hi; : hly ¥Cl , sUi vo nature of some 
i.-mnrc ivii-sli'inin^ the dociimollls. .. ... r .... , i_ 


tics kept 

papers from publishing the documents 
The second factor, now in the Supreme 
F'mrt’s vault, is tipey.-ruten 
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portions of the •fy-vckiiivs Pentagon study. _ , diploma: ically-uiirecognized country of SCO 


H might have -appeared to be orly ancient million persons. • 
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a Robert S, Allen and John A. Goldsmith 



WASHINGTON — Without 
fanfare the prestigious Senate 
Approbations Committee is ta- 
king a long, hard look at the a- 
gencles which conduct the Pcn- 
gon's far-flung and costly inte- 
lligence activities. 

Last year, at the committee’s 
urging Congress imposed a flat 
manpower ceiling — 33S.OCO em- 
ployes — on those activities. De- 
fense Secretary Melvin R. Laird, 
recognizing the problems in his 
department’s sprawling intelli- 
gence complex assigned Ass'st- 
tant Secretary Robert F. Froshl- 
-ke as coordinator. 

Now the Appropialions Com- 
mittee’s subcommittee on defen- 
se is scheduling a couple of days 
of closed-door hearings to ex- 
plore further, economies. Con- 
gressional experts believe Fro 
chlhe has at least been able 'to 
• identify expenses assignable to 
gathering defense intelligence. 

Major targets of the commi- 
ttee’s interest arc two iittlc-kno- 
wn Defense Department agen- 
cies which together spend far 




more than the often publicized 
Central Intelligence Agency. 
They are tile Defense Intelligen- 
cy Agency, DIA, and the Natio- 
nal Security Agency, NSA. 

NSA is the government’s elec- 
tronic spy-agency, specializing 
and cracking codes. Congres- 
sional critics wonder whether 
. NSA has carried its activities to 
a point where much of the prod- 
uct is no longer worth the cost. 

The Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy was originally established to 
coordinate intelligence activi- 
ties of the separate military ser- 
vices. Critics claim that the 
coordinating agency has itself 
become a center of military bu- 
reaucracy. 

PILLIONS AT STARR - 0- 
verlapping responsibilities of C 
IA, Defense, and the State De- 
partment's intelligence bureau 
have periodically come under 
congressional criticism. That is 
one of the issues involved this 
time. 

The Appropialions Committee 
is primarily interested .however, 
lin the very large sums ft xpcn 

ded and the quality of the re 
not just in the possible duplica- 
t ions involved. The inquiriy is 
being undertaken in connection 
■ with the committee’s review of 
the annual defense appropria- 
>- tions bill. 

The costs of many intelligen- 
ce operations are classified, of 
course. For defense intelligence 
cost estimates, even when decla- 
ssified. may b; misleading beca- 
use military personnel ostensi- 
bly assigned to other duties may 
actually be full or part-time in- 
telligence operatives. 

"■ The costs of many intelligen- 
ce operations have been more or 
less officially estimated at slight- 
ly under $3 billion annually. That 
is substantially more than the 
$500 million estimate which is 
usually used for the per year ex- 
penses of CIA. 

The Senate committee is, the- 
refore, hunting for economies in 
t!ie agencies where most of (he 
nation’s intelligence dollars arc 
spent. 
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■ 1 committee s interest coincides 


ytvith a concern in the White Ho- 
v sc over the cost and operations 
of the intelligence community. 
President Nixon is reported to 
be considering a reorganization 
of Intelligence activities. 

The President aixl, more fre- 
quently, national security advi- 
ser Henry A. Kissinger are said 
to be dissatisfied with the qua- 
lify of the intelligence which re- 
aches them. They would like to 
improve the product .clarify the 
lines of responsibility, and cut 
costs. 

They are said to be increasin- 
gly concerned that the career di- 
rector of Central Intelligence,, 
Richard Helms, who doubles as 
boss of CIA, has no real power 
to coordinate all activities in his 
agency, Dce-In.se and State, 
though that was the concept 
when his job was created. 

Helms himself, the first ca- 
reer man to hcadthcCentral In- 
telligence Agency ,is highly re- 
garded by the President. Even 
tile critics of CIA in Congress 
applaud Helms for keeping his 
agency out of foreign policy de- 
sion making. 

However, there has been incre- 
asing criticism of intelligence 
preparation for such operations 
as the empty-handed raid on the 
prison camp at Son Tay. More 
recently Kissinger w : as reported 
critical of the intelligence whitfh 
let the South Veitnamese be 
quickly outnumbered and over- 
matched on their invasion of 
Laos. 

As the United States seeks ac- 
comodation with tho Soviet U- 
nion (and. perhaps, China) on 
limiting strategic arms, and a- 
rnict th e continuing controversy 
over NATO and Warsaw Pact 
troop levels in Europe, tho ga- 
thering ot reliable intelligence 
■can have a tremendous bearing 
on tlie making of wise national 
security judgments. 

So, while they may lack the 
headline potential of a cloak-and- 
dagger spy story, there is real 
interest here in the efforts by 
Congress and the White House to 

at 
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THE Y/ASiDMG'i OH Y/IIIRL: The flap Iasi week over con-' 
flirting intelligence reports from the- Defense Department and' 
' : -i : : CIA on Russian missiles wound up as a tempest in & teapot. • 
.'v- • ■ Liir Presidoi!; Mi .on now is giving thought to putting the 
; intelligence agencies of the Defense Department, CIA and 
National Security Council under one management to ovoid' 
KUJ'CINET similar harum-scarum incidents. . . . Sen, Ed hlusklc (D-Me.) 

has decided on a September date to announce he’s officially 
a presidential candidate. 
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15y Newsweek Feature Service 


WASHINGTON — In a recent, edition of "Who’s 
Who In’. America," the official biography for one 
Richard McGarrnli Heims is less than an inch 
long. It identifies him 
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simply as a "govt, 
ofc!.,” lists prosaic 
livings like his ednealion 
c.r c cl c i) t i a 1 s (H.A. 
Williams Coll. 19T>), his 
clubs (Chevy Chase, City 
Tavern Assn.) and his 
office address: Ccntial 
Intelligence Agv., 
Washington, 20505. 

What the brief sketch 
doesn't men li o n, 
however, is that in (lie 
colorful career of th.c 
tall, handsome Helms, 
the U.S.'s chief in- 
telligence officer, there is enough intrigue and 
derring-do to fill a dozen spy novels. 

Take, for instance, the time in 1056 just after 
Nikita Khrushchev had delivered ids secret "de- 
stabilization” speech to the Communist party 
Congress in Moscow. 

As deputy chief of the CIA's Clandestine Ser- 
vices, Helms directed the agents who dummied up 
a copy of the speech with 32 derogatory inserts 
about, neutral nations and their leaders. They then 
circulated it abroad — and caused the. Russians 
sorae severe embarrassment. 

OR TANK '.('HR TIME /IKLMS supervised an 
operation that involved the digging of a. tunnel 
under 500 yards of East and West German soil to 
allow CIA agents to lap Moscow’s phone con- 
.vocations with the East German government, its 
own secret police agents in Germany and its own 
arniycomniand. • 

In all probability, most of Helms’s career will 
remain classified "top secret” until long after his 
dea th — which is exactly as lie would have it. As 
lie told a recent meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors (ASNE) in Washington, 
" ; , . it is aviornatic that an intelligence service— 
whatever type of government it serves -- must 
wrap itself in as much secrecy as possible in order 
to operate effectively .. 

The speech, Helms’s first public address since 
he was named Director of the CfA in lSWi, was 
encouraged by the Nixon Administration which 
had become disturbed by critics charging that an 
intelligence network is incompatible with a demo- 
cratic society. \ 


In all official circles, Helms is already regarded 
not only as honorable but also as (Indicated, 
talented and — the, supreme' accolade in a capital 
.that has its share of high-level dillctanfcs — im- 
mensely professional. 

| ’ ■ Where once it was thought that Richard Nixon 
? would replace Helms with a Republican appointee, 
| The .current consensus is that 
| 'when and if the President rcor- 
| .ganizes the sprawling intelligence 
Ij 'community he will solidify, rather | 

I : than diminish, Helms’ authority. 

c Helms already lias three 
'separate roles: CIA Director; 
overall Director of Central In- 
telligence (which means that he is 
chief intelligence adviser to the 
While House and .-Congress); and 
chairman of the ll.S. Intelligence 
Hoard (which comprises all the 
othsn governmental intelligence 
outfits). 


HUT TS HAS NO veal authority 
over any group' but the 01 A. Under 
a reorganization, it is possible that 
Helms would either be given 
direct control of all intelligence 
operations or relocated in a spe- 
cial White House capacity. 

Helms’s quick mind, bis 
remarkable grasp of complex 
issues, liis insistence on staying 
out of the policy-making field end, 
above fill, his forthrightness have 
earned him the respect of many] 
of the Adminisiralioii’s severest; 
congressional critics. | 

"Helms is great with Congress,” t 
says one Senate staffer. "He ad- 1 
mils when he doesn’t know ; 
something. He never lies.” 

He is also. one. of the most’ 
sought-after dinner guests . in 
Washington -- charming, .witty, 
debonair, completely removed 
| from the popular, image of the 
'nation’s super-spool-:. 

j THE 5S-YKAK-OLJ) Helms 
learned his social graces in 
I Europe, where he spent two years 
in fashionable schools. After grad- 
uating from Williams, ho went 
back to Europe as a wire service 
reporter. Utilizing his fluency in 
German (lie also speaks almost 
flawless French), he managed to 
wangle an exclusive interview 
with one of the Continent's rising 
radical politicians, Adolf Hitler*; 

Financial and personal prob- 
lems forced him to abandon 
reporting and join the business 
side of a newspaper in Indiana. 
Then, during World War II, he 
■ worked for the Office of Strategic 
Services, and as soon as. the CIA 
was created in 1847, he signed cm. 

Through the years, lie served in 
most of the agency’s branches, so 
• that when the time came, ./or 
President Johnson to pick a new 


AFT) 
cool' 

degree take it on faith that \vc, too, are honorable 
men devoted to her service 
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, HELMS RIVES IN Washington 
with his second wife, Cynthia, 
whom tie married in 3659. Between 
them they have five grown chil- 
dren. 

Ho keeps in shape by playing a 
creditable game of tennis and, if 
numora are to be believed, one of 
his favorite pastimes is a kind of j 
busman’s ’ holiday: reacting spy 
novels. 

Hut mostly lfclms devotes [ 
himself to his work - - work that 
lie believes, as ho told the ASNE, 
"is necessary to permit tills 
country to grow on in a fearsome 
world, and to find its way into a 
better and more peaceful one." 

Mcvi'sv/eek Fcclurc Service 
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career’ man had ever headed the 
agency before. 
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Editor the Star:: 

Mr. Welles, in the New York Times Service 
article carried in the Star May 11, is not spe- 
cific as . to the type of executive order Mr. 
Nixon might, issue to define and strengthen the 
role of CIA, in the projected foreign in- 
telligence reshuffle. 

As a former denizen of Washington, with 
over 21 years association with foreign in- 
telligence, I shall venture, a few comments on 
Mr. Welles’ article. ' 

First' of all, I hope that the idea of estab- 
lishing a Department of Intelligence is junked. 
Effective handling of foreign intelligence docs 
not require another monolithic structure in 
Washington. ltigness is -no substitute for effec- 
tively delegated authority, clearly understood 
procedures and objectives, and professional 
competence. Mr. Welles notes that as an al- 
ternative to a new department, the authority 
and responsibilities of CIA might be realigned 
and strengthened. I believe that this would be 
the correct action to take. 

In the years since 19-17, when CIA came into 
.existence, the foreign intelligence effort of the 
United States lias grown tremendously in so- 
phistication and effectiveness, and. CIA has 
been at the center of all this development. 
There have, of course, been growing pains and 
problems. If there had not been Mr. Nixon 
would not now be looking for reorganization. 

*• If it is fair to single out a whipping boy we 
jnust pick on (he intelligence effort of the mili- 
tary sendees. The conceptually sound idea of 
establishing the Defense Intelligence Agency 
(DIA) and charging it with the responsibility 
for making coherent sense out of the galli- 
maufry created by G-2, ONI, and A-2 foundered 
on a technical loophole and entrenched greed: 



The technical loophole was that, in addition 
to each service contributing to the foreign in- 
telligence effort of DIA, each was also per- 
■ milted to develop, for itself, “Departmental In- 
telligence”: information necessary for each to 
develop arid use its own weaponry to max- 
imum advantage. Unfortunately, as com- 
petition for money and individual recognition 
has grown, so lias the predilection of the ser- 
vices, encouraged too often by the Joint Chiefs 
: of Staff, to pay more attention to their own 
needs than to the central effort represented by 
DIA. 

Jt appears that at this juncture DIA hasn’t, 
the muscle to battle the Joint Chiefs, and so; 
long as there are so many military officers in. 
DIA, with their fitness reports being written by 
their own sendees, no amount, of paper work 
will make this different. The practical alterna- 
tive is to turn over to CIA most- of the func- 
tions assigned to DIA, accompanied by a very 
firm presidential charter as to the authority 
vested in its director and the level of coopera- 
tion expected from others in the foreign in- 
telUgonc-5 field. 

I am sure that there is not. space here to 
•describe what some of those functions arc, but 
they are quite simple and could be effectively 
carried out by an organization with the ex- 
perience and professional competence of CIA. 
The alternative, a Department of Intelligence, 
would be subject to such a variety of conflict- 
ing ideas and growing pains that it would all 
too probably, unwillingly, recreate some of the 
mistakes we are now trying to get away from. 

. HAYDEN CRANKING 
, 5150 N. Campbell Ave. 
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m Intelligence Boss Is Needed 



{ THE TROUBLE with the 
(Intelligence service of the 
[United States is that it has 
r no commander. This is the 
(point perceived by Presi- 
dent Nixon during a recent 
i secret White House briefing 
* at which the President llter- 
’ ally threw up his hands in a 
( display of impatience at the / 
(vast, expensive and compli- 
tcated bureaucracy which 
(had been described. 

The President had asked 
for the briefing because of 
I three recent and irritating 
(intelligence failures. 

( The first was at Sontay, in 
f North Vietnam, where the 
| Army mounted a dangerous 
t operation to recover prison- 
ers who weren’t there. 

I Second was the failure to 
\ learn that the North Viet- 
namese were using the Port ' 
iof Sihanoukvillc in Cam- 
ibodia as a vast supply cen- 
ter — a fact discovered only 
j after we barged into Cam- 
bodia thinking the supply 
[center was somewhere else. 

| Third was the failure of 
(the U.S. command, in South 
(Vietnam to forecast the 
-speed with which the North 
1 Vietnamese could send rein- 
forcements into Laos, and 
the Army's failure to esti- 
mate how many South Viet- 
namese ground troops and 
(American airmen would be 
'needed to do the job. 

ALL THESE failures 
caused the President to ask 
for « clear explanation o t 
(bow our Intelligence system 


works — and why it some- 
times doesn’t work. What he 
received was an accurate ac- 
count of confusion. 

The first point Mr. Nixon 
learned is that the $2 bil- 
lion-a-year intelligence ef- 
fort is not commanded buty^ would like to bring Helms 


money for Intelligence 
comes through the Depart- 
ment of Defense, there is a 
natural inclination to tell 
the coordinator how the 
money should be spent. 

PRESIDENT NIXON 


coordinated. Richard Helms, 
a careful objective analyst, 
commands CIA but not the 
Defense Department’s intel- 
ligence arm, which is 
headed by Lt. Gen. Donald 
V. Bennett. General Ben- 
nett, in turn, doesn’t really 
command his own forces be- 
cause he is often dealing 
with intelligence requests 
from officers who outrank 
him and whose wishes must , 
be regarded as orders. . 

Thus compromise fre- 
quently substitutes for deci- 
sion in determining Defense 
Department intelligence 
priorities. Bennett must try I 
to satisfy an admiral who in- j 
sists that developments in [ 
submarine detection must ; 
come first, a general who is..; 
more interested in the thick-’ 
ness of Soviet armor, and an 
Air Force man who insists ’ 
on priority for new develop- , 
ments in the Soviet SAM. j 
Helms must balance all this ] 
with the importance of find- j 
ing out what the Russians j 
are putting in their ICBM i 
bases and why. • j 

Nobody is boss. Noml-j 
nally, Helms is "coordina 1 
tor” of the intelligence ef-; 
fort,, but since, most pf thej 


into the White House. That 
is usually the first thought of 
the boss who wants a clear 
picture of what he may have 
to deal with, and one man to 
,whom he can turn to get it. 
But if Helms makes this 
; move, he will have to give 
up running the Central In- v 
telligence Agency, where he 
first made his mark as a 
master of spy networks and 
into which he has brought 
both order ; and a healthy 
sense of restraint. (It was 
not Helms’ wish to involve 
the CIA in Laos.) v 

' With Helms in the White 
House, the intelligence ef- 
' irti.WQiildie.oon be domi- 




nated by the Defense De- 
partment. On the basis of 
recent performance, this 
would be a disaster. Former 
CIA Director John McCone, 
who was also asked to move, 
to the White House, argued, 
that he would become 
merely a go-between while* 
the agency he commanded 
withered into an anachro- 
nism, much as the State De T 
partment has withered with' 
the advent of resident for-, 
ign affairs aides. 

One compromise open to 
‘ the President is to give Lt." 
Gen. Bennett another star,-. 
thus putting him on an 
equal footing with those 
who are asking him to make 
their priorities his own. But 
^lf this President — or any 
other — really wants a better 
intelligence system, he will 
eventually have to put some; 
body in charge. • .-c 
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[Items appearing on this page are being talked about in Washington or other news centers] 

LBJ’s BiggesJ Error, an Inside View . . . High 


President Nixon is getting more loyal- 
ty from his Cabinet and top White 
House aides than did President John- 
son, according to a high-ranking offi- 
cial who served under both Presidents. 
This same man is of the opinion that 
“one of the biggest mistakes President 
Johnson made was in not getting rid 
of the [Kennedy] holdovers when he 
moved into the White House. They 
weren’t on his side.” 

★ * * 


After a 'shaky start with the Nixon, j 
Administration, Richard Helms, Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, is now 
regarded as being in solid in that jo , 
although he is not an intimate mem- 
ber of the “Nixon team.” 

■* * + 


The Soviet Union hasn’t abandoned 
its efforts to line up help from U.S. 
industry to build and operate a plant 
for producing heavy-duty trucks in 
Russia. Although it has attracted lit- 
tle or no public attention, a Soviet del- 
egation has been visiting truck manu- 
facturers in this country, trying to 
make a deal. Their goal is to get a fac- 
tory in Russia capable of turning out 
150,000 vehicles a year. 

* * * 


Despite some public clamor for a 
congressional probe of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation by 
Senator Sam Ervin’s Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights, vet- 
erans on Capitol Hill say it isn t 
going to happen. One of the Sen- 
ator's closest friends puts it this 
way: “Sam says he hasn’t heard 
anything illegal yet about any 
FBI action, so what is there to 
investigate ?” 

* * ★ 

Plans for Cuba’s Fidel Castro to visit 
his Marxist friend, President Salva- 
dor Allende of Chile, apparently were 
canceled abruptly a few weeks ago. 

Before the trip was called off, 60 of 
Castro’s personal guards arrived in 
Chile’s capital city of Santiago to 
make security arrangements for the 
protection of their boss. . • 
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w' THERE IS A good deal of 
'talk here about President 
Nixon’s plans to reorganize 
" our ’ foreign intelligence 
■.services. According to one 
account, the President was 
infuriated by the Defense 
Intelligence Agency’s mis- 
reading of Hanoi’s probable 
response to the Laotian in- 
cursion. “Hanoi threw 35,000 
men of. four divisions 
against the" 17,000 in 
ARVN,” an intelligence 
source told the Times’ Ben- 
jamin Welles. - “They 
stripped North Vietnam of 
troops, gambling that the 
United States wouldn’t in- 
vade the North — and they 
-were right. Their estimates 
■were better than ours.” 

' . This allegation, if verified, 
•should not only lead to the 
reorganization of our intelli- 
gence structure, but should 
generate the instant dis- 
missal of everyone in the 
DIA who had a hand in pre- 
paring the estimate. The no- 
• tion that Hanoi was going to 
*hold back its strategic re- 
/serve to counter a possible 
invasion was simply prepos- 
. terous. It could only have 
been made by men without 
the slightest understanding 
of, or respect for, the intelli- 
gence of the enemy. 

Indeed, this has been one 
of the curses of the war. 
From the outset, military 
strategy was formulated on 
an appalling underestima- 
tion of Hanoi’s determina- 
tion and capacity. While 
;they would, of course, deny 
it today, Washington was in 
*1964-65 full of optimistic 
technocrats who were cer- 
tain that Ho Chi Minh 
would collapse with fright 
the. first time an F-105 
‘buzzed Hanoi. The strategy/ 
. of bombing North Vietnam 
■;Was thought of as a way of 
preventing a war, as a tech- 
nique of scaring the North 
■/ off South Vietnam. 

1 -WHEN ONE CRITIC op- 
'• Posed the bombing strategy 
' fin an article in The Wash- 
/ ington Post in the spring of 
^1965, he was informed on a ; 


John P . Roche 

TtTo "e ■ ‘ l 

U-Jb. intelligence ’ 
A Failure in Asia ' : 



background basis by high 
State Department and Pen- 
tagon figures that his som- 
1 her pessimism was unjusti- 
fied. He was ; told that he 
• simply didn’t appreciate the 
virtues of air power. When 
he argued that Ho Chi Minh 
was not the chief of a primi- 
tive hill tribe, but a totali- 
' tarian genius dedicated to 
conquering all of former 
French Indochina, at what- 
ever cost, these briefers ob- 
viously wrote him off as an 
ideological nut. He was in- 
formed that the “intelli- 
gence community’’ (which 
presumably excluded ideo- 
logical nuts) was in full 
agreement that the North 
Vietnamese response to the- 
bombing would be “defen- 
sive.” 

In 1971 the same crew 
seems to be calling the 
shots. Let us look for a min- 
ute at the view from Hanoi 
of the Laotian incursion. 
Hanoi has political experts 
who follow American opin- 
ion (in fact, one of their best 
men holds a Ph.D. in politi- 
cal science from a distin- 
guished American univer- 
sity). Suppose you put the 
question to Hanoi’s Ameri- 
can desk: “How would the- 
, Americans- react to an inva- 
sion of " North Vietnam?” 
After tlie Cambodian con- 
vulsion, it would hardly take 
a Ph.D. in political science 
to answer that one. 

SO THEN YOU go down 
•the hall to the military intel- 
ligence division and ask its 
members: “Do the Ameri- 
cans and South Vietnamese 
have the assets for an inva- 
sion of North Vietnam?" 
Since they can count, they 
can make an extremely ac- 
curate assessment of our 
order of battle. Taking into 
consideration the rapid de- 
crease in American combat 
troops, the ARVN opera- 
tions in Cambodia, and 
other facts about the state 
of combat readiness of var- 
ious ARVN divisions, it is 
not hard to guess their 
reply: “The use of crack 


troops for the Laotioan' In- 
cursion has eliminated any 
possibility of a diversionary 
maneuver into the North.” 

Of course, in a rather pa- 
thetic exercise in psycholog- 
ical warfare, President 
Thieu in Saigon made noises 
about invading the North. 
However, far from influenc- 
ing Hanoi, all that Thieu did 
was to arouse the doves in 
' the United States. In the 
event what Gen. Giap did 
was to strip North Vietnam 
of its strategic reserve and 
throw the whole force into 
containing ARVN in Laos. It 
probably cost him a good 
deal in manpower— he had 
to bunch his forces where 
our planes could get- at them 
— but in political, terms it 
was probably worth it. Laos 
got billed as an American 
defeat, as a failure of Viet- 
namization. In fact, it was 
an inexcusable failure in 
American intelligence. 

©1971, Kin* Features Syndicate. Inc, 
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Spvehl to Pu/falo Evening hews 
WASHINGTON, May J9 — In 
a recent edition of ‘‘Who’s Who 
in America,” the official 
'biography for Richard McGar- 
rah Helms is less than an inch 
long. It Iden- 
tifies h i m f £££ : f £££££ ;r '£’ 
simply as tf r , w-fafFT 
l/'lJOVt. Ofcl.,” T.T-.-i'y' 
lists . prosaic .•■■■'' '■ 

.things like his £' 

£e d n c. alicncii 

credentials. (Be A. Williams 
•Coll, 1,935), his clubs (Chevy 
Chase, City Tavern Assn.) and 
his office address: Central 
Intelligence Agy., Washington, 
20503. 

What tho brief sketch doesn’t 
.mention, however, is that in 
the colorful career of the tail, 
.handsome Mr. Holms, the na- 
tion’s chief intelligence officer, 
•there is .enough, intrigue and 
derring-do to fill v. dozen spy 
• novels. 

f . Take, for instance, the time 
in lfiSS just after Nikita 
■Khrushchev had delivered his 
secret "da - Stsiiofcation”, 
speech to the: Communist Par ly 
Congress in Moscow. 

As deputy chief of the CIA’s 
Clandestine Services, Mr. 
Helms directed the agent? who 
dummied up a copy of the 
'speech with 52 derogatory in- 
serts about neutral nations and 
their leaders, They then 
■ circulated it abroad — and 
caused the Russians some 
severe embarrassment. 

OH TAKE the time Mr. 
Helms supervised an operation 
that involved digging a tunnel 
under 500 yards of East and 
West German soil to allow CIA 
agents to tap Moscow’s phone 
conversation with the East 
German govesnment, its own 
secret police agents in 
Germany and its own army 
command. 
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In all probability, most of 
Mr. Helms’ career v/ill re- 
main classified "top secret’’ 
until long after his death, 
which is exactly as he would 
have. it. As ho told a recent 
mooting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington, 


. it is ax- 
iom;, lie that an intelligence 
service — whatever type of 
government it serves must 
wrap itself in at; much secrecy 
as possible in order to operate 
effectively . . 

The speech, Mr. Helms’s 
first public address since lie 
was named director of the CIA 
in 1236, was encouraged by the 
Nixon Administration, which 
hud b-'come disturbed by 
critics charging that an intel- 
ligence network is incompatible 
with a democratic society. 

After countering several 
criticisms with cool grace, Mr. 
Helms said: “The nation must, 
to a degree, take it on faith 
that we, too, ore honorable 
men devoted to. her service 

.■ H 

'In all official circles, Mr. 
Helms is already regarded not 
only as honorable but also as 
dedicated, talented and — ■ the 
supreme accolade in a capital 
that has its share of high-level 
dilettantes — immensely pro- 
fessional, 

» <■ * 

WHERE ONCE it was 
thought that Richard Nixon 
would replace Mr. Helms .with 
a Republican appointee, the 
current consensus is that when 
and if the President 
reorganizes the sprawling in- 
telligence community he will 
solidify, rather than diminish, 
Mr. Helms' authority. 

Mr. Helms already has three 
separate roles: CIA director; 
over-all director of central in- 
telligence (which means that 


RICHARD HELMS 
U. S. Intelligence Head 

he is chief intelligence adviser 
to the White House and 
Congress); and chairman of 
the U. S. intelligence board 
(which comprises all the other 
gov crnmental intelligence 
outfits). 

But he has no real authority 
over any group but the CIA. 
Under a reorganization, it is 
possible .that Mr. Helms either 
would be given direct control 
of all intelligence operations or 
relocated in a special White 
House capacity. 

Mr, Helms’ quick mind, his 
remarkable grasp of complex 
issues, his insistence on 
staying out of the policy-mak- 
ing field and, above all, his 
forthrightness have earned him 
the respect of many of the ad- 
ministration’s severest 
Congressional critics. . 

"Helms is great with 
Congress,” 'says one Senate 


C. 

staffer. "He admits when he 
i; doesn’t know something, lie 
i never lies.” ., 

* t< * . - V 

Hr. IS also one of- tho most 
sought-after dinner guests in 
, Washington •••• charming, wit- 
.£ ty, debonair, completely 
removed from the popular im- 
age of the nation's super-spook. 

The SS-ycav-uid Helm's 
learned his social graces in 
£ Europe, where, ho spent two 
; years in fashionable schools. 

After graduating from 
; Williams, ho went back to 
Europe as v wire-service 
reporter. Utilizing his fluency 
in German (ho also speaks 
t almost flawless 1 -'roach), he 
wangled s.n exclusive interview 
with one of the continent’s ris- 
9 lug radical politicians, Ad alt 
Hitler. . - • 

Financial and personal prob- 
lems forced him to o bond on 
reporting and join the business 
side of a newspaper in Indiana. 
Then, during World War II, he 
worked for the ■ Office, of 
Strategic Services, mid as coon 
ns the CIA was created in 19 Tf, 
ho signed on, . 

Through the years, lie served 
in most ' of, the agency's 
branches, so'’ ‘that when the 
time came for. President 
Johnson to pick a now director 
in 1955, Mr. Helms was the 
logical choice, even though no 
career men had ever headed 
the agency before. > 

Mr, Helms lives in Washing- 
ton with his second 'wife, Cyn- 
thia, whom he married in 1553. 
Between them they have five 
grown children. 

He keeps in shape by playing 
a creditable game of tennis 
and, if . rumors arc to be 
believed, one of his favorite 
pastime. 1 ; is a kind of busman's 
holiday: reading spy novels. 
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1 WASHINGTON — President Nixon is mak- 
ing it a point to meet the deadline set by the 
.13 black legislators for an answer to their 
demands for more help to the urban poor. On 
: Monday he will respond, item by item, to the 
' ' 60 proposals advanced by the Black Caucus. 

He will not turn them all down, but he can’t 
; promise much because the cost of the blacks’ 
.program Is estimated by budget officials at 
; between $87.5 million and $103 million. The 
President is, however, eager to convince the 
Rockefeller wing of the GOP that he is smypa- 
. thetic to the problems of the black minority. 

Image remolcers 

THE V/HITE HOUSE is still seeking solu- 
tions to what it regards as the President’s 

■ Image problem. A new assistant is being 
sought to serve as the domestic equivalent 
to John Scali, who is advising the President 
on how to improve his public relations in the 
foreign-policy area. Meanwhile, Charles Col- 

. . son, a high-ranking aide, is collecting ideas 
on how to improve Mr. Nixon's projection 
on television. 

Fly in ointment 

THE PRESIDENT has been cautious in re- 
sponding to solicitations from former Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson for official participa- 
tion in the Johnson Library dedication on 
May 22. Mr. Johnson asked him to fly some 
- 500 of his guests down to Austin in Air Force 

■ jets, but the President, apprised that the cost 
. Of each plane would be $8,000 out of his con- 
tingency, fund, has so far balked. He is afraid 
there will be an adverse public reaction. So 
one group of 100 Johnson associates has char- 
tered a Braniff Airlines plane, and others will 

, go on regularly scheduled carriers. 


Bees' needs - . • ; 

NATURE NOTES: The House'' just passed, 
without dissent, an administration proposal 
that beekeepers be awarded $3.5 million in ; 
Indemnity payments for damage done to 
their honey and bees by insecticides . . , 
White House gardeners, who developed a 
colorful array of (lowering plants for table 
decorations in the Johnson era, are re- 
strained now by Mrs. Nixon’s taste. She has 
a strong preference for using only red 
flowers. 

Pollution standards abroad 

U.S. officials are working hard to impose 
U.S. pollution and safety standards on foreign 
countries so that U.S. manufacturers will not 
face a competitive disadvantage in foreign 
trade. A total of 11 U.S. ecology specialists 
flew to Prague last week for a conference on 
European pollution problems. Identical Elr- 
monitoring systems have been set up in St. 
Louis, Ankara and Frankfurt as part of a 
health study. The Japanese public’s sudden 
concern with pollution promises that manu- 
facturers there will not escape the added ' 

. costs. ' • 

Bigger role for Helms? 

• Mr. Nixon has not decided how much of a 
reorganization he wants in the intelligence 
community, but it seems likely that he will 
give Richard Helms, Central Intelligence ■ 
Agency director, some co-ordinating author- 
ity over budgets that pay for intelligence 
activities in the Defense Department. The 
President’s agreement to have Helms ad- 
dress the editors convention here in April is 
taken as a sign that he means to move Helms 
into a more prominent role. * j 
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[A Single Agency j 

y. A major reorganization of the nation’s overseas 
: intelligence services is under consideration at the 
White House, and the sooner the job is done, the j 
^ 'better for the country. The precise outlines of the 
| overhaul are not yet clear, but it is obvious that Mr. ■ 

; Nixon is determined to improve intelligence serv- ’ 

,v ices while cutting high operational costs. ; 

*' . • ; The Central Intelligence Agency is the most 
V prominent of the federal agencies which collect and 
j analyze foreign intelligence. But there are five , 
l other agencies involved, in similar work. The total ^ 
annual bill for all six agencies runs to about five 
f billion dollars; about 200,000 persons are involved,^ 

| mostly in the armed services. y 

f A study made for the President includes a rec- ; 

| ommendation for the creation of a Cabinet-level 
intelligence department ;' it also includes provisions 
t for tightening CIA’s oversight of intelligence work V 
■ done for riw^awaa^ed ^servi ces in the Defense Depart- 
{ ment. It is plain that any reorganization will run 
| squarely into operation of long-established vested 
interests. v 

< There is a superficial attraction tc the idea of 
? creating a Secretary of Intelligence, but does the 
task of correlating overseas intelligence work rate 
y a Cabinet post? It would seem that such a service . 
f is intended to provide information to all major ; 

« • agencies of government and, as such, might more 
f properly be made a White House staff function. 

! ‘ Assigning the CIA primacy among the intelli- 

t gence' agencies is certain to run into opposition; 

' particularly from military service agencies. But 
? somehow, the goal of cooperation must be fixed and 
enforced in place of what must often be almost 
I . cutthroat competition among the six agencies for 
! money, staff, and authority. j 

l ' Congressional opposition or suspicion of a presi- 
f dential effort to centralize the overseas intelligence 
t services might be blunted if Mr. Nixon accompanied 
fy his executive order with a proposal for appointment 
t of a joint congressional committee, such as the 
Atomic Energy Committee, to oversee the intelli- 
f gence gathering services for the legislative branch, 
f:'. Mr. Nixon will not have an easy time in the . 

; proposed reorganization, no matter what may be 
the precise nature of administrative reforms. But 
^ reforms are needed; in fact, they have long been 
P overdue. A single agency, coordinating all intelli- 
r'gence work overseas effectively for the President 
I 'an d his Cabinet, is essential to the national security^ 
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■ U.S. government spends an esti- 
mated $5 billion annually gathering in- 
telligence all over the world. 

President Nixon has serious doubts 
about whether we are getting our mon- 
ey’s worth, reports The New York 
.Times. lie is considering various ideas 
to reorganize our various global infor- 
mation collection efforts. 

. ; The Central Intelligence Agency, a 
civilian organization, is our prime 
means of gathering strategic informa- 
tion throughout the world. But much of 
the intelligence effort is carried out 
through the Defense Intelligence Agency 
and 150,000 men assigned to intelligence 
branches of the various armed services. 

The $5 billion cost figure is only a 
very rough estimate. The government 
never reveals intelligence spending pub- 
licly, in order to deny this information 
to potential enemies. As a result, only a 
handful of our congressmen and hardly 
any ordinary citizens know much about 
our intelligence activities. 

■ The President reportedly is con- 
cerned about the quality of our intellig- 
ence effort as well as its cost. The 
Times says he wasn’t happy about two 
recent intelligence failures, which prob- 
ably is an understatement. One was the 


work that preceded that abortive prison- 
er camp raid deep into North Vietnam 
last November, when the raiders discov- 
ered the prisoners hadn’t been in the 
camp for some time. The other was the 
great underestimate of North Vietnam’s 
ability to counter that South Vietnamese 
move into Laos. 

Good foreign intelligence is of ex- 
treme importance to the U.S. It can 
mean the difference between preventing 
and blundering into a war. It can pre- 
vent serious mistakes our government 
otherwise might make on a long list of 
subjects — everything up to and includ- 
ing' the question of what new weapons 
systems we should be developing to 
protect our country from which poten- 
tial threats. It’s a prerequisite to mean- 
ingful arms control, for example, which 
if achieved might save us several times 
the cost of all intelligence work. 

So if it takes $5 billion per year to 
keep our ^ government well informed 
about scads of actions taking place all 
over the globe, we’ll not complain. 

But both the size of the price tag and 
some of the recent fumbles make us 
suspect, that the President’s critical re- 
view is very much in order. 
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Our Intelligence Agencies 

misled at 



t'r/M Presidents have "been 
^ime time or another by faulty intelligence 
[ reports. President Nixon has been irritated 
_ i tot recent months by two examples of 
♦hoddy intelligence work. 

v Last November, inferior intelligence 
.resulted in the abortive prison "camp raid 
■ fit Sontay, North Vietnam. The staging of 
.the raid was an example of fine planning, 
but the raiders found no American prison- 
ers to rescue. The prisoners had been 
•fihifted elsewhere and our intelligence 
sources failed to report the move. 

• incursion into Laos earlier this 

year by, the South Vietnamese Army met 
- [massive resistance, all because our intel- 
ligence sources failed to pick up Hanoi’s 
moves to implement forces in the field in 
Laos. •' ' 

V President Nixon is now said to be con- 
'•sidering a major reorganization of the na- 
tion’s foreign intelligence activities to im- 
. prove output and cut costs. There are sev- 
eral options the President can follow. One 
‘creation of a Cabinet-level department 
Of intelligence. Another is strengthening 
{he. authority of the director of the Cen- 


tral Intelligence Agency over the global 
operations of the Pentagon and other in- 
telligence' agencies. 

The United States has a far-flung 'in' 
felligence network that costs taxpayers 
about $5 billion annually to maintain. 
Many Presidents have bemoaned the fact 
that intelligence reporting has been rather 
erratic despite the money pumped into the 
program. ' ' .' 

The Central Intelli gence Agencyjs the 
largest of the agencies specializing in in- 
telligence activities. But. there are other 
bureaus performing similar services, five 
of them with overseas ties. At least 200, OCT 
are employed in the intelligence agencies 
Many observers feel the President mr ' 
take action through an executive order dr 
fining the authority of Richard Helms; d : 
rector of the CIA. The authority of Helm 
is rather imprecise at this point. The mov 
could strengthen the CIA director’s au- 
thority .over such intelligence-gatherir? 
agencies as the Pentagon, State Depart ' 
nient and Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Whether such a solution is a viable one 
. vjould remain to be seen. 
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^ufwr“rTON W Mav^lO at least $500-million could, 

WASHINGTON, May 10 , cut frorfl the S5 billion spent 

President Nison is saui to o„i i 

considerin 

zation of 
lintelliger 
prove ou 
Those 
say that 

Ifrom crec.v.,^ - - — - . - 

level depurtment of I nis t“ “mlVsilci' development ob- 

gcnce to. niei ay from spy satellites — 

the now-imprecise auUonty or, produced, the serv- to 

Richard Helms, Director of Cen-jh^ ^ t0 ati( 

tral Intelligence, oyer the t >jjf orecast such sudden develop- int 

K'fl itif P.1 OijOfatlOUS Ofl *i, ^ ♦ fnr/'prl rtfs 


Services 


5 to March 25. 

‘Their Estimates Were Hotter’ 


Assistant 1 Secretary of Del 


ease 


[bal intelligence operations of 
the Pentagon and otner fed- 
eral agencies. ' ' , ' 

The reorganization plan has 
[recently been ■■ presented to 
President Nixon. It covers 30 
to dO -typewritten pages and 
was ' prepared primarily by, 
James R. Schlcsinger, assistant: 


mates were better than ours 
The most drastic option open 
to Mr. -Nixon would be the ere-, 
lion of a new department of 
intelligence to be headed, by cn 
official of Cabinet run!:. It 1 
would combine the Central In. 
tei'igence Agency with 15,000 
civilian- employes; the Defense 


meats as the riots that forced 
a political reshuffle in Poland 
last December. 

Mr. Nixon is particularly dis-iw. . .. 

satisfied, his associates say, byjpapartments code-crackins M- 
the cost and size of ti*;c Gov-itiOi*nl Security A 0 ^nCj- . ^ 

ernment’s global intelligence op-j 100,000 umroruiecl 

. . i ’ * - Intel inv-nce 





■j 


formed personne 
fense Department. 

The President was seriously 
irritated, aides say, by two re- 
cent failures of the Pentagon’s . 

Defense Intelligence Agency, (but also by An 

SSds ^Simated ' IWndSndtte vSll^oP . jCouncil staff! . , 
ion vearly. One was faulty in-lrosition would bo forthcoming. ! Ouic.als concea 
tclligence prior to the abortivcpVom vested interests in the 


[staff. , 

The informants say. the plan 
grew from instructions Mr. 

|Nixon gave his staff last au- 
tumn, to draft various reor- 
ganizations and cost-cutting 
Istudies. - . ■ 

Complaints Voiced 

Eoth the President and Hcn- 
Iry A. Kissinger, his assistant 
for national security affairs, 
have frequently expressed dis- 

saw rus, ss© 

4 ■ 3 ; — — informants report, Mr. Nixon- 

'could merely issue an ex- 
ecutive order defining — thusj 
•strengthening — ■ the authority! 
of Mr. Helms over the inrelUd 
gence operations of such power: 
ful federal agencies as the 
.Pentagon, the State Depart-! 
ment, the Atomic Energy Corn-: 
mission and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, 
i ; Officers Meet Weekly 

■ Their principal intelligence 
.officers- meet weekly as mem-' 
bars of the United States In- 
telligence Bonn! Mr. Helms, as 
■the President’s chief intelli- 
gence adviser and head of the 
C.I.A,, presides, hut his author- 
ity is unclear. It derives from a 
letter written by President Ken- 
nedy in 1953 to John A. Mc- 
Cone, one of Mr. Helms, s prede- 
cessors, and has never been 
updated. • 

. While Mr. Helms has full 
control over the C.T.A., the 


ilia , 

~ard Mr. Helms as tr.e nation s 
most competent professional in- 
tMliven.ee officer. Last month, 
informants disclose, Mr. Nixon 
v/rot ' Mr. Helms congratulat- 
,in» the C.I.A. on its recent an-, 
luual estimate of Soviet detense 
capabilities. ■ . 

To provide control over tne 

huge intelligence system and[ 
make it responsive to his needs, 1 
Mr. Nixon is -likely, his staff 
associates say, to choose one — 
or a combination of — the 
middle options before him that 
do 'not require Congress Muni 
approval. 

Closer Ties Possible. 

m--* murw, boiu« mjivi.j It is likely, ofic-.als say, tout 

would be to concentrate in one! Mr. Nixon will eventually oriny 
department the collection of j Mr. Helms and a top-icve, stau 
[foreign intelligence now per-i ' of evaluators from C.I.A. head* 
‘formed not only by the C.I.A.j j quarters, in Langley, Va., closer 


/ 


Army, N'avy.j ; to the White House, possibly 
: separately) j into the National Security 



•that under 
^ reorganization Mr. Helms 
might relinquish to his deputy, . 
L'cut. Gen. Robert E. Cushman,/ 
of the Marine Corps, some of 
his responsibility for the C.I.A. 's * 
day-to-day collection . opera- 
tions and concentrate, instead, 
on intelligence evaluation . for 
the President. One possibility 
envisaged under the reorgan- 
ization would be the creation 
by Mr. Elelms of an evaluation 
staff in the White House drawn 
from the C.I.A.’s Office of Cur- 
rent Intelligence and its Office 4 
of National Estimates. The 
latter prepares long - range 
studies in depth of potential 
trouble spots. 

Another would be the crea- 
tion by Mr. Nixon of a White' 
House intelligence evaluations 
staff made up of Mr. Helms, r 
Gcneral Cushman, Lieut. Gen. 
Donald V. Bennett, director of 
the Defense Intelligence Agen- i 
cy, and Ray S. Cline, director J 
of t'ne State Department’s 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search. _ . ..j- 


Pentagon’s worldwide intelli- 
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I know titter than tv esk v, list's 
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he’s terribly clew: ,;.” 
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fisnco Agency, Itvch.nfa dial ms, rc-ncr- 


v/.eo moves I.! lavish mystery, jottln* 
cscroilvi’y r.ro:::vJ tie world to snr.!:e 
policy wlilt prime ministers, generals 
r.nct 1 gn, mm bri'shncg aside, on the 
pretext^ of “security,” the public’s 
vr.nv -2 I'C-trs sud Congress's probing 


in \7r.shJr>gto:i. 

Successive budget cuts, balance of 
F ayr.re r,ts i e sir; etiems, bv r :• r.v.c re i Ic 
rivalries and press disclosures that 
have hurt the C.I.A.’s public ints.se 
have r.li reduced its open, lions con- 
Sto Cr-a ,riy . Frcsicler.v I-fLvcn has re- 
cently ordered a fiscal end ir.s.r.eje- 
msnt inys.stisatbn into the intelli- 
gence- “community,” a. t which 
may trice longer r.r.d pro re more 
diiVicv.lt than even I Ii::o:i svro'rts 
because cl the capacity of the intelli- 
gence agencies to hide in tire bureau- 
cratic true. tecs. 1'ctn Mirron r.r.d his 
principal foreign affairs adviser, 


• E2MJAM1M V/2U3 covers national 
iscyrby affairs C 5 a ccr/£$po.vJjni In A z 
_V/*jft ! ngion b’jrsdu cT TJij Tim 33. 


frc2 fc* \ /or.', icr 0112m cl 2, -b 2 ccca- 
Sioreily shews up r.t a restaurant 
vrich a lner.d for lunch: a livht beer 
a cold piste, one eye ah/ays on -the 
clcch. die pro.'ois the Occident'!, a 

TC'L'>.'iV.Til'i.li I;22r £"*» 

White Hume where, if lie happens to 
uc seen, there is li’-ly to be less 
«•-*.’ i- ne were case rveil enter- 
ing a pri'Ah.e home. 

^ !i ’ ::r3 t '- i company of r.t tractive 
\.'Cn.sa--y our.j or o’ i — and they find 
hum a cnrar-Inv comer partner and 
a good dancer. 

Kcs I::-. erecting — and interested 
m v/aat you’re saying,” sued Lydia 
itaizsncac’i, wife cf the former Ihe-n- 
ccvr.tic Attorney General. “Pie’s vrcll- 
rced and he doesn’t try to substitute 


fi ir ti ng for C o ;;7 ersartion, that old 

Henry Kissinger, are said to regard Princeton ’-’3 routine that some of 
toe community as a mine,, cl caring: t..e coiUimists around tov/n v ; ” 
Intrinsically important to the United Pome cf his critics complain 'that 
States but far too tig and too crone be is tee close to the «r»\« _ 


Considered a ccld-hlccded races- frequent mention of Heims and his 
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By JARED STOUT 
• ttcwhoiua Keys Service 

A high-level review board to 
oversee military intelligence 
■ within the United States is 
understood to be the chief fea- 
ture of Defense Department 
plans to bring such operations 
under tghter cvlan control. v 

But the board’s authority 
would be limited to an advisory 
role. Direct control of the mili- 
tary intelligence anparalus will 
remain with the uniformed serv- 
ices, Defense officials said yes- 
terday. 

Defense Secretary Melvin It. 
Laird will name a board com- 
prised of a member of his staff 
end the civilian heads of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force or 
their designees. 

Prevent- Spying 

The board would be expected 
to meet monthly to review do- 
mestic intelligence operations. It 
would have- the responsibility of 
preventing the spying episodes 
that have sparked recent contro- 
versy. Former Army agents 
have revealed how domestic in - 1 
tell igenie operatives kept watch I 
and_ dossiers on thousands of- 
dissident ■ or politicaliy-active 
Americans. 

Officials said the board would 
provide review of domestic intel- 
ligence programs at the Penta- 
gon’s highest levels. Previously 
there was no such cheek by De- 
fense Department civilians. 

In addition, they said Laird’s 
i-prestige would give the board 
“the muscle it needs to disci- 
pline these programs.” 

_But intelligence experts out- 
side the Defense Department 
said the proposed board shapes 
up as lacking in power to bring 
major changes in the military’s 
^operations. It appears as only a 


modificatin of the concept used 
by Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy to oversee foreign in- 
telligence through the Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board. 
''.Under Kennedy, the FIAB was 
; §ug'io3cd to judge the sufficien- 
cy ji-, of U.S. foreign -intelligence 
anU' 'recommend ways to im- 
prove it. The group largely has 
beeif ignored. 

Without the staff to conduct 
independent inquires and exert, 
control, over' operations, some 
experts believed the Laird re- 
view board would suffer the 
same fate. 

Other details of the Laird plan 
for domestic intelligence are 


scheduled for announcement 
Thursday, nearly three weeks 
after the Feb. 1 deadline lie Set 
for an overhaul of military intel- 
ligence. 

Plan resisted :C 

Officials said the delay stems 
from a fight between Lafed and 
life Joint Chiefs of Sta|f over 
control of foreign, not domestic, 
intelligence gathering aod-ahaly- 
sis. , 

According to sources, ’resist- 
ance by the joint chiefs has been 
strong enough to force Laird to 
abandon his effort to take full 
control of the foreign operations 
from the military men. ’ 

- .- ■ . in 
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, THE PERSONAL security of every 
American is involved in the duties 
performed by U.S. agencies dealing 
with intelligence. It is to their inter- 
j est that such agencies work efficient - 
/ ly and within the scope of the work 
/ assigned them. 

/ President Nixon is pushing a 
I check into intelligence agencies — the 
? CIA and the State, Justice and De- 
, fence Departments — to see if co~ 
■0 ordination or consolidation is possi- 
■ ble and, as importantly, to find if 
money can be saved. 

Like every man who ever sat in 
•the Chief Executive’s chair, Mxon 
-is having difficulty keeping up' with 
What his. intelligence agencies do. He 
• wants to know more about their ac- 
tivities, which he should, and the 
public, which has no access to such 
knowledge, needs to. have the assur- 
: ance- that somebody is keeping tabs, 
t U.S. intelligence programs are far 
•.more loosely conducted than many 
imagine. There are 200,000 people 
employed in the field with expendi- 
tures estimated at $3.5 billion an- 
nually. That is a. lot of people and a 
Jot of money that very little is known 
. about. 


Though Mr. Nixon needs no justi- 
fication for seeking new ways to 
achieve more at less cost, the public 
is not reassured that the quality of 
U.S. intelligence work is as good as 
it is cracked up to be. In recent years, 
in fact, intelligence has become • a 
dirty word in most liberal and some 
moderate circles. But in these days' 
of global suspicion and strife, intelli- 
gence is essential; good intelligence' 
is of inestimable value. 

The President is to be commended 
for the effort. He is the first to un- 
dertake the drudgery and complex 
probing required to learn -the depth 
and scope of espionage and domestic 
security vigilance. 

To be sure, what he may find will 
scarcely be information to be made 
public. But for the first time, some- 
body in super- authority in Washing- 
ton will know what is going on, 
whether it is strictly honest in in- 
tent, and how much, it is costing. 

From there, the -President can sat- 
isfy his own need or make recom- 
mendations that Congress can act 
upon. Too little is known of U.S. in- 
telligence activities that rightfully 
belongs in the public sector. 


r r 
’.a; 
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Overlapping and duplication of the work of in- 
telligence agencies in the United States government 
have become eo pronounced that it is no wonder 
President Nixon is dissatisfied. It seems almost in- 
credible that these agencies should be spending an 
■ estimated five billion dollars a year and employing 
the services of 200,000 persons. 

. What makes the situation more deplorable is the 
mutiplicity of agencies — not only the CIA, which 
has the over-all responsibility for foreign intelli- 
gence, but intelligence agencies in each of the three 
major military services, the State Department, the 
National Security Agency, the Atomic, Energy Com- 
' mission, and the FBI. Many citizens will wonder 
why a single agency couldn’t do the bulk of the work, 
with the others perhaps doing specialized tasks for 
their own agencies — but no more. 

. The rising cost of these activities, like that of 
all government expenditures, is enough to warrant a 
thorough investigation of the extent and efficacy of 
- all the intelligence and spy agencies. Informed offi- 
: cials insist that the number of persons and the amount 
of money involved in real spying are relatively small. 
The large expenses .are incurred in routine gathering 
. of so-called “open” information and also in intcr- 
< cepting and trying to decipher coded messages on 
; world-wide radio transmissions or operation of planes 
and satellites on surveillance missions. 

One trouble with the intelligence organizations, 
like all bureaucracies, is that they tend to proliferate. 
Occasionally, they grow- almost uncontrollably as did 
the Army mission of spying on civilians in conncc- 
, tion with possible military employment in controlling 
domestic riots. That is perhaps the greatest danger. 
/All these agencies operate under a.- cloak of secrecy, 

' with only a handful of civilian officials, legislative 
. and executive/ aware of what they are doing. It may 
be questioned how much any congressman or senator 
; really knows about them. 

Another trouble is that any investigation or| 
evaluation must be done with a maximum of secrecy. 
•It certainly can’t be handled the way an investigation 
: of welfare expenditures is conducted, with' legislators 
sounding off in all directions. No responsible par- 
ties 

ess. But no one can be happy 
dent,, with the present situation,. 


ties want to hamper the intelligence-gathering proc- 1 
ess. But no one can be happy, not even the Presi- f 
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For Intelligence 

President Nixon is said to have difficulty 
ascertaining what all the federal intelligence 
agencies do, and with how much money and 
manpower. And if the President cannot figuie 
out what all the espionage is about, how can 
Congress, or the public? 

Thus -Mr. Nixon should have thorough sup- 
port if he undertakes any real reorganization' 
of the various intelligence .arms— the Central. 
Intelligence Agency, along with agencies of the 
Defense, Justice and State Departments and, at 
times, the FBI. Mr. Nixon has asked his staff 
to. survey this abundance of intelligence effort 
and to report back with ideas about cutting spy 
expenses. 

Mr. Nixon is the first President really to at- 
tempt to make fiscal or any other kind of sense 
out of the intelligence apparatus, though had 
he lived John Kennedy might have tried, eon- 
. sidering the CIA blunder in the Bay of Pigs 

fiasco. One of the worst features of so-called 
intelligence is that it is not entirely that; it has 
too often been involved in paramilitary ven- 
tures far beyond data gathering. 

Most citizens probably thought the CIA was 
supposed to bring all this together, and then 
President Eisenhower no doubt thought he was 
co-ordinating something when he set up the 
.’.U.S. Intelligence Board, but the various agen- 
cies still go their own ways with an estimated 
200,000 personnel and a similarly estimated 
expenditure of 3.5 billion dollars a year. 

Aside from saving money, reorganization 
■ could result in more competent intelligence. 
But in this mysterious field governmental re- 
organization may be more difficult than any- 
v where else.... 
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Nixon Administration’s style in foreign policy: 

By BENJAMIN WELLES ' 

.Special to Tiic New York Times . 

A C T J "Tcjrt 9.1 . — rsc;'* /•ont <-,f the total, or about 


, and the President’s re- 
warning to Moscow not 
■ service nuclear armed s 
“in or from” Cuban bases. 

Career officials in the ii 



lelligence operations. 
According to- r.piembers 


.which are estimated at 200,000 
of people. . ' 

... „ Overseeing all the activities 

h’ ,s slaf1 ' 1,c Ticlieves tnat Urn Jg tll(J united States Intelli- 
intelligenco provided to help gence Boar( i > se t up by secret 
him formulate foreign policy, or< j cr by President Dwight D. 
while occasionally excellent, i Eisenhower in 1956 to coordi- 
is not rood enough, day afterjnate intelligence .exchanges, 
day, to justify its share of d . ccide coilccUon pnonnes as- 
„ /I • . .■ . . sign collection tasks and help 

wvf' .' . .. . prepare what are known as na 

Mr.. Nixon, it. is said, has tic- Uional intelligence estimates, 
gun to decide for himself what' The ciiairman of the board, 
the intelligence priorities •niust.wbo is the President’s repre 
[be and wh 
be spent, j 
largely to 
hi unity. 1 
staff to surve; 
and report back 


matters, with men ret 
from intelligence careers 
with some on active duty 
cheats that .President N: 
and his chief advisers ap 
date the need for high-gi 
intelligence and “consume 
eagerly. . 

The community, for insts 
has been providing the P. 
dent with exact statistics 
numbers, deployment 
characteristics of Soviet 
siles, nuclear submarines 



ey the situation - Intelligence Agency; Ray S. 
d- within •"•ear ! Cline, director of intelligence fon 
.. . « . '■ : " C l ’ and research at the State De- con 

it is hoped with recommen- ■ tment; v 

dations for budget cuts of as Gayler, head 


this extremely sophisticate; 

formation base,” . an off 

commented. “We don’t give 
ice ‘ Acini. Noel our negotiators round figures 




foreign "policy" "behind a veil i P l 
of secrecy. Nov/ the pendu- 
lum has swung. 

. The President and his aides 
are said to suspect wide- 
spread overlapping, duplica- 
tion and considerable “boon- 
doggling” in the secrecy- 
shrouded intelligence “com- 
munity.” " -■* f - ", 

, In addition to ' the C.I.A., 
i they include the intelligence 
1 arms of the Defense, , State 
and Justice Departments and 
the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Together they spend $3.5- 
billion a year on strategic intel- 
ligence about the Soviet Union, 
Communist China and other 
countries that might harm the 
nation’s security. 

When tactical intelligence 
in Vietnam and Germany and 
reconnaissance by overseas 
commands is included, the an- 
nual figure exceeds $5-billion, 


but they say that until W ^ “Setf^ 

Speaking 


comprehend ° lI thei of Ilenry A-.' Kissinger, thi 
vast, sprawling' conglomera- = Presidents aoviser on nation- 
tiem of agencies, ‘ Nor, they 


—he has 
sought to 


say, has he decided how best 
to use their technical re- 
sources and personnel — much 
of it talented-- -in formulating 
policy. 

Two Cases in Point ■ 

Administration use — albeit, 
tardy use — of vast resources in 
spy satellites and reconnais- 
sance planes to -help police the 


al-security affairs, a Cabinet 
official observed; “Henry’s im- 
patient for facts.” 

Estimates in New Form 
In the last year Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Kissinger have or- 
dered a revision in the national 
intelligence estimates, 'which 
are prepared by the C.T.A. after 
consultation with the other in- 
telligence agencies. ' Some on 


Arab-Israeli cease-fire of. lastjtuture Soviet strategy have 
August is considered a case in;|been ordered radically ie i»-d 
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point. Another was poor intelli- 
gence coordination before the] 
abortive Sontay prisoner-of- 
war raid of No. 21," at which 
"time the C.I.A. was virtualljd 
shut out of Pentagon planning.- 1 
By contrast, the specialists 
point out, timely intelligence 
helps in decision-making. 

It was Mr. Cline who spot 


experts 0 say. 1 lAplprfo vedfFo i^Fie l4ci 0 

partment spends Sore than SO - SI S‘\ °“ a f vict micfkr sW 
* * ■ marine buildup. $t Cienfuegos 


by Mr. Kissinger. 

“Our knowledge of present 
Soviet capabilities . allows 
Henry and* others to. criticize 
his for .some sponginess about 
predicting future Soviet pol- 
icy,” an informed source con- 
ceded. “It’s pretty hard to look 
down the road with the same 
ertainty.” ^ ^^ n i < ’" n’ 

put and organization of the 


Helms Raid to Rate High - . 

' Sources dose to the White 
House, say that Mr. Nixon 
and his foreign-policy advisers 
— Mr. Kissinger and Secretary 
of State William" P. Rogers 
and Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird— respect the 
professional competence- of 
Mr. Helms, who is 57 and is 
'the first career head of the 
Central Intelligence- Agency. 

Appointed by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson in June, 
3966, . Mr. Helms has been 
essentially apolitical. He is 
■said to have brought profes 
sional ability -to bear ■ in 
“lowering the profile’’ of the 
agency, tightening discipline 
and divesting it of . many 
fringe activities .that have 
aroused criticism in Congress 
and . among the public. His 
standing with Congress and 
among the professionals is 
high. " • 

According to. White House 
sources, President Nixon, 
backed by the Congressional 
leadership, recently offered 
Mr. Helms added authority to 
coordinate the activities of 
the other board members." He 
is reported to have declined. . 

A major problem, according 
to those who know the situa 
tion, is that while Mr. Helnv 
is the President’s representa 
tive on the Intelligence Board, 
"Wiki -agency spends only. about 
10 per cent — S500_-mil!ion to 
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Shipwreck ©f Stats 

j There was a time in the affairs of the United 
States when the State Department made foreign 
policy. That time is quite a way in the past. More 
and more, as a survey by The New York Timas has 
shown, the formulation of foreign policy has been 
moved to the White House. The State Department, 
instead of directing other agencies in their dealings 
.with foreign governments, finds itself competing with 
those agencies for White House attention. Moreover, . 
it frequently finds itself running a poor second to. 
them. . ' 

• \ v; 

Probably this development should not be sur- 

* prising. For the past decade, the nation has been 
. conducting or directing a war. In an age of super- 

• powers and superweapons, the military budget of 
: the country has swollcn'to between 70 and 80 "billion 

dollars. Whoever controls the • spending of, that 

■ amount of money, and the activities of all the people 
involved in the expenditure, is going to have a 

. potent influence on policy, if not indeed to the point 
of making the policy. 

But personalities are the imponderable in politi- 
cal affairs. A succession of relatively weak secretaries 
of stqte has done nothing to offset the trend toward 
centralization of authority in the White House. It 

■ is not simply that Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, and 
Nixon have insisted on paying day-to-day attention 
to foreign policy; they have gradually built up 
a White House foreign policy staff that rivals the 

.State Department. This build-up has not been acci- 
dental, of course. The catapulting of the United 
•States into the position of the most powerful nation 
' has thrust new and magnified responsibilities upon 
" the President. 

Still, Harry Truman deferred to Dean Acheson 
and Dwight Eisenhower deferred to John Foster 
: Dulles. Perhaps a weaker president seeks a more 
aggressive secretary to formulate the policies and 
5 decisions that have to be made — although neither 
t Truman nor Eisenhower, was exactly’ a weak man. 
Perhaps if Dean Rusk had had a streak of greater 
decisiveness in him, he could have stemmed the tide, 
j Secretary of State Rogers has impressed no one a3 
a strong. personality. He comes across, in press and 
television, as a likable arid kindly person, a man 

> h0 . in &Fa- 


a successful peacemaker. Certainly, he has. tried .to 
play that role in the Middle East— and not without 
some Success. But if he is not the essence of aggres- 
siveness, that undoubtedly is because ; President 
Nixon did not want a high-pressure man heading’ 
the State Department. That Mr, Rogers is an old 
and trusted friend — one of Mr. Nixon’s oldest and 
most confidential advisers — has not prevented his 
department from being pushed into- a secondary 
position. Other departments with interests and', per- 
sonnel abroad have been quick to ignore, or shake 
off the direction and control that the State Depart- 
ment, through its ambassadors, is supposed to ex- 
ercise in all overseas situations. ■ ' ■’ 

Possibly a different combination of president and 
secretary of state could put the department back in 
a position of command. But a reversal apparently 
will not be easy. The attempt ought to be made 
• — for the State Department does represent civilian 
control over foreign policy, a control less and less 
represented by th.e activities of the huge Defense 
Department and the mostly undercover CIA. 
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